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ARTICLE I. 


By Prov. H. N. Dar., of Western Reserve College, Ohic 
ELOQUENCE A VIRTUE. 


Die Beredsamkeit eine Tugend, oder Grundlinien einer syste- 
matischen Rhetorik; von Dr. Franz Theremin. Ziveite, ver- 
besserte auflage. Berlin, 1837. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared in 1814. The author, 
who is Court-preacher at Berlin, has published a number of 
volumes of Sermons, Poetry, &c., besides an elaborate work on 
Eloquence, entitled “Demosthenes and Massillon ; a contribution 
to the history of eloquence,” which appeared in 1845. 

He is a writer of considerable power and originality. His mind 
is clear, philosophical and vigorous. His style is remarkably sim- 
ple, terse, and expressive. 

The occasion of the production of this work was a conviction 
in the author’s mind of the radical imperfection of existing theo- 
ries of eloquence, and a corresponding imperfection in the existing 
treatises on rhetoric. The author has the happiness of witnessing 
a remarkable change in the views which prevail in Germany, in 
respect to this art, since the first publication of his treatise. 

As well from the character as from the number of works which 
have recently appeared in Germany, the inference is a lawful one 
that the art is no longer regarded there as incapable of being re- 
duced to strictly philosophical principles. It is ne longer regarded 
as a mere contrivance—a jugglery, whose highest aim is, to sub- 
vert the judgment, supplant the reason, and set aside the moral 
feeling by insidious play with blind passions, or by the glare of 
sophistry and the dissimulations of false logic, and therefore, from 
its very nature, unable to rise above a mere collection of arbitrary 
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unconnected rules, unworthy of regard from the philosopher and 
from the man of elevated moral principle: no longer, either, as a 
mere negative, critical art, having no developing, invigorating, 
nourishing power or aim in itself, looking only to manner, and, by 
its soulless rules and cautions fitted to produce, at the best, but man- 
nerism, smooth, fair, precise perhaps, but cold, stiff, and expression- 
less, and, therefore, to be shunned and despised by every free, gene- 
rous, feeling spirit: nor yet as an art which only a peculiar age and 
peculiar circumstances can originate or allow; possible, perhaps ne- 
cessary, in the condition of the ancient States of Greece and Rome, 
but wholly unsuited to our age of the world. It is now extensively 
received as an important art, worthy of the study of the philoso- 


pher in its scientific relations, and necessary in the training of 


every one who would gain the name of a true orator. If there 
have appeared as yet no complete, philosophically constructed text- 
books of rhetoric, or of homiletics even, which can commend itself to 
universal favor; if no satisfactory theory of the art has as yet 
been worked out; if we must alike reject the theory of Schott, as 
too narrowly limiting the design of eloquence in confining it to the 
production of a harmony of will between the speaker and hearer ; 
and that of Hoffmann, who determines its laws from a too exclu- 
sive regard to the form of the thought; and that of Palmer, who 
pushes this theory of Hoflmann so far as to deny the applicability 
of rhetorical principles to pulpit discourse, which, he insists, must 
derive its form from its Scriptural theme—the text; and, in fine, 
that of Theremin, who seems to embrace in eloquence all discourse 
designed to produce a moral effect on others, whether in public or 
in private, in the relations of friendship, of the family, or of the 
state, while yet, like Schott, he limits its aim to an effect on the 
will alone; if we are satisfied with none of these views of the art, 
we must yet admit in all these discussions an earnestness of en- 
deavor, a care and labor of investigation, a precision and force of 
reasoning worthy of a true philosophical spirit, and rich in promise 
as to ultimate philosophi¢al results. 

We should esteem it a most hopeful sign, if, in the whole range 
of English literature of modern times, a solitary work could be 
found characterized by the spirit which appears in these and other 
recent German productions. While both in Great Britain and in 
the United States, the broad field of secular eloquence, in both its 
departments, deliberative and judicial, is thrown open by our. free, 
political constitutions, inviting every generous, patriotic spirit to 
the most assiduous culture of oratory—a field almost entirely 
closed to the German, and even the field of pulpit eloquence is in 
these two countries more open, more extended, and more inviting 
than in Germany, yet it now seems probable that from German 
divines will proceed the first philosophical conception of rhetoric 
and just theory of eloquence. We say German divines ; for it is 
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a fact worthy of notice, that the recent developments in the theory 
of eloquence have been made chiefly from the side of homiletics, or 
the department of sacred oratory. 

There is still occasion with us, as there was in Germany at the 
time of the first publication of Theremin’s treatise, for a thorough 
investigation into the principles of rhetoric. We have no satis- 
factory text-book of the art; our rhetorical works are too much 
tame, spiritless compilations. Dr. Campbell stands out almost 
alone as a truly philosophical writer on the subject. Our prevalent 
conceptions of rhetoric, moreover, respect almost exclusively the 
mere outward form of eloquence, and shut out of view its heart 
and soul. The consequence is, it is justly despised and rejected b 
many, not to say most, commanding minds, as leading to a frigid, 
repulsive mannerism. Archbishop Whately has, in his little work, 
redeemed a small portion of the proper and most essential domain 
of rhetoric.’ But with this exception, so far as English literature 
is concerned, rhetoric is little else than a theory of verbal expres- 
sion, which, from the necessities of the case, when considered 
apart from the thought and intent of speaking, can never rise 
higher than a mere collection of rules without philosophical ground 
or connection, and the study of which, however assiduous, can 
never foster a true spirit of oratory. 

A free discussion of the question, which forms the subject of 
this work of Theremin, cannot but be esteemed to be seasonable 
with us, although so long after the publication of the work, as it 
bears directly on what is conceived to be the radical defect in our 
views of the art. 

Before entering upon the discussion of the question which forms 
the subject of this work, whether eloquence is a virtue, it may be 
necessary, however, still further and more distinctly to vindicate 
the propriety of the discussion itself. It is seriously to be appre- 
hended that the whole matter will appear so foreign to our habits 
of thought that the question will seem unmeaning; or, even if a 
meaning can be attached to its terms, that the discussion of it will 


be deemed wholly idle and profitless. It may be difficult for some 


to conceive on what possible ground such a question could rise 
for consideration. 

It will be deemed a sufficient answer to this, that the question 
has, in fact, arisen, and has awakened earnest discussion among 
the best minds of a most practical age. It is not a question which 
had its birth in the vacuity of thought that characterizes the 
medieval age. It is no question of scholastic parentage. It was 
first and most earnestly discussed among the practical Greeks. 
Not only this, the discussion was originated from pressing prac- 


' Yet how inadequate is Whately’s conception of rhetoric as limited to mere 
argumentation, or address to the judgment * How opposite to the prevalent 
German conception which confines it to address to the will ? 
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tical demands. Eloquence had become corrupt. It had degene- 
rated into a mere play of words. It had lost its very soul and life 
—the rational end and intent essentially implied in all true oratory. 
In the hands of the Sophists, rhetoric was a mere juggling artifice. 
It was show, pretense; it had no heart. Socrates, perhaps, should 
receive the credit for restoring to eloquence, now a dead form, its 
heart and life. It is a part of the fruit of his labors and teachings, 
that eloquence at Athens, having caught again its breath, grew 
up to such an admirable stature and beauty in the succeeding age. 
It was from the school of Isocrates, the admirer, pupil, and con- 
stant friend of Socrates, that the flood of Athenian orators, all of 
the first rank, of whom Cicero speaks,’ issued. In that school, 
Grecian oratory had its birth. But this question lay at the 
foundation of the Socratic teachings. It was involved essentially 
in all his discussions of the subject. The grand conclusion at 
which he arrives, in the admirable dialogue of the Gorgias, and to 
which the whole discusssion presses, is, that rhetoric must be 
practised “for the right,” é1i 10 dixdésor dei, so far, at least, as the 
rhetorical argument is used in the dialogue as exemplifying and 
illustrating more generic principles. Thus, too, in the Socratic 
view, the true orator must be a good man, who is no other, in his 
view, than one who practices the right. It is evident, that if the 
question did not come up in this identical form in the discussions 
of Socrates, it was fully involved in them; and it is as evident 
that the arguments of Socrates went to show that in all true 
oratory there was a moral procedure. The whole tribe of the 
Sophists resisted strenuously this opinion. The real point at 
issue between them was this. After undergoing this warm dis- 
cussion, by the Sophists and their antagonists, the question 
adually settled down upon the Socratic side; and his opinion 
aie the prevalent, almost the uncontroverted sentiment. 

But what it is pertinent here to remark is, that the discussion 
of this question originated on exclusively practical grounds; and 
was taken up and carried on by the most practical of men. The 
presumption is, then, that there is a possible philosophical ground 
on which this question can rest, even if we can find it no where 
in the field of our speculations. No great ethical question of 
interest to the race ever arose out of actual life which had not a 
true philosophical basis to rest upon. We may discard the 
philosophy in the light of which this question was discussed among 
the Greeks; we may reject the philosophical grounds on which the 
ancients were content to rest their decision of it. We may not, 
however, rationally deny to a question of this character, thus 
originating, a claim upon our interest; certainly not for the reason 


* De Orat. II. 22. Isocrates, magister istorum omnium, cujus e ludo, tan- 
qnam ex equo Trojano, meri principes exierunt. 
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that we do not at once discern the point of view from which the 
Greeks contemplated it. 

But we have not only the fact, that the discussion of this 
question actually arose from practical life among the most prac- 
tical of men, to create a strong presumption in favor of the 
propriety, not to say importance of discussing this question; we 
have, in addition, the fact, already intimated, that the affirmative 
decision of the question, after earnest controversy, met with 
almost universal acquiescence. That eloquence was a virtue, 
became as settled and unquestioned as any principle in philosophy 
or ethics. 

With Aristotle, it was the germ and essential characteristic of 
his whole conception of rhetoric. With him rhetoric was but a 
subdivision of ethical science, and the entire development of the 
art or science was from a purely moral ground. His first grand 
division of the art, founded on the different kinds of discourse, 
rests on a moral foundation ; and can be vindicated, as Theremin 
well observes, only as resting on this basis. 

The Stoics, it would seem from a remark of Quintilian,’ dis- 
cussed the point at length and ia full, without, however, mani- 
festing any doubt in regard to the correctness of the prevalent 
sentiment.” They did not hesitate to maintain that eloquence was 
a virtue, even while they allowed the advocate to urge mere veri- 
similitudes against known truth.* 

Among the Romans, the reception of this sentiment was unhes- 
itating and universal. Jt settled into a practical principle, carry- 
ing everywhere, as Cicero tells us,“ an authority never questioned 
more than that of civil laws themselves. And he himself in his 
Dialogue de Oratore, rising higher perhaps than the popular senti- 
ment, pronounces eloquence, in so many words, to be one of the 
chiefest virtues; est enim eloquentia una quedam de summis: vir- 
tutibus. 

Such harmony of sentiment in regard to a point at first contro- 
verted, cannot be accounted for on the supposition of any errone- 
ous ethical theory then prevailing, nor on that of any erroneous 
conception of the intrinsic nature of eloquence. If the predomi- 
nance of the esthetic sentiment among the Greeks might be sup- 
posed to incline them to regard everything as morally right which 
was perfect in form, and thus lead them to attribute to a perfect 
oratory a moral excellence, we have yet to account for the preva- 
lence of the opinion against the stoical exaltation of the substance 
over the form which was the predominant theory in Rome. 


"De Orat. Ins. 11, 20, 5. Quod philosophi quidem multis et acutis conelu- 
sionibus colligunt. * Cic. de Orat. III. 18. 8 Cic. de Off. IT. 14. 

* Acad. Qu.I. 2. Nos autem preceptis dialecticorum et oratorum etiam 
(quoniam utramque vim, virtutem esse nostri putant) sic parentes, ut legibus 
et cet. 
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Besides, we are to remember that in Greece, where the opinion 
under consideration was received with less exclusive favor, elo- 
quence, at least after the times of Socrates, partook far more of an 
ethical than of an esthetic character, while in Rome, where the 
opinion gained universal acceptance, the form of eloquence was 
more regarded, in the Ciceronian and subsequent ages, than the 
substance. On the theory supposed, the case should be reversed. 
The imagined excess of regard to the form in the Greek which 
led him to exalt the esthetic into the rank of the moral, and so to 
make a perfect eloquence a virtue, should have developed unduly 
the form of oratory at the expense of the matter; while the un- 
esthetic Roman, who depressed the form unduly in his excessive 
regard to the substance, should have sacrificed the style to the 
thought in eloquence. ‘These, however, are results at war with 
facts; for the type of Grecian eloquence is Demosthenes, while 
that of Roman, is Cicero. 

This hypothesis, moreover, is at war with the known facts of the 
origin of the opinion. The opinion originated, as we have seen, 
in the Socratic school, in opposition to the Sophists. 

Weare driven to the necessity of supposing some ground in 
the demands of practical life—demands common to the race, for 
the earnest discussion of this subject among the most practical of 
the practical Greeks; and moreover, of supposing some ground in 
truth for the decision they pronounced upon it, however strange 
and irrational all this may appear to us. , 

It may be thought, however, that the opinion is a perfectly 
harmless one, true or false; if true, it will not disturb anv 
received doctrine in metaphysics, or ethics, any admitted canon 
of criticism or any adopted —— of oratorical training. It 
may be deemed a frivolous if not a senseless question, and de- 
serving of no serious thought. Perhaps we are in error here ;—in 
as serious error in regard to the importance of the question, as we 
may be in regard to the answer to be given to it. The practical! 
eye of the Greek saw a high importance in thediscussion. It may 
appear after all, and even upon our own ground, that his true in- 
stinct is more trust-worthy than our speculation. It may be 
shown, perhaps, that practical wants of the present age demand 
the serious discussion of the question as much as they did in the 
age of the Sophists; and, also, that its theoretical bearings are no 
less imperious in their demands of a thorough investigation of the 
matter. 

{is not the oratory of the present day essentially sophistical, Gor- 
gias-like? How much of our congressional oratory is for “Bun- 
combe,” whether intentionally so or not? How much of our 
political “stump” speaking is mere declamation? How much of 
our judicial pleadings is swell and noise? How much of our an- 
niversary eloquence is emptiness and vanity ;—-a mere bubble ef- 
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fort at display and effect, having no aim to fasten a moral convic- 
tion deep in the heart, satisfied if a smile, a titter, or an up- 
roarious applause bespeak admiration of the speaker to the exclu- 
sion of a moral effect? And even our pulpit oratory, how much 
of it must be allowed to be formal, if it be not rant, just fit to fill 
out the hour prescribed in worship, but animated with no earnest 
intent or purpose fastening on the hearer’s heart, and powerless in 
lasting impression? How often with the permanent pastor, is the 
preparation of his weekly discourses but a drudgery—a mere out- 
side, mechanical work? Might not a Socrates find enough in the 
eloquence of the present day to call out his powers to their utmost 
for the purpose of reforming it;—of emancipating it from its 
sophistical bondage to form ? 

The theoretical bearings of the question are no less imperious in 
their demands of a thorough discussion. If the sentiment of the best 
of the ancients be not correct, if there be no moral procedure essen- 
tially involved in true eloquence, then all our theoretical concep- 
tions of an art of oratory distinguishable from all other arts and 
sciences by strictly scientific boundaries,—of a complete and dis- 
tinct art of rhetoric by itself, are necessarily loose, indefinite. We 
cannot, indeed, distinguish rhetoric from logic or grammar and 
other arts, by any tenable distinctions. There is no art of rheto- 
ric; and what is so called is but a pretence and a shadow. It has 
no philosophical reality. Not only this, all oratorical training is 
but empirical in the lowest sense, hap-hazard, conjectural, un 
certain, in short, idle and irrational. All rhetorical criticism is 
groundless, unmeaning, silly. Anything is right, and anything is 
wrong, according to the accidental stand-point of the critic. 
False assertion, sophistical reasoning, violations of grammar, dis- 
gusting delivery, can be vindicated on as good grounds as their 
opposites. To preach, to plead, to harangue, these are unworthy 
pursuits ; for eloquence is but a Socratic “cook-art,” and all who 
practice it are of the Gorgias herd. But on the other hand, if this 
ancient theory be correct, then rhetoric has a distinct field to itself. 
Separated by palpable boundaries from all other departments of 
science, it is capable of a complete, philosophical development. 
The training of the orator may proceed by well-ascertained laws, 
on a path direct and sure. Criticism has a meaning and a validi- 
ty, and oratory is a noble pursuit, the most noble of all human 
callings. 

For two reasons we shall discuss the question, whether elo- 
quence is a virtue, indirectly, by examining whether these state- 
ments are true; whether the supposition of an ethical element in 
eloquence involves these consequences: one is, that as we think, 
the prevalent opinions can best be met in this way. The direct 
discussion of the question would be in danger of being put upon 
a level with the idle discussions of the Schools. The other reason 
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is, that while these positions, if sustained, would involve an affirma- 
tive answer to the question, the discussion in this form will also 
bring out the main arguments of a direct discussion. 


The first position, then, that we assume, is, that only upon the 
ground that eloquence is essentially and characteristically an eth- 
ical or moral procedure can rhetoric be philosophically distinguish- 
ed fromeither of several kindred arts and sciences. It has been 
practically conceded that rhetoric exists as a distinct art, and can 
therefore be philosophically distinguished from every other art and 
science. This concession, as we shall now attempt to show, in- 
volves the truth of the theory proposed, and, likewise, shows its 
importance. 

hetoric borders on each of the sciences of logic, grammar and 
esthetics, and also on each of the arts of poetry and philosophical 
discourse. In theory, it has been in fact merged by different wri- 
ters, in one or another of these sciences and arts. We shall see 
that the line which separates it from each of these is the line that 
bounds the moral sphere. 

Rhetoric is closely allied to logic. It derives its matter in part 
at least from that science. If logic be regarded in the broader and 
more philosophically just import of the term, as the science which 
enumerates and classifies the intellectual states of the rational 
spirit, as those states are determined by the spirit’s contact with the 
world around it, indicating these natural conditions of their ap- 
pearance, and embracing in its purview all thoughts, whether con- 
ceptions or judgments, then rhetoric, so far as it regards the repre- 
sentation of mere thoughts, is, as Dr. Whately observes, “an off- 
shoot from logic.” Accepting, for the moment, this narrow view 
of rhetoric, we ask now, where lies the boundary between the two 
sciences? Dr. Whately answers, logic “judges of’ arguments, 
rhetoric “invents and arranges” them. Expressing the distinction 
in other language, and expanding Dr. Whately’s view of logic so 
as to embrace conceptions, and all judgments whether intuitive or 
deduced, logic furnishes the forms of thought, rhetoric fills these 
forms with a real content, and disposes them in a proper order. 
But what principle directs how to fill these logical forms, where 
find this content and how to arrange when found? Whence does 
rhetoric obtain this directive principle which this view makes dis- 
tinctive of the art? If logic furnishes it, then rhetoric is distin- 
guished from it, only as an art is distinguished from a science of 
the same subject-matter, which is no distinction at all, in the sense 
now intended. Every complete system of logic should be a com- 
plete science of rhetoric. If the particular character of the thought 
furnishes it, if the specific character of the political events with 
which the statesman is conversant, or that of the body of jurispru- 
dence which the advocate employs, or the scriptural truth which 
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the divine uses as his matter, furnishes it, then, clearly, there is no 
distinct art of rhetoric. We may have a forensic rhetoric and a 
sacred rhetoric ; but one will be a system of politics or of law, and 
the other will be a system of theology. No such directive princ!- 
ple, as is implied in rhetoric as distinguished from logic, is given 
by logic or by the matter of discourse. It must be sought else- 
where, or rhetoric cannot be philosophically distinguished from 
logic. As we shall see, it can come only from a moral source. 

Rhetoric, however, is not confined to the mere representation of 
logical states. Oratory is not mere logic,—cold, dead, although 
well-disposed thought. It is essentially “action.” It is a repre- 
sentation of feeling, sentiment, principle, in short, of character. 
We only assume this now. e assume it lawfully, for it is 
practically conceded that eloquence is not mere logic, habited in 
language or incorporated into vocal sound. This universal prac- 
tical concession recognizes in eloquence what, on close examina- 
tion, will be found to be a moral element. But, what it is perti- 
nent to remark here, just so far as this moral element is left out of 
view in theory, all P cens en, sw distinction between logic and 
rhetoric vanishes. ‘The moment a distinction arises between the 
two, the moral element comes into view. 

Rhetoric is closely allied, likewise, to grammar. Grammar is 
the science which treats of the embodiment of logical states in 
words. Thoughts, whether conceptions or judgments, and their 
relations, as appearing in words, it is the peculiar and sole pre- 
rogative of grammar to superintend and control. In other words, 
grammar is the science of the verbal forms of logical states. Now, 
just as Aristotle, at some times, for he seems inconsistent with 
himself, would absorb rhetoric into logic, so there are others who 
would absorb everything in discourse into grammar. We have, 
accordingly, Arts of composition constructed which are little else 
than applications of the principles of grammar; and what little 
else there is, is merely loose appendage without vital connection 
with the rest. 

But what more in rhetoric than in grammar can there be 
besides the moral element? Oratory, like poetry, expresses, 
indeed, passion, emotion ; and grammar has nothing to do with 
this, except so far as regards the susceptibility of logical states, 
and, consequently, of grammatical forms to be modified by passion, 
what can grammar do with it? Parse the expression of a passion! 
Parse an interjection even! To what law of grammar is it 
subject? What logical relation does it express that determines to 
it a definite form which grammar shall subject to rule? Poetry, 


‘Since writing this paragraph in the text, the following happy illustration 
of its truth has fallen under our eyes from a popular school-book. “To 

the following fragment,” says the author, “would puzzle, if I mistake not, 
even a maturer grammarian : 
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as well as rhetoric, have, thus, it must be allowed, a palpable line 
of separation from grammar; inasmuch as they both express 
passion with which grammar has nothing to do. Oratory, how- 
ever, as will be shown directly, expresses passion only with a 
moral intent, which is not the case with poetry, at least, necessa- 
rily. Oratory ever implies a moral life expressed with a moral 
reference to another moral life. All this is entirely foreign to 
grammar, which confines itself to the mere representation of 
logical states. 

hetorice is, also, closely allied to esthetics. Eloquence im- 
plies form—zesthetic form. It might seem as if it were but one of 
various esthetic forms. So in fact it has been regarded. Many 
of our treatises on rhetoric are but parts of zsthetical systems. 
They only apply principles of taste to the expression of thought. 
Eloquence must, indeed, conform to zsthetic laws; not, however, 
because it is essentially an «esthetic product. Nor are esthetic 
laws its highest laws. It is this false conception of rhetoric— 
ranking it as a department of zsthetics, which has, more than 
anything else, corrupted eloquence in modern times, and made the 
study of it so distasteful to thinking minds. Msthetics has to do 
with the form alone. On this, says Hoffmann, all are agreed ; that 
we can talk of beauty only in respect to an object of sensible 
intuition.’ Hence, as the verbal expression or the vocal delivery 
is in discourse, the chief, not to say with Hoffmann, the only object 
of such intention, this false conception of rhetoric has confined 
attention mainly to this verbal form. Just so far, however, as the 
attention of the speaker is confined to the form—the manner, 
eloquence disappears. It is no longer oratory, it is but theatrical 
display. 

Eloquence is esthetic only because, only so far as all right 
expression of a moral state and all right endeavor to accomplish a 
moral aim must be in beautiful forms. isthetics, as the science 
of beautiful forms, all which are expressions of moral states, does 
indeed regard or imply ethics. There is, however, nothing 
necessarily moral in a merely esthetic production. There may 
be the form, which is all that «esthetics regards, without the 
substance. Aisthetics implies no extrinsic aim, no intent, out of 
itself. It implies conceptions of moral states, it is true. But man 


To die—to sleep ! 
To sleep! perchance, to dream. 

Is to die to be treated as an infinitive or a noun? What governs 
to sleep in each of the two instances of its occurrence? What governs 
todream? To these questions, it is difficult, without a knowledge of sentential 
structure, to return an answer; with it we readily supply the suppressed _por- 
tions of the sentence, and the parsing necessarily follows thus: To die is to 
sleep; but if to die is to sleep, then, perchance, it is [also] to dream!” 

Surely our ideas of the province of grammar need reform. 

' Auschanung. Phil. der Rede. p. 11. 
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has these as a rational being; and may have them in a certain 
degree of perfection without a right moral exercise. The sculptor, 
the painter, need not be himself the hero whom he represents in 
art, in the slightest degree. The poet may be anything but a man 
of virtue. His product may be perfect, so far as esthetical prin- 
ciples go, while himself remains a brute or a fiend. Satan recog- 
nized the loveliness of the form of virtue. He had a conception 
of it, distinct and clear; and if he might be permitted to handle 
the pallet and pencil, could, with some practice, certainly if an apt 
scholar in the arts of design, have represented it on canvas. He 
could not, however, be truly eloquent, any further than show can 
pass for substance. He might play the orator, he could not be 
one. He could not, in other words, express a moral state with an 
aim and intent to produce the same in another mind. This only 
is eloquence. He might appear to conform to rhetorical rules in 
some things; his discourse might be outwardly in conformity 
with those rules ; but from the necessities of the case, if what we 
have assumed and shall attempt to prove, be true of the nature of 
eloquence, his discourse must be in violation of some or all essen- 
tial principles. The representation of a moral state with an intent 
to awaken it in another mind—this essential property of true 
oratory it could not possess. 

If the poet, after producing a true poem, and hence a poem of 
virtuous tendencies, should proceed to publish it for the sake of 
the virtuous effect, then his procedure would be a moral one ;— 
not because, however, of the mere poetical production, but because 
of the good intent in publication. This part of the procedure, 
wherein lies all the morality of it, is, however, certainly not that 
of a poet, as such oratory, on the contrary, involves in itself 
this moral part, as we shall see. For all oratory is not only a 
production, but, at the same time, a publication, and for a moral 
end. 

Here, then, as before, we find the boundary which divides 
rhetoric from zsthetics to be that which bounds the moral field. 
Let this moral characteristic that belongs essentially to rhetoric, 
be dropped from view, and it merges in esthetics. So theory, so 
experience abundantly proves. 

While rhetoric has thus been regarded by different minds as a 
subordinate department respectively of logic, grammar, and es- 
thetics, it has, also, by others, been ranked as a co-ordinate 
department with the art of poetry of the generic art of esthetic 
discourse.’ By those writers who have firmly apprehended the 
moral element in rhetoric, the distinction between these two arts 
has been steadily maintained; while those who have excluded 


' Of the works that proceed on this view, that of Pinder's Eschenburg’s 
Theorie und Litteratur der Schonen Rede-Kiinste, Berlin, 1836. may serve as a 
representative. 
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this element from view, have, with difficulty, if at all, avoided 
confounding them. This is strikingly the case with Aristotle on 
the one hand and Cicero on the other. With Aristotle, the mora! 
in rhetoric was characteristic and fundamental. He accordingly 
keeps the two arts—rhetoric and poetry, entirely distinct ; and 
as he regarded language only as a mere medium of expression, 
and, therefore, accounted style as having little if anything more to 
do with an art of rhetoric, than the natural history of marble and 
granite with the arts of sculpture and architecture, poetry and 
rhetoric in his views have little in common. 

Cicero, on the other hand, dropping the moral element from 
rhetoric, seems at a loss how to distinguish the two from each 
other.’ The fact is the more remarkable, as Cicero adopted gene- 
rally the Aristotelian system of rhetoric. It shows most clearly 
how necessary is the apprehension of the moral element in rhe- 
toric, in order to a distinction between these arts. Our more 
popular modern treatises on rhetoric, which, like Cicero, fix the 
attention rather on the form than on the substance of the discourse, 
in the same way confound these arts. Dr. Campbell regards 
poetry as “ properly no other than a particular mode or form of 
certain branches of oratory.”* Dr. Blair professedly regards them 
as essentially distinct ; yet thinks there is no “occasion for being 
very precise about the boundaries.” And his formal definition, 
which is exceedingly loose, and certainly incorrect, makes them 
differ only in this respect, that poetry addresses the imagination 
and the passions, while oratory addresses itself, for the most part, 
primarily to the understanding.’ His treatise generally seems to 
recognize no essential distinction. 

The distinction between oratory and poetry is, however, palpa- 
ble and fundamental. The entire development of the one art 
must proceed on principles radically different from those on which 
that of the other rests. Oratory seeks an end out of itself; poetry, 
as a pure esthetic art, finds its aim in itself. If it teaches, con- 
vinces, excites, persuades, it does it not of intention but by inci- 
dental consequence. “ Poetry,’ says Theremin,‘ “ seeks nothing 
farther than that the idea correspond perfectly to the form, and the 
form to the idea. Its design can never be to implant the ideas, 
which it expresses with such satisfaction to itself, in another’s 
mind. The one effort would hinder the other. In the double 
endeavor to represent his own spirit and to work upon another, the 
poet would fail in both. Eloquence, which ever seeks an external 
effect, can never, therefore, be regarded as a part of poetry.” 
And, in another place,® he says to the same effect: “Poetic and 
philosophical production is a kind of activity which may be called 
isolated, returning into itself. For it expresses an idea, and has in 

* De Orat. I. 16. ? Philosophy of Rhetoric. Introduction. 

* Rhetoric, Lect. xxxviii. * Book I|., chap. 3. *Ibid. chap. 4.“ 
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the expression no other aim than this idea, and the expression 
itself. What is so produced, can indeed work, like everything that 
exists, outwardly ; yet it has not the design so to work to thank for 
its origin.” 

Oratory is thus essentially distinguished from poetry by this, that 
its aim lies even out of iteelf while in poetry it lies within. This 
outward aim, which thus distinguishes oratory from poetry, lies in 
the moral nature, as has been already assumed, and will, in the pro- 
per place, be proved; and the distinction between these arts is 
consequently given by ethical principles. At all events, without 
the admission of this, all philosophical distinction vanishes. 

Similar observations are applicable to the relationship between 
proper oratory and philosophical discourse. The latter, as There- 
min, in the quotation last made, remarks, has no other aim than 
the idea it expresses, and the expression of it. It accordingly can 
recognize no other law for its representations than that which lies 
in the idea itself, which must appear in its greatest clearness and 
greatest extent,’ except, perhaps, what is prescribed by the medium 
of representation. hile thus oratory and philosophical discourse 
are clearly distinguishable, they are so only from the fact of the 
presence of a moral element in one which is foreign to the other. 
In all oratory, necessarily, then, is seen the living moral man ani- 
mated by a moral intent ; in philosophy, the appearance of all per- 
sonality is foreign and therefore offensive. 


But the existence of this moral element in oratory,—that it is there 
and how it is there, will appear more clearly in the consideration 
of the second position which we assume: that only on this ground 
is a distinct art of oratory philosophically possible or conceivable. 
We come now to view directly what has hitherto been considered 
only indirectly, and formally to prove what has been assumed from 
commonly entertained impressions. 

An essential element in the conception of an art existing by its 
own right, distinct and independent, is that it respects a distinct 
activity or faculty for the exercise of which distinct and peculiar 
laws can be prescribed. Music is an art by itself, and indepen- 
dent, inasmuch as it respects the guidance and development of the 
faculty of song, which is a distinct faculty. sthetic art gene- 
rally is the art of representing the ideal in outward perfect forms, 
a power obviously distinct and complete in itself. Poetry is the 
art of representing an ideal in forms of language. Every true art 
supposes thus a distinct, peculiar power, inherent in the race of 
man; not accidental, not the creature of time and circumstance, 
but seated in man as man. Hence it becomes necessary to show, 
that oratory is the development of such a power, or it cannot 
claim to be an art. As Theremin forcibly observes,’ “ If it cannot 

‘Book III. chap. 3. *Book I., chap. 1. 
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qe shown that eloquence is one of the elemental powers in man, 
then that opinion, (that eloquence is a creature of circumstances, 
and that ancient eloquence was the product only of the peculiar 
condition of ancient states,) stands uncontested ; and whoever in 
modern times deems himself an orator, has only to give up his 
claims. But if this can be shown, and a distinct original power is 
in fact indicated, the development of which, in a certain direction, 
necessarily produces eloquence, then is it no more the ephemeral 
blossom of a single age; and although it may conceal itself, and 
sometimes appear under other names, it yet lives just as real and 
energetic a life in modern as in ancient times. 

If oratory then, be an art distinct by itself, of what faculty or 
activity is it the development? Not the faculty of representing 
mental states in outward forms generally. This idea merges it in 
art generally, and confounds it with sculpture, music, all other 
particular arts. Not, more specifically, the faculty of representing 
in forms of language. For then oratory comes under the same 
laws as poetry ; and the orator should speak inrhyme and measure, 
or the poet sing in unbound prose. Not, still more specifically, 
the faculty of representing a real, as poetry is the faculty of repre- 
senting an ideal in forms of language.’ For then all scientific 
composition would be oratory; and the geometrician must con- 
struct his demonstrations, the philosopher draw out his conclusions 
by the same laws by which the orator pleads. Persuasion then 
becomes synonymous with scientific representation. Then 
Euclid is eloquent, and Demosthenes is no more so; unless, 
indeed, we say the geometrician is not eloquent because he strictly 
conforms to the laws of such representation, and the orator is 
eloquent because he violates them. The orator never makes the 
laws derivable from the representation of a real in forms of lJan- 
guage his highest controlling laws; while the philosopher must. 
What then, precisely, is the peculiar faculty in man which, put in 
exercise in the right direction, creates oratory? We shall give 
our own answer to this question, after having presented that given 
by Theremin. 

After having remarked, as already quoted, that the activity 
conceived in the production of poetical and philosophical dis- 
course is an isolated activity, returning into itself, he proceeds : 


“ There is another kind of activity, which ever aims at an external change, 
whether in the sentiments or the actions of men, whether in the relations of 
friendship or kindred, or those of the state and church. To this kind of acti- 
vity, the collective sum of which constitutes social life, belongs now eloquence ; 
and it is so closely intertwined with the circumstances of the time that it can- 


* This is Hoffmann’s definition of rhetoric and poetry, as given in his Philo- 
sophie der Rede, Stuttgart ed., 1841, p. 20. It is the direct opposite of Dr. 
Whately’s; who distinguishes poetry from prose only by its external form ; ite 
rhyme and meter. 
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not, even for reflection, be separated from them. For if, in a tragedy of Sopho- 
cles, it is very possible to regard it as something that subsists for itself, and to 
conceive of it as separated from all civil relations of the poet, such a sepa- 
ration in a speech of Demosthenes cannot be effected. No one is an isolated 
product of art; no one can be rent out of the woof of circumstances in which 
it was spoken: only as connected with these does it form a unity; which 
again was only an act, a point in the political career of the orator. * * * 
Since, however, all action of man in his relations, stands, or should stand, un- 
der the control of the moral law, the practice of eloquence, since it is no other 
than such action, can be subject to no other than ethical laws. It strives to 
produce a change in the sentiments and actions of other men; the inquiry 
after its piincipies naturally changes itself accordingly into this: What are the 
laws by which a free being should work on other free beings? ‘This question 
can be answered only out of ethics. * * * And should it be possible to 
derive all the rules of eloquence, recognized as true and just, but hitherto put 
together without systematic connection, from the laws by which one free being 
should work upon another, then there would exist no doubt that rhetoric, as 
theory of eloquence, is a part of ethics; and eloquence itself is a capacity to 
work by ethical laws, that is, is a virtue.’ 


He concludes the chapter with the observation : “eloquence in all 
its diflerent forms is nothing else than the development of the eth- 
ical instinct itself.” ' 

He goes on, in the next chapter, to show that the laws which 
govern the orator come thus from ethics. We give the 
substance of his reasoning; the orator has ends and de- 
signs to set in execution; but, in effecting his end, he can 
usurp no authority over his hearers. He stands ever on a level 
with them. He,must respect their freedom, and never rob them 
of this prerogative either by arousing their passions or misleading 
their understandings. While they are ravished by his eloquence, 
they must, at the same time, act independently ; and while they 
follow his will, must not only believe they follow their own, but 
actually follow it. This is shown to be possible by the considera- 
tion, that there is something universal and necessary which all 
men will, which from their moral nature they must will ;—that 
the true freedom of man ever strives after the realization of certain 
ideas which may be enumerated and distinctly indicated. The 
orator has accordingly satisfied every demand of morality so soon 
as he refers back his aim to one of the ideas which each one of 
his hearers desires to put in action. The highest law of eloquence 
accordingly is: The idea, which the orator wishes to put into 
action, must be referred back to the necessary ideas of the 
hearer. 

Ideas, generally, are productive thoughts which impel to pro- 
duction and action, and are themselves the germ of the product as 
well as the rules of the form which is to contain it. There are, 
thus, plastic, musical, poetical ideas, out of which arise the crea- 
tions in each of these departments of art; there are, too, ethical 


1 Book I. ch. 4. 
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ideas, which represent themselves in the life, which lie in the 
reason, which must be presupposed in every man as a being 
endowed with reason, and, also, actually dwell in every one, 
although not in equal clearness and vigor. For the acting spirit, 
these ideas flow together and form one whole, which shines before 
it as the highest object of his endeavors, and which can be realized 
7 his action. But for reflection and expression, this highest 
Oo nes divides itself into three separate ideas, according as it is 
referred to the circumstances of the action, or to the condition of 
the acting spirit, or the necessary consequences of action, whether 
interior or exterior. These are the ideas of duty, virtue, happi- 
ness. ‘These are the necessary practical ideas which are to be 
found in every man; and freedom consists merely in following 
these ideas uncontrolled and unimpeded. 

Hence appears the first duty of the orator. The hearers, while 
they are carried along by the eloquence, should yet remain free, and 
to this end the orator should refer back his own particular idea to 
their necessary ideas. He accordingly shows them, how, in order 
to fulfil their duty, to devote themselves to virtue, to promote their 
happiness, they must necessarily put what he proposes into exe- 
cution. Thus, the orator not only respects the freedom of the 
hearer, but, while he seems entirely to overwhelm him, has actually 
elevated him to the highest degree of conscious independence.' 

Some difficulty might be experienced in endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the bearing of these general positions on actual forms of elo- 
quence. The author goes on to indicate in what specific forms 
these general ideas, to which true oratory must ever refer, actu- 
ally appear in specific departments of eloquence. 


“There are,” he observes, ‘among men two relations which have the com- 
mon aim to facilitate the realization of ethical ideas ; and both are ordained ot 
God, the one supernaturally, the other by a necessity of nature. The first is 
the church, the second, the state. 

‘Since in the state the universal ethical law, in its application to particular 
cases, is more closely determined by positive laws and ordinances, right, (jus) 
here steps into the place of duty. Since, farther, the happiness of each indi- 
vidual consists in his being free of hindrance in his action as a citizen, and 
since this cannot be, except in a flourishing condition of the commonwealth, the 
ethical idea of happiness changes itself into the endeavor after the well-being 
of the state. Virtue, finally, comes here into consideration only so far as the su- 
preme good, to the production of which it is disposed and fitted, also furthers the 
well-being of the commonwealth : and in this relation it iscalled merit. Right, 
civil weal, and merit, are accordingly the necessary ideas by which each mem- 
ber of the state as such is guided in his action ; and the, first duty of the orator, 
if he treats his hearers as citizens of the state, consists in showing them how, 
by the carrying out of what he proposes, right is practiced, state-weal furthered, 
and civil merit attained. 

“In the Church, a divine institutioa and standing under divine rule, human 
reason cannot be regarded as supreme lawgiver. This is God alone, who by 
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His natural word in the conscience, and by his revealed word in the gospel, 
speaks to us, and gives us a rule of conduct. What, accordingly, this prescribes 
in a different case, is not barely duty, an idea which only refers man back to 
himself, but the will of God. Farther, the term, virtue, indicates that degree of 
moral perfection to which man can elevate himself, which he can attain by om 
severing struggle with sin. The Christian, however, knows something higher 
He looks upon moral perfection, as it reigns, without struggle, and without con- 
flict, in the Divine being; and that perfect condition of the soul can, hence, for 
him, only consist in likeness to God ; or, since the invisible Godhead has be- 
come man, and lived and acted in human relations, in likeness to Christ. Hap- 
piness he cannot by any possibility seek in a succession of conditions, each of 
which facilitates the production of the supreme good in that which follows. 
On the other hand, his eye, which presses into eternity, discerns the final end 
to which this succession of conditions leads, to wit, inner union with God, or 
blessedness. For his guiding idea, he accordingly choses barely that which is 
the end, and not happiness, which, conceived in the bighest ethical purity, can 
be only the way to this end. If, therefore, an orator regards himself and his 
hearers as members of the church, his duty consists in bringing the idea which 
he wishes to communicate to them into union with the ideas which he must 
necessarily pre-suppose in them. These, according to the foregoing, are the 
will of God, likeness to God, blessedness. [f, in a sermon, no one of these 
= of view is predominant, this much, at least, is certain; it does not be- 


ng to the province of eloquence. 
“Tt appears from this, that as to their ideas, that is, their essential nature, 
religious and secular eloquence are throughout one and the same.”” 


This is the argument of Theremin to sustain the position that 
eloquence isa virtue. If exception may be taken to some views 
incidentally connected with the argument ;—if, in presenting the 
argument he seem to take too broad ground at sonie points and 
too narrow at others, still, we think, there is real force in the rea- 
soning, and sufficient to sustain the conclusion. We will now 
present our own view. 

We have seen that oratory is essentially distinguished from 
poetry and philosophical discourse. The poet and the philosopher 
find the end of their representations in the matter represented and 
the representation itself. The orator finds his end, ever, eternal, 
to both. It is this exterior aim in oratory which distinguishes it 
from every other art ; and is that which constitutes the only possi- 
ble ground on which a distinct art can be constructed. But this 
exterior aim which characterizes all oratory necessarily involves 
in the pursuit of it a moral procedure. This will appear from 
several distinct points of view. 

Abstractly and subjectively, the orator’s apprehension of his 
aim involves an exercise essentially moral. As his end lies exterior 
to the representation itself, it must lie in the mind addressed. The 
orator must apprehend his aim as thus fixed in another mind ;—he 
must contemplate an effect to be produced there, or he cannot be 
an orator. Oratory cannot be without this. He cannot, now, 
by the laws of his being, move thus to produce an effect on another 

Chap. vi. 
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mind, consciously, intentionally, without drawing with him his 
moral nature. A man may as well administer relief to the distress 

ed without a moral exercise. If he does it with the insensibility of 
a stone, he yet acts in his moral nature; he acts asa moral being 
in violation of the laws of his nature as such. There are many, 
not to say, most of the actions of life, which do not necessarily 
bear in themselves this moral character. All those proceedings in 
every day life, which do not contemplate a change directly in an- 
other rational spirit, are not necessarily moral Seer in them- 
selves. They are so only in this respect; that into them all, a 
moral character perhaps, should be introduced. In this respect, 
“the ploughing of the wicked is sin.” But mere mechanical acts 
bear no moral character in themselves. Every conscious, inten- 
tional procedure towards an effect on another rational spi- 
rit, is however, necessarily and essentially a moral procedure. 
Even the endeavor, consciously put forth, to produce a mere 
intellectual conviction in another mind, involves an intent to bring 
one rational nature in contact with another similar nature ; it can- 
not be made without an apprehension of the moral relations exist- 
ing between such natures, or consequently without the moral cha- 
racter which such apprehension necessarily gives to the procedure. 
Pure intellect cannot abstract itself from the concrete rational na- 
ture and go out alone and work on another intellect similarly ab- 
stracted. It cannot conceive of an effect on intellect except as in 
intimate unioa with moral traits. 

In like manner, abstractly and objectively, it may be shown that 
all oratory involves necessarily a moral procedure. Every orato- 
rical effect is a moral effect. ies an intellectual state transferred 
from one concrete rational spirit to another, cannot but carry a 
moral effect. We cannot receive a conviction from another with- 
out receiving with it the impress of his rational nature. We may 
even go further and say with Hoffmann, “a moral effect fails no 
spoken word.” This moral effect must be included in the aim 
of the orator, and give the pursuit of it, therefore, a moral charac- 
ter. This objective argument may, perhaps, be more _for- 
cibly presented from the position taken by Theremin as already 

iven. Philosophical discourse seeks only the true. It fully satis- 

es its end, when the true appears in its representations. Poetry 
seeks only the beautiful. It cares nothing for the true for its own 
sake, only as a means; only as nothing beautiful can belong to 
anything but the true. Its end is fully satisfied when the beautiful 
appears in its representations. Not so with oratory. The orator 
does not seek as his end the true, nor the beautiful in its more gene- 
ral import. These he must regard as his means. They are nei- 
ther of them his ultimateend. His end isever a moral one. It is 
ever to win to the right, the good, the lovely in character—the 
three phases of the moral. fie must, indeed, conform himself 
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strictly to the true in all his representations ; he must not violate 
the laws of the beautiful in any step of his progress; for the right, 
the good, the perfect in character, are ever in harmony with the 
true and the beautiful. So far the orator must be philosopher and 
poet ; and so far, his end is not a moral one. But he is more than 
this, and so far as he is so, his proceeding is in the moral sphere. 

The same will appear from a concrete view. Seeking his end in 
a rational nature, addressing a rational nature directly, he must ap- 
pear in the fullness of his personality to a full personality. This, 
precisely, is oratory,—the representation of the full person in forms 
of language to a fullperson. In all true oratory, there appears a 
personality in all the concrete fullness of personal relations, com- 
municating itself to a personality in all the concrete fullness of its 
personal relations ;—a living moral man acting in the present with 
acting,moralmen. Here, accordingly, we find an activity, distinct, 
peculiar, which an art may respect; on which an art may be consti- 
tuted. It is an activity distinguishable widely from that exerted in 
the poetical and the philosophical representation. In that is no 
personality properly concerned. On the contrary, the appearance 
of the person with its individual relations in all poetry and philo- 
sophical discourse is justly an offence. The I can never properly 
represent itself there. In oratory, on the other hand, the I ap- 
pears every where ; can never be dropped from view. The mat- 
ter represented ever appears in oratory, in the individual forms of 
the representing subject; in poetry and philosophy, never. 

We have, Aistorically, another distinct, independent argument 
in favor of the position. Oratory, as a distinct art, has found itself 
under the necessity of recognizing the moral element as the essen- 
tial principle of its development. That it has done this uncon- 
sciously, only the more conclusively demonstrates its essential re- 
lationship to ethics. Not only this, but the actual forms of orato- 
ry which have appeared, as is implied in the view already present- 
ed from Theremin, are distinguishable into classes only on the ethi- 
cal principle. 

Aristotle founds his grand division of the art of rhetoric on the 
kinds of discourse; and these he distributes in reference to their 
ethical relations. It is true he did not recognize at all this ethical 
foundation. Perhaps, as Theremin intimates, this was hardly pos- 
sible till the existence of the Christian church gave full develop- 
ment to one of the leading branches of eloquence. Indeed, the 
Aristotelian principle of classification seems to us absurd, not to 
say ridiculous. He says,’ “ Discourse consists of three things, 
the speaker, the subjectand the hearer. But the end isin the hearer ; 
16 téhog #gb¢ tov tov zou. Therefore, he seems to argue, we are to 
determine the kinds of discourse exclusively from the hearer. Now 


* Rhet. I. 3. It will be remarked how distinctly Aristotle grasped the exte- 
tior aim of all oratory. 
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the hearer is either a spectator or a judge. The judge is either 
a judge of things past or things future. The judge of things fu- 
ture is the senator; the judge of things past is the determiner of 
causes. The judge of power or capability is the spectator. So 
that of necessity, he concludes, there must be three kinds of rhe- 
torical discourses ; the deliberative, the judicial and the epideictic 
or eulogistic. Arbitrary as all this appears to us to be, as a philo- 
sophical foundation for the classification of discourse, yet the re- 
sults to which he arrives, or we should rather say, the position 
which this fanciful reasoning is brought in to sustain, will be found 
to rest on a truly ene eae basis. How much did the keen, 
practical insight of the Greek descry beyond the farthest reach of 
their philosophical speculations ? Let us not reject their conclu- 
sions Leones we must their reasonings. These three forms of 
oratory are the very ones given us by the three phases of the moral ;— 
the right, the good, the lovely in character. eliberative discourse 
ever fastens on the good ; judicial discourse on the right ; epideic- 
tic or eulogistic on the lovely in character. The distinction can 
be vindicated only on this ethical relationship. 

Now this distinction of discourses has ever prevailed in systems 
of rhetoric; while the grounds adduced for it by Aristotle have 
been rejected. It is a fact of conclusive force as showing that the 
development of the art must respect an ethical element. 

Corresponding with this we have but three kinds of oratory in 
actual existence. All eloquence may be distributed under this 
classification. It can be on no other principle. The laws, too, 
which govern in each, derive their peculiar character and force 
from this fundamental principle. 

The moral element is thus proved conclusively to lie at the root 
of all development of the oratorical activity in man ; for no arbi- 
rary principle can give a complete classification. Only on this 
ethical ground, consequently, can an art of oratory be philosophi- 
cally constructed. 

It may be supposed, however, that this view is hardly compatible 
with the well-received import of the term, eloquence. The term 
generally implies degree. We attach the name to certain parts 
of the same discourse. There seems to be much address in which 
the speaker endeavors to convince or persuade, to which, however, 
it would be a violent use of the term to give the name of elo- 
quence. It may be observed in reply to this objection, that the 
term poetry, has a similar use. e may single out portions of 
the same poem, and say of them, in perfect harmony with the re- 
ceived use of the term, “they are poetry ;’—making the term sig- 
nificant of degree. That the term eloquence, has been more ex- 
clusively used in this way is sufficiently accounted for from the 
fact that what eloquence,—oratory, is in its essential nature, has 
not been accurately determined and understood. 
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It may be thought, moreover, that this view of oratory makes 
all discourse addressed to another, even familiar conversation, 
oratory. So indeed, the language of Theremin seems to imply, 
where, as already quoted,’ he speaks of the exercise of the oratort- 
cal activity distinguished from the poetic and philosophical, as 
occurring in the relations of kindred and act as well as in 
those of the state and the church. But, it should be remarked, he 
only indicates the oratorical activity as a specific form of this social 
life. Yetjust so far as a moral effect in another mind is aimed at 
in discourse, even in conversational discourse, there is oratory. 
All conversation does not contemplate such moral effect. That, 
by the definition, is not oratory. But we may find true oratory, 
true eloquence in the retired circle as well as before the vast as- 
sembly ; by the hearth as well as in the pulpit. The intercession of 
Effie Deans has thus been justly characterized as eloquent. 


The third position which we take in the discussion of this ques- 
tion is, that every received canon of peculiarly oratorical criticism 
owes its validity to the assumption of the moral element in oratory. 

Advancing negatively to the proof of this position, we may 
confidently ask, from what other source can such validity be de- 
rived ? ot from any science of logic, grammar or esthetics. 
The principles given in these sciences, oratory must, indeed, ob- 
serve. It must take the intellectual states given in logic,—concep- 
tions and judgments, in their logical relations. It must observe 
the laws which control the incorporation of these states into ver- 
bal forms. It must not either violate the principles which our 
esthetic nature prescribes. So the orator must not contravene 
the laws of his physical structure. But neither logic, grammar, 
esthetics or physiology gives purely or peculiarly oratorical rules. 
Nor, farther, does the art of philosophical discourse give such rules. 
This art seeks as its end, the representation of the true for its own 
sake. The orator, on the other hand, uses the true for a higher 
moral end. If oratory were conformed to the same laws that con- 
trol philosophical discourse then, as already observed, oratory 
would be identical with scientific essay ; and a system of scholas- 
tic logic would be as eloquent as Patrick Henry’s speech on the 
war of the revolution. Nor does the art of poetry give them. 
This art seeks as its end the representation of the beautiful for its 
own sake. It is only a degenerate, unworthy oratory that seeks 
admiration only. To subject oratory to the laws of poetry, leav- 
ing out only the outward form of poetry—the rhyme and metre, 
would give us instead of sound oratory, poetry run mad, as it is 
well called,—poetry demented or vapid declamation. And if not 
these arts, which have a common form or medium for their repre- 
resentation with oratory, certainly no other arts. Indeed, all rules, 
all canons of criticism, derived from other sources, exclusive of 
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the moral are arbitrary, capricious, have no systematic connection, 
and consequently possess no philosophical validity. This will ap- 
pear more conclusively from an examination of some specific 
canons of oratorical criticism which are generally received as of 
most importance and of highest validity. 

It isa law of oratory consecrated by the assent of successive 
centuries, of rhetoricians and orators, not to say by the coinciding 
assent of common sense for that period, that the speaker must, in 
the judgment of the hearer, possess the several qualities of good- 
sense, good-will, and good principle. But why so? Is this a law 
applicable to any discourse not involving a moral element? Must 
the philosopher prove himself to be possessed of these qualities be- 
fore we will regard with any favor his scientific treatises, assent 
to his reasonings, or accept his conciusions? Do we judge the 
poet by this law? Is a poem any less a poem, because the poet 
is not what he should be in mental furniture, in good feeling cr 
right principle ? Above all, must we know these facts of his per- 
sonal character before we read or admire his poetry? We require 
this of the orator. It is stolidity or a crime to hear one whom we 
know to be a fool, amisanthrope or a knave in any proper oratory. 
Why is this? On what ground rests the validity of this rhetorical 
rule? Only on this; that the person in its concreteness, and 
therefore in its moral relations, must enter into all oratory. 

It is another equally well-received rule in oratory, that the 
speaker respect the relations which he personally sustains to his 
hearers. ‘The apostle Paul, in his instructions to Timothy as to 
the mode of his preaching, recognizes the authority of the rule 
when he says, “ Rebuke not an elder, but entreat him as a father, 
and the younger men as brethen, &c.” Why now, must the 
preacher, why must every public speaker recognize thus his re- 
lations to his hearers ? What principle gives us this canon? Why 
will not the oration be just as good, just as perfect, if these per- 
sonal relations be disregarded :—if the youth speak as a father, with 
the gravity, the cautiousness, the authority of age, or the hoary 
head with the vivacity and warmth and freshness of a stripling ? 
These personal relations do not affect the quality of a poem or a 
philosophical essay. We never inquire for them when we discuss 
their merits, as we must when we criticise an oration. Why are 
they necessary in oratory, except on the ground that has been in- 
dicated ? 

Farther, it is an indispensable law of oratory that it respect the 
occasion. On what rests the validity of this canon? Not, cer- 
tainly on any ground common to philosophy or poetry. We do 
not condemn the poems of Macpherson or Chatterton because 
their structure belies the age in which they were written. But 
let an orator address us in the language of former ages, and what 
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reception should we feel ourselves compelled to give to his decla- 
mation ? 

Another law of oratory equally imperative is, that the orator 
must ever conceive of himself as addressing in his own personali- 
ty, his hearers who are likewise conceived in their distinct personali- 
ty. He must appear as the person speaking, and they be address- 
ed as persons spoken to. hen he speaks of himself, he must use 
the first person singular ; when he speaks of them he must use the 
second person. He cannot say, “we have said’—‘“we must 
urge,” meaning himself; for he then drops the orator, and becomes 
the mere essayist. How ridiculous would it appear in Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero or Chatham to substitute for the “ ego” the “ we” of our 
modern preachers? So if he talk of himself or his hearers as 
third persons;—if he should say “the speaker has presented,” or 
“ the hearers will judge,” instead of “J have presented,” “you will 
judge,” as an essayist represents himself and his readers, he 
ceases so far to be an orator. Now on what ground rests this re- 
quisition unless on that indicated? Certainly not on any thing 
common to poetry and philosophical discourse. It is egotism in 
the poet, if it be not a mere figure ; it is egotism in the essayist to 
represent himself, unless the self be the matter of the representa- 
tion. Neither can appear as the personal organ of the representa- 
tion. But oratory requires this; and thus to represent himself is 
no egotism in him. He is not to shun the use of the first person 
singular, therefore, to avoid the imputation of egotism, if it be ne- 
cessary to express the organ of the representation. He might as 
well seek to evade the charge by concealing his outward person 
behind a screen while speaking. He is only egotistic when the 
self is unnecessarily made the matter of the representation; not 
when other matter is represented through the self.' 

The orator must, moreover, appear ever in the present. It is a 
just rule that he never speak, as does the essayist, of what he has 
said, or is saying, or is to say, in any but the relations of 
time, past, present, and future. For, oratory is a transpiring event, 
a procedure in time, a progressive action, involving, consequently, 
a full concrete personality. Its parts must, hence, be measured in 
time, not in space. The orator must not, in denoting any of 
these parts, represent them as “ above,” as if they were higher up 
on a written page, or as “ farther on,” as if they were at a distance 
ahead in space on an extended surface. They are to him the 
already” spoken, the “hereafter” to be considered.” 

‘ A popular anecdote, whether true or not, well sets forth the absurdity of 
the use of the plural when only the speaker is intended, so common in the 
modern pulpit. A celebrated preacher, famous for the use of the “ we,” one 
summer afternoon, after worrying himself sometime with pulling and stretch- 
ing his cravat, suddenly broke off his discourse, and proceeding to relieve his 
neck of the incumbrance, exclaimed, ‘‘ our wife has tied our neck-kerchief too 


tight to-day.” It would be pertinent to ask, how large a partnership there 
was in the preacher’s conjugal interest ? 
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All these canons of oratorical criticism rest on this ground, that 
oratory is a representation by a present, moral person to present 
moral persons, all appearing in the concrete fullness of their per- 
sonal relations. They have no validity except on this ground. 
Poetry recognizes no such canons. The Iliad remains just as 
perfect a product of art, if judged separately from the person of 
the poet. The oration on the crown is nothing, except as the 
living Demosthenes, the Athenian citizen, statesman, leader, just as 
he was determined, in his personal character and relations, by the 
condition of Athens at that day, appears everywhere in it. This 
is why poetry of a remote age or clime commands admiration ; 
while oratory, of perhaps a vastly superior order, is neglected or 
despised. The poem is complete in itself; since poetry has no 
exterior aim. Its whole beauty ‘is contained in the product. We 
do not care for the producer, who or what he was. In oratory, 
on the other hand, the present living speaker being abstracted, 
and its very life is gone. Only, as this is supplied by an active, 
well-informed imagination, can the best oratory of another age 
receive anything of its merited admiration. Hence, to be truly 
ravished by written oratory imports a vastly higher culture than 
to.be thus affected by poetry or the product of any other esthetic 
art. 

It is precisely on the same ground that we are enabled to 
answer the question which perplexed the mind of Cicero so much ; 
—why there have been so many good poets and so few good 
orators? It is, indeed, as he says, because of a peculiar difficulty 
in oratory. But that difficulty lies in this, that a perfect oratory 
imports a perfect man; for the living person that embodies in 
itself all oratorical representations, is. ever a commanding, rather 
the commanding element; and only as that is perfect can the 
representation be perfect. Hence, even the recorded discourses 
of Christ, if animated by a vivid imagination, with a full and 
complete conception of the person of Christ in its moral perfect- 
ness, and with a correct apprehension of the moral state of His 
hearers, will be ranked among the most perfect forms of oratory, 
and easily gain assent to the testimony respecting Him; “that 
never man spoke like that man.” 

But it should be remarked_ that the whole of virtue does not 
— appear in every specific instance of oratorical dis- 
course. The orator represents generally but a single virtue or 
= as the prominent one, as that of patriotism, or a specific 
orm of it, when he addresses the senate, or the love of what is 
just and equal when he addresses the judge, or the particular trait 
of character which predominates in the subject of panegyric, or 
constitutes the end of hortatory discourse. These spsetlc forms 
of virtue may be in exercise in a high degree, while in the other 
elements of a virtuous character there may be defect; just as a 
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man may be brave, or generous, or just, while in other traits, or 
even in his general character, he may be deficient. This fact, 
however, does not prove bravery, generosity, or justice to be out 
of the moral sphere, or the exercise of these qualities to be subject 
to other than ethical principles. If the particular virtue shine 
out full and bright, then the oration by every principle of oratori- 
cal criticism, rises highest in merit as a product of art. It is 
because the moral sentiment of love of country shines out in 
such purity and strength in Demosthenes, in Chatham, in Henry, 
that their eloquence rises so near perfection. It is this which, 
more than anything else, constitutes the superiority of Demos- 
thenes to Cicero as an orator. In the Grecian, patriotism was 
the master spirit; and his earnestness in winning his countrymen 
to measures or decisions which should advance the gloty of 
Athens, carries him along with an almost superhuman, certainly a 
resistless power onward to his end. He has, indeed, furnis 
himself with matter ; he is a thoroughly trained, a thoroughly in- 
formed statesman. He has disciplined his mind to thorough method. 
He has mastered by long training all the means of expression, so that 
they run in of themselves as they are needed for his firmly appre+ 
hended purpose. But it is his earnestness, arising from a noble 
sentiment and fastening on a corresponding noble end, that ani- 
mates and wields these instrumentalities, which at the same time 
furnish the necessary body of the spirit’s expression and are enno- 
bled by its dignity and enlivened with its iife. Cicero was inferior 
to his great rival in the strength of this sentiment ; and his oratory 
is less vehement, less earnest, less commanding. It suffers him to 
run out more after form; to think more of his manner. It is 
hence less effective. 

The stand-point in all oratorical ‘criticism is, thus, the strength 
and elevation of the moral sentiment ruling in the speaker, and 
the force with which it bears him on towards the moral end which 
is the object of all oratory. Voice, words, images, are but the 
matter in which this sentiment must, in expression, embody itself. 
They are necessary, indeed, but necessary only as instruments. 
Whether to be ve 5 at all and how—this is to be determined from 
the sentiment and the end of the discourse. No true criticism of 
style, thus, can proceed without regard to this essential element in 
all oratory. “True eloquence does not consist in speech. It 
must exist in the man; in the subject; and in the occasion. The 
clear conception, outrunning the deductions of logic; the hi 
purpose; the firm resolve ; the dauntless spirit, speaking from 
tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every feature, urging the 
whole man onward, right onward to his object ;—this, this is 
eloquence.” 

The fourth position, which we assume in this discussion, is, that 
only upon the ground adduced, can a pursuit, the noblest and most 
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beneficent in its results of all that invite the endeavors of men, be 
properly recommended or justified to a generous, upright spirit. 

If oratory be but the miserable art of imposing on the judgment 
by tricks of sophistry and deceitful words, or what amounts to the 
same thing, allow in itself of such imposition ; if it be within its 
proper province, “to make the worse appear the better cause ;” if 
it be but a jugglery of words, an art of show, and pretence, and 
illusion, as, it is admitted, seems to be a lawful inference from 
prevalent conceptions of the art even as revealed in professed sys- 
tems of rhetoric; if, in short, it have no moral heart, no moral life 
of its own, which can take up the pure and active spirit, and bear 
it along in its own high course; it is full worthy of all the ridicule 
and contempt which the wit of Plato could heap upon it; and 
Gorgias, and the whole tribe of his descendants, should be ban- 
ished from every well-regulated state. It has nothing to save it, 
as has the art of philosophical discourse, as has poetry, and each 
esthetic art. These arts all necessarily work healthfully on mo- 
rals, and the best interests of men ; although this be not the direct 
and immediate end of the artist in his work. The revelation of 
the true and of the beautiful, although for their own sake, and not 
for a moral end, is ever in harmony with morality, and promotive 
of it. But oratory, unless it have a moral end in view, unless it 
aim to link the specific end in each discourse to a moral idea 
necessarily residing in every human breast, and hence, from its 
essential nature, subject itself, throughout to ethical control, is all 
a vague, aimless, characterless thing. It has no philosophical foun- 
dation, and cannot, therefore, be developed into an art or science. 
It has no laws, no principles, no rules. Everything is afloat ; no- 
thing stable. No reason can be given why an orator, as such, 
should ever observe the laws of truth, other than that which binds 
thieves to the law of thievish honor. Such laws cease to be valid, 
consequently, at the caprice of the orator, as of the robber, and are 
but spider-webs before a stronger reason; on the tenable legal 
ground, ratione cessante, cessat etiam lex. Philosophical discourse 
has a law given for its conduct in its very nature. As the repre- 
sentation of the true for its own sake, it must necessarily observe 
the true everywhere. Poetry has, likewise, a law prescribed by 
its‘essential nature, and, therefore, for it, of universal validity and 
absolute. It must represent nothing but what is beautiful; and 
the beautiful is always in harmony with the, true and the right. 

‘ But oratory, which has no end in itself, which essentially seeks an 
end out of itself, unless that end be found in the moral nature, in 
the concrete person, has no law ; can have none till that exterior 
end is ascertained. It need not be said that whatever is necessa- 
rily lawless is unworthy of the pursuit of any rational nature.—But, 
happily, this is not so. The exterior end which all true oratory 
implies, lies in the moral nature. It breathes, therefore, a pure. 
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moral element. Its very life is a moral life. So Plato himself 
felt ; and therefore was he so severe in his denunciations of the 
Gorgias corruption of it into a miserable “cook-art.” Plato in- 
sisted that the true orator must be a just man. He could do this 
only on the ground that oratory is itself a moral procedure. How 
absurd to make this requisition of a poet! 

Abstract from oratory this ethical element, and it becomes at 
once a heartless, lifeless form, from the embrace of which every 
warm and pure spirit must revolt. But conceived, as in reality it 
is, as a development of a moral germ, regarded as springing ever 
from a moral sentiment, the exercise of which is a virtue, and in 
its whole development as but the movement of that sentiment on- 
ward towards its moral end, and there is everything in it to love, 
to admire. It becomes the noblest, most inviting pursuit open to 
man. It is of all pursuits the most beneficent in its results, for the 
awakening of moral sentiments in man is the highest, best effect of 
human endeavors, yea, of Divine workings. It works, too, most 
healthfully and fosteringly on the spirit itself that exerts the powers 
of oratory. Every exertion is a direct exertion of a moral power ; 
and, therefore, is ever fostering to the moral principle. 

Theremin has a remark, interesting and important in itself, 
but of peculiar pertinence here, as indicating the probable influ- 
ence on the orator himself of frequent addresses to large assem- 
blies. “Taken singly,” he says,’ “men may be full of little pas- 
sions; but so soon as they are assembled in large masses, each one 
seems to give up the bad part of his individuality, in order to 
retain only the purely human in it, which is ever good. So far as 
he loses himself in the crowd, he is no more the narrow-spirited 
creature that is ruled by lust and selfishness; but his interest 
blends with that of all the others, and hence can be only pure and 
noble. The larger, therefore, the assembly, the more magnanimous 
and noble must the orator be, or he is lost.” Even with the modi- 
fication which some might feel themselves obliged in truth to make 
of this general remark, it yet expresses a great truth ; and its bear- 
ing on the formation of character in the orator is most obvious. 
It proves that the habitual appearance before large auditories to 
lay hold of their common impulses and common convictions, must 
tend to expand and elevate the spirit. 

This is true of all true oratory. There is much that is spurious. 
The false, the merely seeming, as the cloaking of immoral ends 
under the disguise of the truly moral, the veiling of falsehood 
under the covering of truth, this, of itself, can yan | indeed, only 
all on the dissembling spirit. But no such effect results from the 
practice of oratory as founded on its proper ethical basis, and de- 
veloped throughout in strict conformity to ethical principles. 

It is, indeed, true that not all good orators are good men. So 
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fortitude and bravery are virtues, although not all soldiers, whose 
very profession leads them to the habitual exercise of these virtues 
are good men. The exercise of a pure, moral oratory does not 
necessarily involve in it the whole character. It still remains 
true, that the truer and more perfect the oratory, the better will 
be the man; and, conversely, the better the man, other things 
being equal, the more perfect will be the oratory. This is true in 
a different and higher sense than a similar remark in regard to 
poetry. Poetry, as ever the representation of the beautiful, which 
is ever the form of a moral state, bears an indirect relation to 
ethics; and such as to warrant the proposition, the better the man, 
the better the poet. But oratory, as the direct expression of a 
moral conviction with reference to a moral end, directly involves 
an ethical character in the orator, inasmuch as the * to and 
deeper the seat of this moral conviction, and the stronger the 
grasp of this moral end, the higher the oratory. 

The fifth and last position, that we assume, is that only upon the 
ground we have proposed, can any just course of oratorical train- 
ing be prescribed or conceived. 

The systems of training, if systems they can be called, most 
current among us which are not founded on the ethical element 
in oratory, proceed mainly from one of two somewhat opposite 
points of view. The one merges oratory in common art with 
poetry and gives almost exclusive attention to the form. This is 
the characteristic of our most popular rhetorical treatises, as well 
as of our most common methods of conducting exercises in lite- 
rary composition. The natural effect is that the mind of the 
learner is turned chiefly on the outward for its own sake ; on the 
style and manner, and hence unavoidably the almost irresistible 
tendency to mannerism. Wanting the essential life and soul of 
oratory, rhetorical exercises, preceeding on this view, are neces- 
sarily esteemed, the merest drudgeries. If the student put himself, 
slave-like, under the strict control of the system, he turns out a 
vapid declaimer, or a dry, heartless, mannerist. With good reason 
have men of original minds and generous spirits spurned all such 
training ; and, if this were true rhetoric, their denunciations of the 
art altogether are merited. This view of oratory gives no course 
of training which is likely to be of any essential service, while it may 
be of incalculable detriment. It is philosophically unsound, since 
it leaves out of view the main elements of oratory,—the object 
and the content of discourse ; and passes off the less important ele- 
ment for the whole. 

The other view merges oratory in a common art with that of 
philosophical discourse, which, as we have seen, is the representation 
of the true for its own sake, and drops the exterior aim which we 
have indicated to be essential in all true oratory. Dr. Whately is 
a good representation of this conception of oratorical training, 
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although he confines rhetoric to the representation of pdgpents 
only, and excludes that of conceptions ; in other words, limits it to 
argumentative discourse, and excludes explanatory.' This view 
confines attention exclusively to the matter of discourse, leaving 
out both the object and the manner. Hence, Dr. Whately, on prin- 
ciple, rejects style from rhetoric as well as elocution. Some lurk- 
ing doubt as to the philosophical correctness of his view, seems, 
however, to have induced him to introduce both into his treatise. 
It would have been a meagre art of rhetoric, indeed, if it had been 
confined, as he formally insists it properly should be, to the mere 
invention and arrangement of arguments. What kind of oratorical 
training could such a limited view of rhetoric give? We need 
not dwell on this point, in showing that any other view of the 
art than what we have presented furnishes no worthy system of 
training for the orator. Reason, @ priori, and experience alike 
reject the best system thus given as imperfect or directly hurtful. 

But a view of oratory, on the other hand, which recognizes it as 
having essentially an exterior aim, as a personal procedure with 
another person, and hence as involving a determining ethical ele- 
ment, furnishes, naturally, and at once, a course of training, com- 
plete, consistent in itself, attractive and full of promise to every 
aspiring student of eloquence, and withal, having the full sanction 
of long and uniform experience. 

It prescribes, in the first place, as the most essential thing, the 
practical adoption of the moral ideas which lie at the foundation 
of all true eloquence, with the culture and nourishment of them 
into pervading, controlling principles of life. It is in vain to think 
of eloquence without having the soul of eloquence. The states- 
man must have a true love of country ; the legal counsellor and 
advocate must be animated with a true love of right and equal 
justice ; the preacher must burn with a true love of holiness and 
all its correlate ideas, or he cannot be eloquent. The comprehen- 
sive moral idea, including its three generic phases, of the right in 
itself, the beautiful, and ihe good, must rule, in some of their spe- 
cific applications or forms, in each several department of eloquence. 
So far, the ancients were right in requiring, as the first thing of 
the orator, that he be a good man. This specific form of the 
moral idea, he must nourish in all the various ways in which prac- 
tical principles are nourished and developed in the human mind, 
by feeding it with truth, and invigorating and disciplining it in 
appropriate exercise. The statesman must foster his love of his 
country’s prosperity, and his country’s approbation by the diligent 
and thorough study of his country’s history, condition, and capa- 
cities. He must strengthen it by the actual exercise of thie patri- 


' Dr. Whately, in his development of the art of rhetoric, 8 inconsist- 
ently with his own principles, in including persuasion, or to the will, 
in the art. His justification’ of this procedure is of no philosophical value. 
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otic spirit. Demosthenes was Demosthenes because he was a 
patriot, and from his patriotic zeal studied out so accurately and 
fully the bearings of all events, inward and outward, on his coun- 
trys welfare. Therefore, was he able, when all other orators 
failed, to step forth, and with a voice of eloquence which no Athe- 
nian heart could resist, bid on to high, patriotic endeavors and 
sacrifices. The deliberative orations of Cicero, testify to the same 
point. He was the thoroughly-informed, the bold and decided 
statesman, because he was a patriot, nourished and strengthened 
on the studies and by the efforts of a patriot. It was the ardent 
love of the just and equal, the deep-cherished reverence for law, 
which first prompted the severe investigation into its nature and 
developments, and then grew on its thus furnished food, which 
carried the Roman almost to any equality in the department of 
judicial eloquence, with his Grecian rival. So, in the other great 
province of oratory, it is the love, deep-seated love, nourished and 
cultured into a controlling passion, of holiness and its kindred or 
subordinate ideas, which ever makes the Christian preacher 
eloquent. Any system of oratorical training which keeps this 
element out of view, must necessarily, be radically deficient. 

This view of oratory, again, prescribes a philosophically just 
and complete course of training for the orator in regard to the 
content of discourse. Most of our modern treatises on rhetoric 
have excluded from their view, the department of invention, or that 
which treats of the provision and arrangement of the thought in 
discourse. Yet this, with the ancients, who more firmly appre- 
hended the ethical element in oratory, was the main department, 
and style with them was ever subordinate. This department, is 
the more essential in a proper art of oratory, as upon this alone 
can a systematic and progressive course of exercises in oratory 
be constructed ; a course which, from its furnishing to the student 
an object and thereby determining the matter in composition, 
converts his rhetorical exercise from what would otherwise be, 
and usually is, a repulsive drudgery into a pleasant, exciting, and. 
therefore, in every way profitable exercise. Founded, as this 
department is, mainly on the logical states of the mind and their 
relations, oratory so far coincides in its development with a proper 
art of philosophical discourse. It yet occupies a field which is 
foreign to this latter art—that of address to the feelings and to 
the will; while it modifies in reference to its moral aim the pecu- 
liar laws of mere scientific essay. The philosophical necessity of 
this department in a true oratory lies in this; that a moral pro- 
cedure in reference to a moral end in another mind necessarily 
involves the use, as means, of truth presented according to the 
laws of its apprehension in the human mind. No other view of 
oratory can give this necessity; and hence, it has been so often 
excluded. 
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In the same way, this view of oratory in the third place, shows 
the philosophical necessity, in a complete art of oratory, of the 
department of style; and prescribes the course of learning in 
reference to it. Thoughts can be addressed to other minds only 
through language. Were rhetoric justly confined, as Dr. Whately 
confines it to the mere invention and arrangement of arguments, or 
more generally to the mere invention and arrangement of thought 
simply for the thought’s sake, then, as does in fact that author, we 
might drop style from its place in this art. It is the exterior aim in 
oratory, of which Dr. Whately takes no recognition in his funda- 
mental conception of it, that prescribes the necessity of style in a 
complete development of rhetoric. At the same time, this view 
defines the line between proper rhetorical and poetical style; 
which no other view can furnish. It gives at once, also, the 
principle of classification for the various properties of style, which 
yet remain, for the most part, unclassified. hile it indicates the 
necessity of attention to style in all oratorical training, it yet 
prevents, by its keeping prominent its exterior aim, giving law to 
all culture in oratory, the lifeless, disgusting mannerism of an 
esthetic development of the art. 

Finally, this view determines the relation of elocution to rhetoric, 
and the attention which the orator should give to it in his training. 
Whether elocution is or is not a part of rhetoric, is a question 
that has much puzzled rhetoricians. The esthetic class who 
have looked more to the form of oratory, have inclined to recognize 
it as an essential department, but yet have hardly known what to 
do with it. Dr. Whately, on the other hand, both rejects it as a 
pa part of rhetoric, and condemns all systematic training in it. 

f oratory, however, be, essentially, a personal procedure, implying 
an address to another mind, it necessarily includes elocution as 
much as style, or invention; the vocal, as much as the verbal or 
the logical embodiment of the moral aim. Elocution is, then, 
originally, an essential part of spoken oratory. But mind may be 
addressed through the written character as well as through the 
sound, and the actual accomplishment of the moral end, which we 
have held to be involved in all oratory is, so far, independent of 
the vocal expression. There is a propriety, as there is, also, great 
convenience, in constituting a distinct art of elocution. In 
training here, however, the end of discourse should never be lost 
from view, otherwise, the result will be as Dr. Whately intimates, 
“an affected style of spouting.” For the orator, in the original 
and proper sense of the term, a distinct and thorough training in 
elocution is necessary ; unless, indeed, the tones of oratory are all 
arbitrary, capricious, and subject to no law. This, happily, is not 
the case. Vocal expression has been successfully subjected to a 
strict philosophical analysis; and in a work of remarkable 


We refer, of course, to Dr. Rush’s Philosophy of the Voice; a work that 
places the author in the first rank of original investigators in this country. 
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philosophical thoroughness, precision, and accuracy, the various 
movements of the voice in expressing the relations of thought, as 
also the kinds and degrees of passion, are fully and clearly enu- 
merated, described, and classified with the exactness and fullness 
of arts of music. It is, now, as absurd to object in oratorical 
training to systematic training in elocution, as, in musical training, 
to condemn the systematic and methodical procedures prescribed 
by proper musical arts. No function in man attains its full deve- 
lopment, or measure of capacity, without exercise ; and it would 
be silly to question whether such exercise should in him proceed 
rationally or not, that is, according to the known laws of that 
function, and by systematic progressive stages. The liability, 
here as in style, to mannerism, is counteracted by the same prin- 
ciple which prescribes the necessity of distinct and thorough train- 
ing in it ;—the presence of the moral element which controls in all 
oratory. 

All those processes of oratorical training which systems of rhe- 
toric properly set forth and direct, are at once determined ;and 
regulated with philosophical precision, by this element in oratory. 
There is another part of oratorical training, of which the ancients 
made much, that lies out of such systems. We mean what the 
ancients called imitation ;—the study of models in oratory. Héw 
much this has to do with oratorical culture is proved by the fact, 
that great orators ever appear in clusters. Demosthenes was but 
the brighter star of a glorious constellation of Athenian orators, as 
Cicero was but one of many brilliant Roman statesmen and advo- 
cates. In this part of his training, the orator needs more than 
elsewhere, perhaps, the guidance of the moral element. The study 
of models of eloquence in reference to the specific character of 
this moral element, its strength, its development and mode of work- 
ing, gives unity to the whole study, furnishes the proper stand-point 
of criticism indicating both excellences and faults, and counteracts 
the liability to habits of servile imitation. 

The importance of this part of training in oratory, it is to be 
feared, is not properly appreciated in modern times. The study of 
written oratory, even, is of far higher benefit than is generally sup- 

d. “Men who have a quick, penetrating genius,’ says Augus- 
tine, as quoted by Fenelon, “profit more in eloquence from read- 
ing the discourses of eloquent men, than from studying the pre- 
cepts even of the art.” The speaking orator, the better model, is 
not always at-hand. Written oratory lies ever within our reach. 
There is, indeed, an oratory of the most perfect kind, ever open to 
our study; the oratory of nature. There the all-perfect is ever 
speaking. His Divine person, ever holding forth the high 
moral end of His teachings, appears everywhere. Nature is not 
poetry. It is a sad piece of work, if it be only or essentially that. 
it is not to be studied for its forms. It is oratory everywhere—a 
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God speaking—communicating His own perfect nature to those 
whom, in this respect, as moral, He has created in His own image. 
This is*its commanding element. For this moral end, and for 
mode by which it is accomplished, nature should be studied. So 
regarded, nature is perfect. Thus studied, good sermons will be 
found not only “in stones,” as the poet has it, but everywhere. 

Thus, here as elsewhere, it is only by the apprehension of the 
ethical element in oratory that we gain any satisfactory view of 
the art. From whatever point regarded, it presents itself ever 
under the same aspect; and forces us to the admission, that true 
oratory is ever essentially a moral procedure. 


ARTICLE II. } 


DANTE. 


By Rev. Rosert Turssvct, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Tue old Florentine Republic had attained, even in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, a high degree of wealth and refinement. 
Her civilization, crude and stormy in some of its aspects, was pass- 
ing into a state of serene beauty and strength. Had it not been 
checked by hostile powers, by the despotism of the Papacy and the 
tyranny of the Empire, and especially by the universal prevalence 
of bigotry and violence, it might have risen to the highest eleva- 
tion, and long blessed the world with its benignant influence. 
That, however, was a period of social and political transition, in 
which freedom and tyranny, religion and superstition, charity and 
hate, contended for the mastery, and in which it is difficult to say 
which gained the victory. 

It was an era, however, favorable to the development of some 
of the higher and more vigorous qualities of the human mind, and 
especially to the cultivation of poetry and romance. The stars 
shone bright and clear amid the gathering or the vanishing gloom. 
The violence of the storm, which often swept the heavens, only 
gave deeper beauty to the calm and sunshine by which it was suc- 
ceeded. It was an age, at once, of stormy passions and lofty ima- 
ginings, of great vices and great virtues. 

The earliest and greatest of the Florentine, and indeed of the 
Italian Poets, is Dante Alighieri, author of the Divina Commedia, 
or the Vision of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise ; one of the noblest 
poems in any language, and yet one of the most — com- 
pounds of truth and error, of beauty and deformity. If, however, 
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we make allowance for its narrow views, its superstitious fancies, 
and atrocious bigotries, as due rather to the age than to the man, 
we shall be compelled to acknowledge it one of the sublimést Epics 
that was ever written. Severe, gloomy, and cumbrous, it is yet 
radiant with the light of genius, and contains pictures of truth and 
virtue the most vivid and entrancing. In parts, the author seems 
absolutely inspired. He writes like one of the old Hebrew prophets. 
Brief, rapid, condensed, burning with heat and beauty, his language 
rushes and rejoices, like a strong man to run a race, while the rapt 
reader is compelled to hold his breath in astonishment and de- 
light. 

* is true, that every now and then, one is shocked with some 
strange barbaric notion, some superstitious figment, or some out- 
rageous fanaticism. Not unfrequently we are bewildered with ex- 
travagant theology, and still more extravagant metaphysics ; yet, 
all the while cannot heip being awed by the spirit of grandeur and 
beauty which pervades the whole,and which ever and anon gleams 
out upon our vision, like beacon-fires upon the mountains, or the 
faces of angels amid the clouds of heaven. Then, again, after a 
long and oy ar journey through the shuddering night, or lurid 
glare of the Inferno, we come, with the wandering poet himself, to 
some terrestrial paradise, some scene of ineflable loveliness in the 
wide waste of horror, from which, refreshed and cheered, we gra- 
dually rise to mingle with “the spirits of the just made perfect,” © 
and lose ourselves in the splendors of “ the beatific vision.” 

As Mont Blanc not only rises far above his fellows, but is often 
crowned with light, while the rest of the world is reposing in sha- 
dow, so Dante not only soars above all his contemporaries, and 
indeed above all the poets of Italy, ancient or modern, but seems 
invested with a supernal radiance, as if he held communion with 
a higher sphere. Yet, like Mont Blanc, he is “ of the earth, earthy.” 
His “ foundation is in the dust.” He belongs, obviously, to an im- 
perfect, nay more, apostate race, even when soaring above the 
clouds, and catching the rays of the eternal sun. In him the fier- 
cest fanaticism is mingled with the widest sympathy; the most 
intolerant passion with the gentlest love. On acquaintance, how- 
ever, you forgive everything, forget everything, just as in gazing 
upon the Alps at sunrise, or at sunset, you forget that their rosy 
summits form a part of the dull earth, and imagine, in your half- 
dreamy and poetic mood, that they must be the portals of eternal 
day, so near to heaven they seem, and so radiant with the beauty 
which comes from afar. 

All the darkness of Dante’s inferior nature is thus forgotten, or, if 
you please, absorbed with the ravishing splendor which he caught 
from a better world. His Beatrice, once human, becomes divine— 
the incarnation of truth and beauty, the very sum and essence of 
all goodness, purity and joy. 
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So also his fierce judgments, both of the living and the dead, so 
repulsive in many respects ; his intolerant scorn of his enemies, and 
the burning sarcasm that he heaps upon “the lost,” assume the 
character of heavenly justice, stern and awful as that of God. 
This, doubtless, is owing to the intense vividness of his imagina- 
tion, and the overpowering force of his language, exceeding in 
this respect, all the uninspired poets of ancient, or of modern times. 
Indeed, from his profound sincerity and tragic earnestness, Dante 
becomes to those familiar with his genius, a sort of spiritual being, 
having a greater affinity both with angels and devils than with liv- 
ing men and women. It is scarcely the man Dante, that pene- 
trates the shadowy circles of the Inferno, and then ascends with 
a serene, airy motion towards the light of Paradise. It is rather 
the spirit of Dante, or a spirit in the form of Dante, a sort of half- 
human, half-divine Mephistopheles, that glides with such unresist- 
ing might, first amid the horrors of the bottomless pit, and then 
amid the glories of heaven. 

Hence, also, everything which he describes, even the most gro- 
tesque and horrible, appears as if it must be true and real, so clear, 
so palpable, does he make it. “ Verily, this man,” said the old wo- 
men of Verona, who, in his dark complexion, stern countenance 
and frizzled locks, imagined they saw the tokens of his exposure 
to the smoke and heat of the infernal regions,—“ Verily, this man 
has seen and touched the horrors he describes.” 

But Dante reached first the terrestrial, and then the heavenly 
Paradise, and, as if he had never seen the despair of hell, lingered 
long amid the unutterable glories of the Divine presence ; so that 
the last impression which he leaves upon our minds, is that of a 
— spirit, a large-hearted, ethereal, contemplative angel, who 

as seen the face not only of the glorified Beatrice, but of the un- 
created God. 

In this way the author of the Divina Commedia has become 
idealized in our minds, as the poet of Paradise, not of Paradise lost, 
but of Paradise regained. That stern and melancholy face of his 
at last glows with unearthly joy, and smiles upon us from the high- 
est heaven. 

“ Forth from the last corporeal did he come 
Into the heaven that is unbodied light, 
Light intellectual, replete witli love ; 
Love of true happiness, replete with joy, 


Joy that transcends all sweetness of delight.” 
Parapiso. Canto XXX 


This great poet was born on the 14th May, 1265, sixty-three 
years before the birth of Chaucer, the morning-star of English 

etry, and about three centuries before that of Shakespeare. He 
was thus the child of the Middle Ages, and in none did that strange 
and stirring period more gloriously mirror itself. Indeed, the char- 
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acter and poetry of Dante may be regarded as the richest flower- 
ing of the medizeval spirit. It mingles the visions and subtleties of 
seraphic doctors with the dreams and harmonies of fablicists and 
troubadours; the revelations of Christianity with monkish super- 
stitions and heathen fancies. This was the age of Thomas Aqui- 
nas and Father Bonaventura, of Arabian poetry and Provengal 
song. Dante loved and studied both. He belonged to the church 
of St. Dominic and Francis de Assizi ; and while adoring the Son of 
God, bowed down to the image of the Virgin, and rejoiced in the 
persecution of heretics. He hated the Pope, and spoke of the 
Court of Rome as “ Babylon,” but more on political than on reli- 
gious grounds; for, although he did not hesitate to put several of 
the holy fathers in the deepest hell, he yet believed that “the keys 
of the kingdom” had been given by St. Peter to the Bishops of 
Rome. Doubtless, he had a creed of his own, beautiful and pure 
in its essential elements, but overlaid and overborne by the super- 
stitions and errors of his age. His mind waseminently metaphysi- 
cal as well as poetical, and it found abundant food, not only in the 
speculations of the Anglic doctors, but in the dreams of the monks 
and the traditions of the Church. 

The youth of Dante was spent in Florence, amid the storm and 
splendor of that ambitious Republic. Losing his father in early 
life, he was placed under the care of guardians, who secured for 
him the most ample means of instruction and discipline. His pro- 
gress in literary and philosophical studies was surprising. They 
were the natural food of his earnest, vigorous spirit. At the age of 
eighteen, he had shown such a genius for poetry as to attract the 
friendship of many distinguished men, and among others, of Guido 
Cavalcante, a young nobleman of high accomplishments and poet- 
ical temperament, and of Giotto, who painted his portrait. This 
long-lost portrait was discovered in the Bargello, at Florence, in 
1841, and presents him in his youthful vigor. Judging from this, 
he must have been eminently handsome, with noble and expressive 
features, full of sensibility and sweetness. A shade of thoughtful- 
ness, and even of inelancholy, lingers in the lustrous eyes and chis- 
elled mouth, but the prevailing expression is that of dignity and 

entleness. Tall and swarthy, with dark eyes and dark hair, lofty 
orehead and serene mouth, he seems the beau ideal of manly 
strength and beauty. But care and sorrow, in subsequent life, 
greatly changed his appearance. His features, yet noble and strik- 
ing, became sharp and angular, his eyes sunken, his hair matted, 
his brow wrinkled, and his mouth severe and mournful, though 
mingled with a wonderful expression of dignity, purity and power. 
It is at once attractive and disdainful, like the face of a fallen, but 
repentant and regenerated angel. 

Even in his youth, though buoyant as others, the nature of Dante 
was strong, brooding and sensitive. At the early age of nine, he 
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became enamoured of Beatrice Portanari, “the gentle Bice,” as he 
loved to call her, whom he had met at her father’s house. With 
azure eyes, “soft as a dove’s,” and penetrating “as an eagle’s,” 
“ amber tresses,” “ where love doth lie,” “a spacious forehead,” 


“ Radiant with truth, 
While fingers, even nose and eyebrow smooth 
And brown, as though it had been pencilled there :”— 


Above all, the “ blended gentleness and majesty of her entire mien,” 


“ Divinely tinctured with a pearl-like hue ; 
Gentle and sweet to view, 
With looks of scorn, where scornfulness were meet, 
Meek, unpretending, self-controll'd and still 
With sense instructive, shrinking from all ill :’— 
it is no marvel if Dante beheld in her all attributes of excellence 
and beauty. 
Her very gait, if we may believe the young enthusiast, was that 
of an angel! 
‘“* Onward she moves, clothed with humility, 
Hearing, with look benign, her praises sung— 
A being seeming sent from heaven among 
Mankind to show what heavenly wonders be.” 


Whether she reciprocated his passion is not known ; indeed it 
is altogether uncertain whether he ever ventured to declare it. At 
all events, she was married to another, and died in early life. 

Dante never forgot her. Her image haunted him like a vision 
of Paradise. It awoke in him a new life. Mingling even with his 
devotions, as the type of innocence and eternal purity, it formed 
the guiding-star of his destiny. Like Burns’ “ Mary in Heaven,” 
the glorified Beatrice drew his affections “beyond the visible diur- 
nal sphere.” Her relations to earth were forgotten. All in her 
that was human vanished from his sight. He saw her only as the 
favorite of Heaven, the beau-ideal of uncreated and eternal beauty. 

lt is true, that in after life he wedded another; but there is no 
good evidence to believe that he ever cherished for Beatrice aught 
but the purest feelings. Evermore he heard her gentle voice chid- 
ing his follies and wooing him to virtue. Evermore he beheld her 
ange form, in the dim future, beckoning him to immortality. 

ften falling into temptation, sorely buffete by the storms of ad- 
versity, tortured by contempt ans | shame, and yielding too fre- 


quently to the tempestuous passions of his heart, he never turned 
his eye from Beatrice, and the high goal of perfection and repose 
which she had reached before him. Indeed, this perfect form in 
the mind of Dante, became the mere symbol of the beautiful and 
divine. The real was transformed into the ideal, the natural into 
the supernatural; hope sprang from disappointment, and desire 
itself became an idolatry and worship. Brighter and brighter grew 
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the vision, stronger and stronger the attraction, from the first 
dream of his earthly love to its last triumph amid the agonies of 
death. So far from alienating his heart from God and duty, as 
human lovers are wont to do, his passion for Beatrice, sublimated 
by fancy, and purified by faith, dissolved the ties that bound him 
to earth, and impelled him towards heaven. Indeed, after her 
death, Beatrice never appeared to Dante except as “a blessed 
spirit,” 
“ Where angels dwell, and are at peace.” 

In the beautiful dirge which he wrote on the occasion of her 

death, he says: 
“Forth from the lovely habitation where 


Supreme in grace it dwelt, her soul is gone, 
And in a worthy place shines starry bright.” 


Of all this he had some presentiment in a singular waking dream 
or trance, so he tells us, which just preceded this sadevent. In his 
Vita Nuova, or New Life, in which he gives an account of his 
affection for Beatrice, and its influence upon his character and des- 
tiny, he says :—*“ At last I came to this point, that I knew not 
where I was, and it seemed to me as though I beheld women pass- 
ing before me, weeping and with dishevelled hair, marvellously 
sad ; and methought I saw the sun darkened, so that the stars were 
visible, and of a color which made me think they wept; and me- 
thought-the birds, as they flew along, fell dead, and that the earth 
quaked fearfully. And as I lay wonder-stricken at these fantasies, 
and grievously alarmed, I imagined that a friend came to me and 
said, ‘Dost thou know that thy admirable lady has departed from 
this world ? Thereupon, I fell to weeping most piteously, and wept 
not only in imagination, but with my eyes, bathing them with ver- 
itable tears. Then methought.I looked towards heaven, and it 
seemed as though I beheld a multitude of angels who were ascend- 
ing upwards, and before them they carried a little cloud of exceed- 
ing whiteness. To me it appeared that these angels were singing 
gloriously, and the words of their song methought were these: 
‘ Osana in excelsis ;’ and other than that I did not hear. Then it 
seemed to me, that my heart, wherein is so much love, said to me, 
‘It is true, that our lady lieth dead!’ And upon this methought | 
went to behold the body, in which that most noble and blessed 
yi had been. And such force had my erring fancy, that it 

owed me this lady dead; and it seemed to me that women were 
covering her head with a white veil; and her features wore such 
an aspect of humility, that they seemed to say, ‘ Now do I behold 
the beginning of peace!’ While in this trance, a humility so pro- 
found seized me, on beholding her, that I called upon Death, and 
said, ‘Come to me like a churl ; forasmuch as it behooves thee to 
be gentle, seated where thou art. Then come to me that do de- 
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sire thee so much. Thou seest that I already wear thy colors.’ 
And when I had seen all the mournful mysteries completed which 
are wont to be performed to the bodies of the dead, methought I 
turned into my chamber, and there methought I looked up to hea- 
ven; and so patient was my imagination, that I began to cry aloud 
and weep with my veritable voice, ‘Oh most lovely soul, how blest 
is he that beholds thee!’ And uttering these words with heavy 
sobs of woe, and calling on Death to come to me, a young and no- 
ble lady, who was at the side of my couch, thinking that my words 
were lamentations caused by the pain of my disorder, was seized 
with great alarm and began to weep; whereupon certain other 
ladies, who were in the chamber perceived that I was weeping, by 
the tears which they saw her shed, and having made this lady, who 
was the most nearly allied to me by blood, to leave my side, they 
drew near to wake me, thinking that I dreamt, and told me to sleep 
no more, and not to disquiet myself. Hearing them accost me 
thus, the potent fancy ended just as I was on the point of saying, 
‘Oh Beatrice, may’st thou be blest! And already had I said, ‘O 
Beatrice,’ when, recovering myself, | opened my eyes, and saw 
that I had been deceived.” 

In this singular waking vision, as it may be termed, we discover 
the germ of the Divina Commedia, a view corroborated by the 
closing paragraph of the Vita Nuova: “ But I determined,” says 
he, “ to write no more of this divine saint, until I should be able to 
write of her more worthily ; and of a surety she knows that I study 
to attain to this with all my powers. So, if it shall please Him, 
by whom all things live, to spare my life for some years longer, I 
hope to say that of her, which never yet hath been said of any 
lady. And then may it please Him, who is the Father of all good, 
to suffer my soul to see the glory of its mistress, that is, of the 
sainted Beatrice, who now, abiding in glory, looketh upon the face 
of Him, qui est per omnia secula benedictus.” 

Dante, notwithstanding his poetry and dreams, mingled freely 
with his fellow-citizens, and acquired high distinction in the Re- 
public. Near the church of San Giovanni, a stone seat used to 
be pointed out, where, in his prosperous days, he was wont to sit, 
of a summer afternoon, conversing gaily with his friends and asso- 
Ciates. 

‘On an ancient seat, 
The seat of stone that runs along the wall, 
South of:the church, east of the belfry tower, 
(Thou canst not miss it,) in the sultry time, 
Would Dante sit cofiversing, and with those 
Who little thought that in his hand he held 
The balance, and assigned at his good pleasure 
To each his place in the invisible world.” 

Rocers. 


He loved to wander, sometimes alone, and sometimes in com- 
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pany, in and about the Baptistery, with its marvellously wrought 
gates, fit, as Michael Angelo said, to be the gates of Paradise. It 
was here that he broke the marble of the Baptismal font, into 
which a child had accidentally fallen, a mishap ascribed by his 
enemies to evil motives, and from which he so strikingly clears 
himself, in the last line of the following singular comparison. De- 
scribing the wells or pits in which simoniacal offenders, and among 
others no less a personage than Pope Nicholas III., head down- 
wards, were tormented with flames, that flashed from heel to toe, 
along the upturned soles of their feet, he says: 


‘** The sides and bottom of that livid rock 
Were scooped into round holes, of equal size, 
Which seemed not less, nor larger than the fonts 
For baptism, in my beautiful St. John’s ; 
And one of which, not many years ago, 
I broke to save a drowning child from death : 
Be this my pledge to undeceive the world.” 
Inrerno. Canto XIX. 


While mingling freely in society, and taking an active part in 
public affairs, Dante, like all thinkers, loved solitude, and was 
sometimes accused of unsocial habits. His mind was intense and 
meditative, eager for knowledge and panting for glory. Boccacio 
states, that on ome oceasion, being in Siena, and unexpected| 
finding at a shop window a book which he had not seen, but which 
he had long desired, Dante placed himself on a bench before the 
door, at nine o’clock in the morning, and never removed his eyes 
from the volume until vespers, when he had run through the 
whole contents with such absorbing interest as to have entirely 
disregarded the festal processions and music which had been pass- 
ing through the streets the greater part of the day, and on being 
questioned as to what had happened in his presence, he denied 
having knowledge of anything except what he had been reading. 
In company he sometimes scarcely uttered a word; but when he 
did speak, it was with a force and splendor which astonished his 
hearers. His mind indeed was so intense and imaginative that at 
times he appeared to have believed the creations of his own gen- 
ius. How natural, for example, and how striking the following, 
—— the lines at the close, where he ascribes, like the old wo- 
men at Verona, the duskiness of his visage to the “infernal air’ of 
the lower regions: 

‘‘ High morn had triumphed o’er the glimmering dawn, 
Which fled before her, so that I discerned 
The tremble of the ocean from afar : 
We walked along the solitary plain, 
Like men retracing their erratic steps, 
Who think all Jost till they regain the path. 
Arriving where the dew drops with the sun 
Contended, and lay thick beneath the shade, 
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Both hands my Mentor delicately spread 

Upon the grass: aware of his intent 

I turned to him my tearful countenance, 

And thence he wiped away the d hue 

With which the infernal air had sullied it.” 
Purcatorio. Canto I. 


But the passionate and disdainful nature of Dante demanded ac- 
tion as well as thought. Hence we find him acquiring high dis- 
tinction in political life, and fighting, with heroic energy, at_the 
battle of Campaldino. He was made Prior of the City of Flor- 
ence, one of the highest offices in its gift. To this, however, he as- 
cribed all the calamities of his subsequent life. Of a proud and 
impulsive temper, he made many enemies; and being embroiled 
in the factions which distarcted all Italy, and especially Florence, 
he was exposed to the vengeance of the dominant party, to which 
he originally belonged, but which, with apparent inconsistency, he 
violently opposed. 

The immediate occasion of his banishment was a deadly feud be- 
tween the two opposing factions into which the Guelphs were di- 
vided, who held undisputed sway in Florence, and one of whom 
was expelled from the city by the authority of Dante. Availing 
himself of this state of things, the Pope succeeded in sending into 
Florence, Charles of Valois, who, under the pretence of friendship, 
made himself dictator, recalled the faction of the Neri, and ban- 
ished the Bianchi, with whom Dante was identified. 

Then commenced his bitter exile, and long wanderings, during 
which he proved, in his own expressive words, 


“ How salt another’s bread is, and the toil 
Of going up and down another's stairs.” 


This occurred in his thirty-seventh year. The calamity was 
immense and overwhelming. For he was not only banished, but 
his property was confiscated, and his house burnt to the ground. 
He made one or two attempts, in connection with others, upon 
Florence, but without success. Subsequently he was condemned 
to be burnt alive, if he should return to his native place, or fall into 
the hands of his enemies. 

The age of Dante, though brilliant and spirit-stirring, as a tran- 
sition from chaos and darkness to order and light, was one of vio- 
lence and blood. Popes and bishops mingled in the strife of ambi- 
tion; and even the best men of the age, Dante among the rest, 
were not free from the spirit of lust and revenge. Murders and 
assassinations were of common occurrence. The rancors of the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the one the party of the Pope and the 
other of the Emperor, were deep-rooted and violent. Family feuds 
were fierce and sanguinary. Everywhere steel performed the work 
of revenge.—Woe then to the man upon whom rested the ban of a 
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dominant faction. No prayers, no tears, no threatenings or adju- 
rations, avail him. He can never return to hishome. In sorrow 
and anguish must he wander among strangers, with no rest but 
the grave. 

Behold then the noble citizen, the warrior and poet, “ stricken, 
smitten and afflicted,” clad in his gray cassock, his stern brow 
hidden under an unseemly cowl, his visage careworn and stern, 
moving about from place to place, for the space of nineteen years, 
longing all the while to see his beloved Florence, but never per- 
mitted to approach its gates. 

We enter into no detail of this melancholy period of Dante’s 
history, as the facts in reference to it are extremely meagre and 
uncertain. He found a temporary home for brief seasons, in the 
houses of his friends and admirers. Occasionally he met with 
kind treatment and high distinction, but most of the time he had no 
“certain abiding place.” It iseven thought that on one emergency 
he suffered for the want of food; and there is a terrible intimation 
in one part of the Commedia, that he was compelled, “ wrapped 
in his cloak, with face averted,” to hold out his hand in the market- 
place for bread ! 

But all the while he was meditating his great poem, and dream- 
ing of Beatrice and heaven. This was his solace in the “ waste 
howling wilderness,” through which he was passing, like one of 
Bunyan’s pilgrims, to his own immortal Paradise. Softened and 
subdued, he looked for rest only in the bosom of “eternal peace.” 

A letter exists, said to be nearly coeval with the time of Dante, 
and in the handwriting of Boccacio, his great critic and admirer, 
from the prior of a monastery, to a celebrated Ghibelline leader, a 
friend of Dante, regarded as genuine by Leigh Hunt and others, 
which throws an interesting light upon the history of the Comme- 
dia. “Hither he came,” says frate Ilario, the monk referred to, 
“ passing through the diocese of Luni, moved either by the religion 
of the place, or by some other feeling. And seeing him, as yet un- 
known to me and all my brethren, i questioned him of his wish- 
ings and his seekings here. He moved not; but stood silently 
contemplating the columns and arches of the cloisters. And again 
I asked him what he wished, and whom lhe sought. Then slowly 
turning his head, and looking at the friars and at me, he answered, 
Peace! Thence kindling more and more the wish to know him, 
and who he might be, I led him aside somewhat, and having spoken 
a few words with him, I knew him; for although I had never seen 
him till that hour, his fame had long since reached me. And when 
he saw that I hung upon his countenance, and listened to him with 
strange affection, he drew from his bosom a book, did gently open 
it, and offéred it to me, saying: ‘Sir Friar, here is a portion of my 
work, which peradventure thou hast not seen. This remembrance 
] leave with thee. Forget me not.’ And when he had given me 
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the book, I pressed it gratefully to my bosom, and in his presence 
fixed my eyes upon it with great love. But I beholding there the 
vulgar tongue, and showing by the fashion of my countenance, my 
wonderment thereat, he asked the reason of the same. I answered 
that I marvelled he should sing in that language; for it seemed a 
difficult thing, nay incredible, that those most high conceptions, 
could be expressed in common language ;-nor did it seem to me 
right, that such, and so worthy a science should be clothed in such 
plebian garb. ‘You think aright,’ he said, ‘and I myself have 
thought so. And when at first the seeds of these matters, perhaps 
inspired by Heaven, began to bud, I chose that language which 
was most worthy of them; and not alone chose it, but began 
forthwith to poetize therein after this wise, 


“Ultima regna canam fluido contermina mundo 
Spiritibus que lata fratent ; que premia solvant 
Pro meritis circumque suis.” 


But when I recalled the condition of the present age, and saw the 
songs of the illustrious poets, esteemed almost as naught, and knew 
that the generous men, for whom in better days these things were 
written, had abandoned (ahi dolore!) the liberal arts unto vulgar 
hands, I threw aside the delicate lyre which had armed my 
flank, and attuned another more befitting the ear of moderns ;— 
for the food that is hard, we hold in vain to the mouths of suck. 
lings.” After making this explanation, more in accommodation 
perhaps to the Prior’s prejudices than his own decided views ; for 
the truth is, Dante perceived the necessity of addressing all classes 
in their own mother tongue, to secure the immortality of his 
works, he requested the Prior to add some notes, with the spirit of 
which he furnished him, and then forward it (transcribed as it is 
supposed by the monks) to their common friend the Ghibelline 
chief, a commission, which, knowing the Prior’s intimacy with 
that personage, appears to have been the principal object of his 
visit to the monastery. 

Dante made several efforts to obtain a restoration to his native 
city, but with no success. It was indeed proposed to grant him 
this boon, on condition of his submitting to humiliating conditions. 
Of course, he rejected the proposal with disdain. But he never 
ceased to think of Florence with the yearning love of early years. 
In his Convito, he remarks, on one occasion, with reference to 
some harshness and obscurity in his style, that it ought to be ex- 
cused in consideration of the unfavorable circumstances in which 
he wrote, and adds, with an affecting eloquence: “For it pleased 
the citizens of the fairest and most renowned daughter of Rome, 
Florence, to cast me out of her most sweet bosom, where I was 
born and bred, and passed half of the life of man, and in which, 
with her good leave, I still desire, with all my heart, to repose my 
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weary spirit, and finish the days allotted me; and sol have wan- 
dered in almost every place to which our language extends, a 
stranger, almosf a beggar, exposing, against my will, the wounds 
given me by fortune, too often unjustly imputed to the sufferer’s 
fault. Truly, ] have been a vessel without sail or rudder, driven 
about upon different ports and shores by the dry wind that springs 
out of dolorous poverty ; and hence I have appeared vile in the 
eyes of many, who perhaps by some better report had conceived 
of me a different impression, and in whose sight not only has my 
person become thus debased, but an unworthy opinion created of 
everything which I did, or which I had to do.” 

If Dante did not always express himself in this touching and 
lofty strain ; if he sometimes gave way to the harshest recrimina- 
tions, and the most violent invectives, it is to be ascribed to the 
cruelty of his enemies, and the sharpness of his grief. “A wound- 
ed spirit who can bear?” It is a wonder, indeed, that he did not 
go mad altogether, and end his days by dagger or poison, as many 
did in that tempestuous age. But he had a great work to perform, 
and this it was which really sustained him in his exile. Calmly 
and constantly, in the house and by the way, he labored on, build- 
ing up his immortal Epic, in the certain conviction that it would 
live in all coming time. 

His last home was at the Court of Ravenna, where, in the ser- 
vice of Guido Novella Polenta, himself a poet, and a munificent 
benefactor of men of letters, the father, too, of Francesca di Ri- 
mini, whose passionate love and melancholy fate are embalmed in 
the Commedia, Dante spent some peaceful years. But the iron 
had entered his soul, and being unsuccessful in an embassy to 
Venice, undertaken on behalf of his patron, he died broken-hearted, 
14th September, 1321. It was the day of the Holy Cross. “ And 
perhaps,” says Longfellow, “a solemn anthem was the last sound 
that reached the ears of the dying man, when, between life and 
death, he beheld ‘eyes of light that wandered like stars.’ ”” He was 
buried at Ravenna, with the highest honors, his noble patron him- 
self pronouncing his funeral eulogy. 

Too late Florence repented of her cruelty to her noblest citizen. 
Embassy upon embassy was sent to Ravenna, to claim the remains 
of Dante, but the inhabitants of that city were too proud of the 
treasure to give it up. Guido Polenta intended to erect a gor- 
geous monument over his grave, but he did not live to execute his 
design, being driven from his dominions and dying in exile at Bo- 
logna. A hundred and fifty years after, Bernardo Bembo, father 
of the celebrated cardinal of that name, completed Polenta’s design ; 
and three centuries after that, Gonzaga raised a second and more 
magnificent monument in the same place; while in Florence a 
very beautiful and imposing monument by Ricci has recently been. 
erected in the old Church of Santa Croce, near the tombs ot 
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Machiavelli, Angelo, Galileo and Alfieri. The greatest honors for- 
merly conferred on his memory by his native city, were the resto- 
ration, to his family, of his confiscated property, after a lapse of 
forty years; the erection of a bust, crowned with laurel, at the 
public expense, and the appointment of a lecturer to expound the 
mysteries and beauties of the Divina Commedia. This office was 
first held by the celebrated Boccacio. Similar institutions were 
founded in Bologna, Pisa, Venice, and other Italian cities ; so that 
in two centuries, the highest renown was heaped upon the man, 
“who lived by sufferance, and died in exile.” 

After all, it is only within a few generations, that the genius of 
Dante has been thoroughly appreciated by his own countrymen ; 
and now they are in danger of cherishing for him an excess of 
veneration, copying his faults as well as his virtues. Foscolo has 
defended him with enthusiasm and ability. Gingueni and Mari- 
otti have written eloquently in his praise. Some foreign critics 
have done justice to his extraordinary genius, while others, among 
whom is Leigh Hunt, have mingled with their criticisms much vi- 
tuperation and contemptuous remark. Sir Walter Scott, who was 
more distinguished for his genial fancy, practical good sense, and 
power of depicting manners than for profound thought or refined 
sensibility, after reading a few pages of Cary’s Dante, threw it from 
him in disgust. Robert Hall, who possessed a higher range of 
thought and a keener taste, it is said, made himself acquainted with 
Italian for the sole purpose of reading the Divine Comedy in the 
original. Macauley says that it is the = poem worthy of being 
compared with Milton’s Paradise Lost. Tieck, the celebrated Ger- 
man poet and critic, calls it “a mystic, unfathomable song.” “I 
know of nothing,” says Carlyle, “so intense as Dante. His 
painting,” he adds, “is not graphic only, brief, true, and of a vivid- 
ness as of fire in a dark night ; taken on the wider scale, it is every- 
way noble, and the outcome of a great soul. * * * On the 
whole, is it not an utterance, this mystic song, at once of one of 
the greatest of human souls, and of the highest thing that Europe 
had hitherto realized for herself ?” 

It may be allowed that Dante is somewhat unfortunate in his 
supernatural machinery. His representations of the invisible world 
are far from corresponding with those of the “Sacred Oracles ;” 
he sanctions, of course, the theology of the middle ages, and 
praises, as saints of the first water, such men as Folco and Domi- 
nic, the keenest persecutors of the age. He puts unbaptized in- 
fants us well as infidels in hell, and describes with a relish the 
roasting of heretics; he mingles also with his visions many ab- 
surd and fantastic shapes, never seen in heaven, earth, or hell, and 
not unfrequently indulges in expressions of fierce passion and re- 
venge. After all, his poem is penetrated with the deepest energy 
of genius, and glows with a purity and splendor, less of earth than 
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of heaven. With some harsh dissonance here and there, it is “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” like the song of seraphs or of glorified 
spirits. Marred by conceits, false notions, and bad passions, its 
general import and aim are worthy of the highest intellect, and the 
purest heart. Every one must rise from its perusal with profound 
regret for the frailties of human nature, but with a deep and abid- 
ing sense of the “beauty of holiness, and “the blessedness of the 
man whose God is the Lord.” 

Then, again, Dante ought to have the benefit of the obvious 
allegorical character of the Commedia, a circumstance generally 
overlooked, and not sufficiently taken into account even by his ad- 
mirers. His visions are not meant for veritable or literal realities, 
even if they appear to be such; but rather as forms of thought, 
symbols or figures, such as he could command for enshrining the 
great and thrilling ideas and emotions of his poetical soul. Upon 
this point Dante’s own words are express : 


“O voi ch’ avete gli, intelliti sani 
Mirate la dottrina ch’ asconde 
Sotto  velame degli versi strani.” 


* All ye whose minds are healthfully attuned, 
Admire and prize the noble truths that lie 
Wrapt in the mystic veil of poetry.” 


i In a letter to one of his friends, accompanied by his poem, he 
says, “It is to be remarked that the sense of this work is not 
simple, but on the contrary, one may say, manifold. For the very 
sense is that which it derives from the things signified by the lan- 
guage ;—the one literal—the other allegorical. The subject of 
the whole work, taken literally, is the condition of the soul after 
death. But if you will observe the express words, you will easily 
perceive that in an allegorical sense the poet is treating of this 
hell, in which, journeying on like travellers, we may deserve re- 
ward or punishment.” 

Rosetti, author of the “anti-Papal Spirit,’ and the beautiful 
poem of “Iddio el’ Homo,” Behold the Man, affirms that it was 
Dante’s intention to read mankind a great moral lesson, by setting 
forth, in his description of the guilty Babylon, the vices of the 
Court of Rome of his time, to represent in the horrors of hell, the 
punishment awaiting these crimes, and in the bliss of Paradise the 
return to more virtuous days. He finally regards Beatrice as the 
personification of morality or theology. But this view is too nar- 
row and jejune. In no respect can it be made to correspond 
with the character and history of Dante’s mind. He reveals, it 
is true, the horrors of Papal usurpation, and scourges, with no gen- 
tle hand, the occupants of St. Peter’s chair, as wolves in sheep's 
clothing ; but this occupies but a small portion of his poem, which 
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sweeps the whole field of human action, and passes on into the re- 
tributions of eternity. ; 

It is, in fact, Dante’s own life and destiny, in connection with 
that of mankind generally, and particularly that of his own age, 
which he would describe ; the progress, so to speak, of a sinful 
soul through all forms of discipline and wretchedness, to the final 
glory of the celestial state. Into this dark and rugged channel, 
issuing however in sunlight and beauty forever, he pours his own 
stern and melancholy spirit, panting for perfection and heaven. 
Hence he begins his progress under the guidance of Virgil, the ap- 
propriate symbol of human wisdom, passes through the regions of 
the Inferno, where he meets his own countrymen and contempo- 
raries suffering for their crimes, and from which he gradually 
ascends to a purer region, under the care of Beatrice, the symbol 
of heavenly wisdom, and lands, after various stages of ascent and 

lory, in the highest heaven, where he enjoys the beatific vision of 
thrist and God. 

In this view, we are sustained by Foscolo, who conceives that 
“the great drama of human life,” and not “the abuses of the 
Papacy alone, forms the real subject of the Divina Commedia. 
On this account Dante has been styled “ the historian of his age,” 
—the “ voice of ten centuries,’—the “ prophet of his country,’— 
the “ painter of mankind in general,’ who calls all our faculties 
into exercise “to reflect on all the vicissitudes of the world.” 
The forms or figures in which all this is expressed, or embodied, 
are creations of the poet’s mind ; and however grotesque some of 
them may be, they veil, in most cases, an import of the highest 
significance, while indicating the vivid and all-embracing genius 
of their author. In this too, consists the most striking proof of 
Dante’s inventive power. His pictures are marvellously natural 
and original. They strike the mind with the force of new revela- 
tions or discoveries. All of them are clear and significant, and 
many at once grand and beautiful. 

Connected with this, we cannot help referring to the manifesta- 
tion of his creative genius in the use of language. At the time 
he wrote, the Italian had scarce an existence except as a rude and 
imperfect speech. He was the first great author that impressed 
upon it beauty and power. Passing through the crucible of his 
vast and fiery spirit, it came forth like precious gold seven times 

urified. It was subsequently further purified and polished by 
occacio, Petrarch, and others; but it acquired its principal 
beauty and strength from the fires of Dante’s genius. In him 
thought and speech are one. They issue, at one jet, clear and 
sparkling from the same furnace, the latter is as much a creation 
of his mind as the former. Hence the surprising freshness and 
originality of his diction. It is not simply the dress, but the very 
y of the truth, all alive and instinct with soul. Possessing the 
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vigor and elegance of sculptured forms, it is all a glow with life 
and passion. 

His style, we admit, is often rude in its general outline, and 
harsh in its occasional expression, as are the statues of Michael An- 
gelo and the scenery of the visible creation, but it is penetrated 
with the fire of genius, and every now and then breaks into untold 
shapes of beauty and splendor. Its rudeness is that of nature, 
which often appears harsh and unfinished in some of its features, 
but never fails as a whole to reveal the beauty and perfection of 
the in-dwelling spirit. 

Dante is a painter in words, and quite equal in strength and 
majesty to his great admirer, Michael Angelo, who has been styled 
the Dante of painting aud architecture. Indeed, Dante himself 
possessed a taste not only for poetry and music, but also for draw- 
ing. To this; we find an interesting allusion in the Vita Nuova. 
“On the day,” says he, “that completed the year after this lady 
(Beatrice) had been received among the denizens of eternal life, 
while I was sitting alone, and recalling her form to my remem- 
brance, I drew an angel on a certain tablet, etc.” Thus also 
Michael Angelo was not only a great painter, architect and sculptor, 
but a poet of no mean pretensions. His favorite author was 
Dante, and in many of his works, both of the chisel and of the 
pencil, he has introduced figures suggested by the Commedia, or 
taken directly from its pages. Among these were the statues of 
Leah and Rachel from the twenty-seventh Canto of the Purgato- 
rio, on the monument of Pope Julius. His own copy of the 
Commedia, we are informed, by the Italian writers, had the mar- 
gins embellished with sketches from the subjects in the text, a pre- 
cious treasure, but unfortunately lost at sea. Dante’s power over 
language was as despotic as that of Angelo over lines and colors, 
and hence both created eras in the history of literature and art. 
Appropriately and beautifully, therefore, Byron in his “ Prophecy 
of Dante,” puts into his lips the following words. Speaking of 
Italy, he says, — 


“ Thou’rt mine—my bones shall be within thy breast, 
My sow within thy language, which once set 
With our old Roman sway in the wide west ; 
But I will make another tongue arise, 
As lofty and more sweet, in which exprest 
The hero’s ardor and the lover's sighs 
Shall find alike such sounds for every theme, 
That every word as brilliant as thy skies 
Shall realize a poet’s proudest dream, 
And make thee Europe’s nightingale of song.” ' 


It is owing to the same vividness and freshness of mind that al- 
most everything in the Commedia assumes an original and grace- 
ful form. In this respect how striking and beautiful his angels. 
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Unlike all other angels that were ever imagined or depicted, they 
are not only most natural and becoming, but instinct with grandeur 
and loveliness. The variety of their forms, as well as the energy 
and gracefulness of their motions, cannot escape the dullest o 
server. The angels of Titian and Guido, and even of Raffaele and 
Milton, are but glorified human beings ; but Dante’s angels are al- 
together supernatural, not only in their temper, but in their form 
and aspect. They come from afar, as it were from the musty 
depths of ether, glide across the “ blue profound,” guiding the barge 
that is to convey the chosen spirits to Paradise, poise themselves 
on wide-spread wings of every form and hue, sometimes using 
them as sails, and anon rising with them into the highest heavens. 
Majestic and powerful, they disdain all earthly aid, and pass 
through space as their natural element. Colorless at first, as if 
they were a mere presence or mystery, then revealing themselves 
at a distance, with a dull red, like the planet Mars, struggling 
through the mist of evening, but growing brighter and brighter like 
the deepening flashes of lightning. Some are clad in vestures of 
the freshest green, floating on the ambient air, and fanned by ethe- 
rial wings ; others again, are all aglow with unearthly lustre, their 
bright armor flashing like the sunlight, and producing a sudden 
dizziness in the eyes of the beholder ; others have faces like “ the 
morning star,” casting forth quivering beams; while others are 
clothed in ash or coal-colored garments, with swords in their hands, 
too sparkling to be gazed at by mortal eye. One is announced by 
a tempest, and has the face of a person “occupied by other 
thoughts.” He touches the portals of the sky with his wand, and 
they fly open; and then without uttering a word to his com- 
panions, he returns the way he came. The agitation of another's 
wings makes the shores tremble, and resembles a crashing whirl- 
wind which sweeps through the mountains and levels the forests ; 
while the presence of another affects the senses like the fragrance 
of a soft summer morning. 

What a picture, for example, is the following. How simple in 
its general outline, but how striking and graceful. 


“That being came all beautiful to meet us, 
Clad in white raiment, and the morning star 
Appeared to tremble in his countenance ; 
His arms he spread, and then he spread his wings, 
And cried, ‘Come on, the steps are near at hand, 
And here the ascent is easy.” 
Pureatorio. Canto XII. 


He sometimes presents a complicated picture, and indeed an en- 
tire history, with one or two brief and rapid strokes upon which we 
dwell for hours, without exhausting the import. One smiting 
word—as Carlyle would say, and all is silence! The following for 
example, has been much admired. 
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* Ah when thou hast returned to yonder world, 
And art reposing from thy long, long journey, 
Remember: me, for Iam Pia. 


~ * * * * * 


Siena gave me birth, the Marshes death, 
And this he knows who, with his ring and jewel, 
But newly had espoused me.” 


The original is yet more condensed and expressive. But how 
much is contained in this brief history—a whole life—a long and 
lingering death—deep affection—jealousy cruel as the grave—and 
the fearful, unutterable consequences. At once we have the 
image before our eyes of the young and beautiful Pia, first wedded, 
—then confined in the marshes whither her husband had conveyed 
her, fading away, and lastly, dying; all unconscious, perhaps, of 
the fatal wrong inflicted by her husband. But who was Pia? 
None can tell. Pages of conjecture have been expended upon the 
question, but without much satisfactory result. They say she was 
the wife of a grandee, Nello Della Pietro, who, becoming jealous 
of his young bride, removed her to the putrid marshes of the Ma- 
remma, where she soon drooped and died, without suspicion on her 
pact or intimation on his, of the terrible purpose for which she was 

urried thither; her gloomy keeper, with a steady eye, watching 
her life go out, “like a dying lamp in a sepulchre,” and after her 
death abandoning himself to utter despair. 

It will be seen from this, that Dante’s pictures of horror and 
grief are equally striking with those of beauty and gladness. The 
caverned Inferno, with its gloomy circles, claspings of hands, 
shiverings that make the air tremble, looks averted, tears trickling 
slowly and reluctantly adown dark and dusty cheeks, or congealed 
upon stony eyelids, beings silent and sad, others, whose enforced 
words cause the flesh to creep and the spirit to quake, and others, 
vanishing with a sigh or a stifled groan in dismal shades or lurid 
flames ; doleful creatures with streaming hair and burning eyes. 
shut up in caverns lurid with lightning, or swept, like flocks of 
birds before gusts of tempestuous winds ; others lying prone upon 
the “burning pave,” or crushed into holes of scorching lava; 
some encased in ice, and others devoured by hellish monsters ; 
while over and through the whole is a strange movement and 
mystery of woe, which can be felt but not described —One indeed 
is shocked and appalled, but held spell-bound by the strange fasci- 
nation. Occasionally one is even disgusted ; for the pictures, 
wonderfully truthful, are so grotesque and horrible that they could 
originate only in a semi-barbarous age, and in a mind, as it were, 
half-demoniac and half-divine. 

It is an infinite relief, however, to meet amid the waste of gloom 
and sorrow, so many pictures of beauty and gladness, all the more 
fascinating from contrast, like flowers in rifted rocks, or fountains 
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in the desert. His descriptions, especially of external nature, are 
as fresh and lovely as the dews of early morn contending with 
the sunlight. “ You long,” says Leigh Hunt, “to bathe your 
eyes, smarting with the fumes of hell, in his dews. You 
enchanted on his green fields, and the celestial blue skies, the more 
so from the pain and sorrow in the midst of which the visions are 
created.” 

Dante’s delineations of calm and homely scenes, of inanimate 
nature, of picturesque objects and pastoral images ; his allusions 
to the higher and more tender feelings of the human heart, the 
love of home, of kindred, and of heaven ; his pictures of undying 
affection and devotion, and above all his visions of glory, give 
indications of a mind, which, while it knew and revealed the hor- 
rible and bad, knew also and discovered the beautiful and good. If 
some then have felt themselves authorized, from the former, to say 
he has the spirit of a demon ; are we not authorized also from the 
latter, to say he has the spirit of an angel? Moreover, if he rose 
from the first, and rested only in the second, may we not hope 
that his errors were forgiven, and his nature finally purified and 
blest ? 

But let us look at some of his exquisite pictures, and gather 
from them some solace and cheer amid the gloom and waste of 
the Inferno. Among other things, the miser, tormented by the 
thirst of Tantalus, is made perpetually to behold, without tasting, 
not water merely, but 


“ Rivulets that from the verdant hills 
Of Casentine into the Arno flow, 
Freshening its current with the cooler rills.” 


In the same way, the livid flames which illuminate the eighth 
circle of the infernal regions, are 


“Lights numberless, as by some fountain-side 
The silly swain reposing, at the hour 
When beams the day-star with diminished pride, 
When the sunned bee deserts each rifled flower, 
And leaves tohumming gnats the } os anere void— 
Beholds in grassy lawns or leafy bower 
Or orchard plot, of glow-worms emerald bright.” 


What can be finer than his description of the evening hour, 
with its soothing melancholy and dreams of home! 


“ Twas now the hour when fond desire renews 
To him who wanders o’er the pathless main, 
Raising unbidden tears, the last adieus 
Of tender friends, whom Fancy shapes again ; 
While the late-parted pilgrim thrills with thought 
Of his loved home, if o’er the distant plain 
Perchance his ears the village chimes have caught 
Seeming to mourn the close of dying day.” 
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The last line, even in the translation, as all will allow, is melody 
itself, and might have suggested to Gray the opening stanza of his 
exquisite elegy. 

ut none of these are equal to the portrait of the glorified Bea- 
trice, as she appears to Dante in a cloud of flowers: 


“Even as the blessed in the new covenant 
Shall rise up quickened, each one from his grave, 
Wearing again the garments of the flesh,— 
So upon that celestial chariot 
A hundred rose ad vocem tanti senis, 
Ministers and messengers of life eternal, 
They were all saying, Benedictus qui venis !* 
And scattering flowers above and round about, 
Manibus ¢ dato lilia plenis ! 
I once beheld at the approach of day 
The orient sky all stained with roseate hues, 
And the other heaven with light serene adorned, 
And the sun’s face uprising overshadowed, 
So that by temperate influence of vapors, 
The eye sustained his aspect for long while: 
Thus, in the bosom of a cloud of flowers, 
Which from those hands angelic were thrown up 
And down, descended inside and without, 
With crown of olive o’er a snow-white veil 
Appeared a lady under a green mantle, 
Vested in colors of the living flame.” 
Pureatorio. Canto XXX. 


’ Another briefer, and if possible, yet more exquisite description 
of Beatrice, is given in his vision of the spirits in the planet Mer- 
cury : 
“T see full well how in the light divine 
Thou dwellest, and that thine eyes a joy display, 
Which, when thou smilest, more att shine ; 
But who thou art I, know not, neither why, 
O worthy soul, a sphere is given to thee, 
Hid by another’s ray from mortal eye. 
These words I spoke unto the joyous light 
That had been first to address me—whereat she 
Arrayed herself in splendor still more bright: 
And as the sun conceals himself from view 
In the pure splendor of the new-born day, 
Bursting his mantle of the early dew ; 
Even so that holy form herself concealed 
Within the lustre of her own pure ray.” 


Dante ascends to a yet higher strain in the following, where Bea- 
trice, the symbol of religion, which in light and love, reveals a 
beauty and glory the most intense and overpowering : 


“ Like as the bird who on her nest all night 
Had rested, darkling with her tender brood 


* These Latin quotations are scraps of old choral chants, and have, from 
association of ideas, a fine effect. 
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Mid the loved foliage, longing now for light, 

To gaze on their dear looks and bring them food— 
Sweet task, whose pleasures all its toils repays 
Anticipates the dawn, and through the w 

Ascending perches on the topmost spray, 

There all impatience, watching to descry 
The first faint glimmer of approaching day. 

Thus did my lady toward the southern sky, 
Erect and motionless her visage turh ; 

The mute suspense that filled her wishful eye 

Made me like one who waits a friend’s return, 
Lives on this hope and will no other own. 

Soon did my eye a rising light discern ; 
} High up the heavens its kindling splendors shone, 





And Beatrice exclaimed, ‘ See, they appear, 
The Lord’s triumphal hosts! For this alone 

These spheres have rolled, and reap their harvest here.’ 
Her face seemed all on fire, and in her eye 
Danced joy unspeakable to mortal ear. 

As when full-orbed Diana smiles, on high, 5 
While the eternal nymphs her form surround, f 
And scattering beauty through the cloudless sky, 

Float on the bosom of the blue profound : 
O’er thousands of bright flowers was seen to blaze 4 
One sun transcendent!’ from whom all around, ' 

As from our sun the planets drew their rays, 
He, through these living lights, found such a tide 
Of glory as o’erpowered my feeble rays.” 
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Thus Beatrice, or Religion, guides the soul of Dante to the pri- q 
a mal and essential Light, the Sun of suns, the Eternal Fountain of 
. being and blessedness, “God manifest in the flesh.” 

The goal, then, to which all the aspirings of the sin-stricken wan- 
derer reached, was God himself; and hence he at last obtains a 
mystic vision of the Holy Trinity, wherein he beholds “ our image 
painted.” The mystery, however, is too profound and dazzling, : 
and “ vigor fails the towering fantasy.” 


P “ But yet the will rolled onward, like a wheel 
In even motion, by the love impell’d, 
That moves ihe sun in heaven and all the stars.” 


Much discussion has arisen respecting the origin of the Comme- 
dia, a name, by the way, given to this singular poem, as equiva- 
lent to that of Neat and not intended to raw | any ideas of a 

y 


comic or ludicrous nature, as some have absurdly imagined, but 


as possessing something not merely of an epic but of a dramatic 
form, and exhibiting the great drama of human life, in the fearful 
and joyous changes through which itisdestined to pass. The ori- 
gin of the poem, so far as its subjective character is concerned, we 
have already discovered in the experience of Dante. Many thi Fi 
indeed may have suggested and aided its formal development, but : 


! The “ Sun of Righteousness,” the Lord Jesus Christ. 4 
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like all other immortal poems, it is a pure creation of genius. It 
sprang from the deep fountains of Dante’s own heart, and is hence 
the best history not only of his genius, but of his life. We see 
more of Dante in the Commedia than in all that has ever been 
written respecting him. It is truly the development of his Vita 
Nuova, or New Life. Through all the gloom of the Inferno, as 
well as the glory of tle Paradiso, we behold that sinful, suffering 
spirit passing on to the full perfection of its being and blessedness. 
To this we find an affecting allusion in the thirtieth canto of the 
Purgatorio, where Beatrice, now to be regarded not as an earth- 
born beauty, but as the glorified symbol of truth and purity, is re- 
presented as saying :— 


‘‘ In his new life this man was such that he 
Might in himself have wondrously displayed 
All noble virtues in supreme degree. 

But all the kindlier strength is in the soil, 

So do ill seed and lack of culture breed 
More noxious growth and ranker wilderness. 
I for some term sustained him with my looks ; 
To him unveiling my young eyes, I led 

His steps with mine along the path of right; 
Yet soon as I the threshhold gained of this, 
My second age, and laid life’s vesture down, 
He turned from me and gave himself to others. 
When I from carnal had to spirit risen, 

And beauty and virtue in me grew divine, 

I was less dear to him and less esteemed ; 
And into devious paths he turned his steps, 
Pursuing still false images of good, 

That make no promise perfect to the hope. 
Nor aught availed it, I for him besought 
High inspirations, with the which in dreams, 
And otherwise, I strove to lead him back ; 
So little warmed his,bosom to my call, 

To such vile depths he fell, that all device 
Had failed for his salvation, save to show 
The children of perdition to his eyes.” 


In embodying this great fact or idea, Dante chose such forms 
and imagery as were familiar to him; derived partly from men 
and books, from the spirit and opinions of the age, and partly from 
the natural workings of his own mind, fusing its materials and 
bringing, them into new and unheard-of shapes. Thus his theolo- 
gy and metaphysics are those of the times in which he lived, or 
which immediately preceded him. Much of his hell, something 
also of his heaven, and certainly all of his purgatory, are the fig- 
ments of superstition, and ieukies ; but the great indwelling spi- 
rit, the genius of the whole, which gleams through these fantastic 
shapes, or rather informs them with living energy and splendor, is 
the unborrowed inspiration of his own mighty intellect, touched 
with the finger of the Almighty. 
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On this ground there may be something in the idea of Sismondi 
(Literature du Midi, val 1, p. 358), who refers to the monkish pa- 
geants and plays sometimes enacted in the age of Dante, to repre- 
sent the punishments of hell, as having suggested the form of the 
Inferno. He says that on more than one occasion such an exhibi- 
tion, in dramatic form was made at Florence, in the dry bed of the 
Arno, with all the varied torments which the imagination of the 
monks had called up, rivers of boiling pitch, gulfs of fire, moun- 
tains of ice and horned serpents—all which were brought to act 
upon real persons (heretics of course) who by their horrible shrieks, 
groans and howlings, made the illusion complete. It has been re- 
marked, however, whether this suggested the Inferno, or the Infer- 
no, this; for the one is just as probable as the other. At all events 
the minds of men, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, were 
familiar enough with such ideas. The monkish preachers of that 
day tasked their imagination for the production of all sorts of hor- 
rors to frighten the people into obedience. — Religion, enshrining a 
few grand elements preserved from antiquity, was gross in its cha- 
racter, and often brutal, if not demoniac in its manifestations.—* In 
the age of Dante,” says Mariotti (“Italy Past and Present,”) “ pray- 
ing and fighting went side by side. The Ark of the Covenant rose 
in the midst of martial encampments. The priesthood of Christ 
gloried in the name of church militant. The bishop said mass in his 
coat of arms, and rival fraternities knocked each other down with 
their crucifixes. The whole system of faith and worship was 
made to fit an age of violence, Christianity ruled byterror. Re- 
ligion was then indeed the fear of God. Fear of the devil had 
been a more appropriate expression. The most egregious follies, 
and often the most fearful licentiousness and cruelty were mingled 
with intense bigotry and self-sacrificing penance. Fire and sword 
were the weapons of the church. The wasting of heretics under 
the names of Paterini and Cathari, the Puritans and Dissenters of 
their age had become an almost daily ceremony.” 

That the stern genius of Dante was imbued with something of 
this gross and stern asceticism, cannot be doubted. At all events 
it must be obvious to every one that he employed its more strikin 
forms and expressions to reveal the daring thoughts of his deep an 
gloomy genius. But all the while we can discern his better na- 
ture struggling through the fire and smoke, and finally breaking 
away from the whole, and ascending, like a creature of heaven 
winged with sunbeams, to the fountain of eternal day. 

But the acute Villemain, in his “Cours de Litterature, Fran- 
caise,” gives a better account of what may be called the formal 
origin of Dante’s Inferno than the one suggested by Sismondi. 
“One day,” says he, “long before the epoch of Dante, in the little 
city of Arezzo, the Pope Nicholas second, being present, a cardi- 

nal ascended the pulpit and preached. This cardinal was, then 
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fifty years of age; he was small of stature ; his eyes were sparkling 
and animated by an ardent and sombre fire, which made sinners 
tremble ; his hair still black, gave to his countenance, already aged, 
something more manly and harsh. His words were revered by 
the people. He was deemed a holy man, and all the bishops of 
Italy trembled before his power. This was Gregory seventh, yet 
now only Archdeacon Hildebrand.” 

But why go back so far, enquires Villermain, for the inspiration 
of Dante. ause a man of genius having preached such a thing 
as the Inferno, it must have entered the popular mind, and repeat- 
ed, amplified and exaggerated, gone down te posterity a vast legend, 
which another mar of genius afterwards transformed into the 
highest poetry. Gregory, indeed cared nothing for the poetry, but 
he wished to subdue incorrigible offenders and fix an indelible stig- 
ma upon the Germans, whom he hated. Listen to him. 

“ A certain German Count,” said he, “ died about ten years ago. 
After his death a holy man descended in spirit into the infernal re- 
sees and there saw the abovementioned Count placed upon the 

ighest step of a ladder. He affirmed that this ladder seemed to 
rise uninjured amid the roaring and eddying flames of the aveng- 
ing fire, and to have been placed there to receive all the descend- 
ants of that race of counts. Beyond, a black chaos, a frightful 
abyss extended infinitely and plunged into the infernal depths, 
whence issued this immense ladder. This was the order establish- 
ed there among those who succeeded each other: the last comer 
took the highest step of the ladder, and all the others descended 
each one step towards the abyss. The men of this family coming 
after him were successively arranged upon the ladder, and by an 
inevitable law, went one after another to the bottom of the abyss. 

The holy man who witnessed these things inquired the cause of 
this damnation, and why the Count, his contemporary, reputed to 
be an upright and worthy man, a rare cifcumstance among per- 
sons of that class, was thus severely punished. ‘On account of a 
domain of the church at Metz, which one of his ancestors, of 
whom he is the tenth heir, had wrested from the blessed Stephen, 
all these have been devoted to the same punishment; and as the 
same sin of avarice had united them in the same crime, so the 
same punishment has united them in the fires of hell.” ’ 

Here we have the idea of the ten degrees or circles of the In- 
ferno, which issuing from “that terrible mouth,” which made 


-kings tremble, might have floated about in the terrified visions of 


the multitude, until arrested by the glowing mind of Dante, was 
finally set in the framework of his immortal verse. 

But speculations of this sort are more curious than profitable, 
except as illustrating the spirit of the age, and the possible methods 
of genius; for while Dante derived his materials from all sources, 
he alone possessed the power to construct them into that temple of 
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adamant, which is yet invested with all the gloom and glory of 
the middle ages ; or to quote his own words,— 


‘the sacred song which heaven and earth 
Have lent a hand to frame—which 
Many a year hath kept me lean with thought.” 


In a word, the Divina Commedia, is one of those old Gothic edi- 
fices of the dark ages, with its many chambered cells, and even 
dungeons, its dim aisles and massive towers, fretted ornaments, old 
tombs and blazing altars, illumined by the rays of the setting sun, 
and echoing the soft tones of the vesper bells, a thing at once of 
dread and beauty, of stern asceticism and celestial devotion. In 
that old temple, “that great supernatural world cathedral,” a 
modern, and a Protestant even, may linger in hallowed worship. 
There his spirit, subdued by solemn thought, may rise to the home 
of glory beyond the spheres, where the good of all creeds finally 
mingle; and if, by the grace of God, he should himself finally 
reach “the highest heaven of uncreated light,” he will not be 
much surprised if, notwithstanding all the errors and imperfections 
of Dante, he should meet there the glorified Florentine. Would 
to heaven that in these days of skepticism and pride, of hollow 
religion and lofty pretension, when we scarce believe in heaven, 
to say nothing of hell, we had one half the clear vision, the 
steady faith, and the all-conquering love of the immortal poet. 
With our better views and softer piety, we might then set our foot 
upon the world, mount into the clear empyrean, and bathe our 
spirits in the very light of the eternal Sun. 


ARTICLE III. 
OLD AND NEW SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANISM. 


By Rev. Samver T. Spear, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Differences between Old and New School Presbyterians. By 
— v. Lewis Cheeseman: Rochester: Published by Erastus 
arrow, 


(Continued from page 41.) 


Tue Eighth Chapter of,the “ Differences,” contains the follow- 
ing table of contents: “Tendencies of the new divinity—The new 
divinity rests upon one, or, at most, two assumptions, both of which 
are false—Tends to infidelity.” This does not present a very 
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lucid idea of what the author intends to accomplish. The main 

urpose, however, of this chapter, is to trace the “New School” 
om baék to their “ fountain,” or source. In the estimation of 
the author, these “ errors” sprang from the “ Dissertation on the Na- 
ture of true Virtue,” written by the Elder Edwards, clarum et vene- 
rabile nomen. He tells us that he has “ mer with a treatise on the 
nature of virtue’”—meaning the above “ Dissertation.” President 
Edwards did the mischief; he presented “a theory on this sub- 
ject,” which, by a process of philosophical and theological in- 
cubation, has proved the source of all this evil. The seminal 
error of the great metaphysician passed into the hands of Drs. 
Hopkins, Emmons, Edwards the Younger, Taylor, Mr. Finney, 
&c., infecting the theology of New England, and spreading its 
baneful influence over the Presbyterian Church. ‘ After this 
manner, an error apparently harmless at first, and scarcely one 
hundred years old, and originating with a sound divine, and one 
of the greatest and best of men, has been gradually, and in various 
directions, evolving different and cardinal errors,. which have 
ultimately mingled and spread into vast systems, and which now 
float, with their dark, pestilential vapors, upon Mount Zion, distri- 
buting everywhere the elements of decline and death.” p. 187. 
These are terrible effects of one mistake. 

What then is the “ theory,” the “error” of President Edwards ? 
“True virtue most essentially consists in BENEVOLENCE TO BEING 
IN GENERAL, Or perhaps, to speak more accurately, it is that 
consent of the heart to being in general, which is immediately ex- 
ercised in a general good will.” ‘“ When I say true virtue consists 
in love to being in general, | shall not be likely to be understood, 
that no one act of the mind, or exercise of love, is of the nature 
of true virtue, but what has being in general, or the great system 
of universal existence, for its direct and immediate object : so that 
no exercise of love, or kind affection to any one particular being. 
that is but a small part of the whole, has anything of the nature of 
true virtue. But that the nature of true virtue consists in a dis- 
position ta benevolence towards being in general, though from 
such a disposition may arise exercises of love to pertieular beings, 
as objects are presented and occasions arise.”* Edwards takes 
special pains to discriminate between natural sentiments, affec- 
tions, self-love, conscience, &c., and that love of which he is 
speaking in the definition of true virtue. The latter is not an in- 
stinct, but subsists in connection with reason, and the grace of 
God producing it. It comprehends “being in general,” as it is 
capable of application to all beings; in respect to whom it seeks 
whatever is their summum bonum, a question which not it, but 
reason and revelation determine. In eight consecutive chapters, 
Edwards elaborates, qualifies, and establishes this view—showing 

? Edward’s Works, New York editian, vol. iii., pp. 94, 95. 
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himself to mean what Paul and John mean by “dydérq” This is 
the cardinal “error,’” unattended with the arguments and explana- 
tions of its illustrious author. 

What Edwards intended to say, and did say, will not be clearly 
understood by a mind that fails to appreciate the wide distinction 
between two different departments of spiritual ethics. We doubt 
whether Mr. C. apprehended this distinction. All ethical inquiries 
belong to one or the other of two great provinces of thought. The 
first is the province of objective principles or truths: the second 
is that of subjective facts, existing in the bosom of a moral agent. 
In the first, we ask, what is right objectively ? in the second, what 
is that in a moral agent which conforms to the law of right. In 
his “ Dissertation,” Edwards has the latter question in view. He 
applies his discriminating analysis to this single point: What is 
that subjective condition of a moral agent, whose presence consti- 
tutes that agent truly virtuous, and whose absence determines it to 
be vicious? The ultimate objective grounds of moral distinctions 
formed no part. of his inquiry; his research was limited to the 
phenomenal fact of true virtue as a state, condition, or exercise, of 
a moral being. What is that state? Edwards answered—Love 
—defining its qualities and its objects. 

Our author, not pleased with the doctrine of Edwards, had be- 
fore him a very fine field for argument, embracing two demonstra- 
tions; namely, that the “theory” was an “error; and that this 
“error,” in the downward tendency of error, has generated the 
“New School” heresies. He does not, however, seem to have 
thoroughly comprehended the logical wants of his subject. 

In regard to the first question, whether Edwards was wrong in 
his analysis of subjective virtue? he offers no argument, not 
one solitary proof. He does not condescend to tell us what is the 
true light on this vital point. Had he given us Ais definition, we 
might then have compared notes with him. He has left us to see 
an error, without the benefit, either expulsive or attractive, of the 
opposite truth. The only relief from this uncertainty is to gather 
his theory by inference. If the theory of Edwards is totally 
wrong, then is the exact opposite of his affirmation right? If so, 
then Mr. C.’s theory of true virtue is, that it consists in Nor loving 
being in general. This is the only clue by which we can imagine 
what is the view of the author. Would it not have been respect- 
ful to the * sound divine” to have paid to his error the compliment 
of a “sound” refutation? The name of President Edwards is a 
“tower of strength” among those who appreciate talent and piety. 
Most men would think a little proof not out of place, when at- 
tacking the opinions of such a divine. 

The author informs us that this theory is “scarcely one hun- 
dred years old.” On this point we think he is not a little in 
“error,” as to a matter of fact. Those acts or exercises, or 
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states of mind, which God requires must contain the essence of all 
true virtue; in them it consists. What are the fundamental 
principles of the Divine requirement? We give the judgment of 
the great Expounder: “Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it: Thou shalt Jove thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the law and the prophets.”* We subjoin the 
authority of an inspired apostle as to the nature of true virtue: 
“ Love is the fulfilling of the law.”* We recommend the brother 
to read his Bible once more, especially I. Cor., chap. 13, and the I. 
Epistle of John entire. We need not fortify the views of Edwards 
with any reasonings of our own: the above authorities with 
Christian men will be sufficient. We cannot, however, withhold 
the expression of our astonishment, that a Christian writer should 
describe such a doctrine, as containing consequentially “the ele- 
ments of decline and déath.” The picture he means to give is 
truly hideous. Strange coloring for such a hallowed ground- 
work! Where were his recollections of the Bible! His thoughts 
of the well-established tendencies of true love in the universe of 
God! We feel offended, for truth’s sake, that he should so carica- 
ture this grand sum of human virtues. If it be a great “error” 
to place virtue in true love, so great that the idea leads to all 
a of heresy, then there must be something very bad in true 
ove. 

Let us, however, attend to the other point, i. e. the question of 
fact, whether these “heresies” sprang from the treatise of Ed- 
wards ? Our first remark is, that Dr. Lord, the endorser, and Mr. 
C., the author, are not agreed as to their source. The Dr. in- 
forms us in the “Introductory Chapter,” that they are “the 
ancient heresies” —revived—extending back as far as the days of 
Luther, Augustine, and even Paul himself. Not at all; says Mr. 
C. He has “ mer with a treatise on the nature of virtue,” con- 
taining an error “scarcely one hundred years old,” which has 
done all this work! Who isright? Where did these “heresies” 
come from? We hope these brethren will try to be a little more 
harmonious—remarking that when men draw on their fancy for 
facts and relations, they ought to be exceedingly cautious in the 
exercise of it. 

Our second observation is, that the author’s principal difficulty 
with the “ Dissertation” of Edwards is, not that virtue consists in 
benevolence or love, but that this love is an exercise, a prefer- 
ence, an active state of a moral agent. In his conception, it car- 
ries along with it the theory which “commences all moral dis- 
tinctions with the commencement of moral preferences ;” the 
admission of which idea in respect to holiness or virtue, would 

? Mat. 22: 37-46. * Rom. 13; 10. 
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imply the same admission in respect to unholiness or sin, and thus 
leave no opportunity for his peculiar views in respect to the nature 
of sin. He observes that if this theory be granted, “then no 
moral distinctions can exist back of intelligent mental preferences, 
and neither holiness, nor sin, can belong to the nature of a moral 
being, but must always belong to his acts." Hence it must not 
be granted ; it must be called an “error,” the root of all error. 
Mr. C. we suppose, is one of those who hold to the doctrine, that 
it is a sin for a man fo be born as he is, with those constitutional 
and created endowments which are derived directly from the 
Creator’s hand; that sinfulness, with all its moral qualities and 
legal liabilities, is as true here, as of the actions of men. So we 
understand him. And, because the “theory” of Edwards in his 
view inferentially repudiates this doctrine, he repudiates the theory. 
But why does the Edwardean view repudiate the favorite doctrine 
of Mr. ©.? Simply because the assumption is made, that benevo- 
lence is an active state of the soul, an exercise of its powers, and 
that consequently “ moral distinctions” are to be predicated, not of 
faculties as such, but of mental phenomena. This is the fatal sin 
of the theory. Now, we suggest, that by a little ingenuity the au- 
thor might have spared himself the trouble, as well as peril, of this 
attack upon Edwards, and equally upon the Word of God. He 
might have done so in either of two ways; namely, by not assum- 
ing that love is an active state of the soul; or by facing the naked 
question, whether sin and holiness as moral predicates, go back of 
the operations and active states of the mind. He had no occasion 
to call Edwards into this issue, more than any other man whose 
position implies, that “moral distinctions” relate only to active con- 
ditions of the soul. He might, for example, have taken John’s 
definition of sin, and referred the “New School” heresies to this 
source, contending that the definition is not accurate, or at least 
not sufficiently adequate to be an orthodox description : “ Whoso- 
ever committeth sin transgresseth also the law: for sin is the trans- 
gression of the law.”* ‘The virus of not going back of active 
mental states for the matter of “moral distinctions,” as really in- 
heres in this definition as in the “theory” of Edwards. : 

For our third remark we submit a specimen or two of the man- 
ner, in which he traces the “ New School” errors back to the funda- 
mental mistake of Edwards. Here he evinces the most extraordi- 
nary insight into remote relations. We felt while reading him as 
we remember once to have felt, when endeavoring to fathom the 
mysteries of Kant’s Critick on Pure Reason. As an example, he 
traces the “ New School” error, that Christ did not suffer the lite- 
ral penalty of the law, but did suffer its legal equivalent, to the 
theory of Edwards. The mode of derivation or nexus between 
two errors, if we are able to understand him, is this: that God as 

1 Page 189. *I John3: 4. 
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a benevolent being, and in the sovereign exercise of that benevo- 
lence, did, according to the “ New School” exposition, choose to 
substitute the sufferings of Christ for the punishment of the sinner, 
realizing in the former all the purposes of the latter, while provid- 
ing in specified cases for the remission of the threatened penalty. 
God did this in love ; therefore, (mark the logic) since Edward’s 
theory is that virtue consists in dove, this “New School” view of 
the atonement having the idea of Jove in it, grew out of that theo- 
ry! This of course is the reviewer’s statement of the author’s ar- 
gument: if it be not correct, then we confess a total inability to 
undestand what he means to say. It is difficult, as it is needless, 
to reply to an argument so erial ; that finding the word or idea of 
love in two sentences, proceeds to infer that the matter in the one 
sentence is a philosophical derivative from the matter in the other. 
Give us this license of thought, and we pledge ourselves to find 
anything in anything. We should have felt obliged to the author, 
had he referred us to some “New School” divine who had rea- 
soned from the nature of virtue in man to the nature of the atone- 
ment by Jesus Christ. We might add other specimens of the 
manner in which he traces “ New School” errors back toa “ single 
fountain ;” but we forbear. It is sufficient to say, that he not only 
mis-states their sentiments in almost every instance in which he un- 
dertakes to describe them, but also fails to give the shadow of a 
proof showing their consequential connection with the theory of 
Edwards. It is altogether a fancy sketch. Surely he cannot 
complain that we have no faith in his words, when he gives us no 
proof, historical or metaphysical, that verity lies in his language. 
It must be amazing to candid and thinking men, that he could 
have found any respectable endorsers to commend such a mass of 
puerility, under the appellation of “able discrimination and sound 
reasoning.” 

- What the author says on the subject of “man’s ability,” as an- 
other error affiliated to the one in regard to virtue, we pass in si- 
lence ; since this point will be considered in another connection. 
We leave this chapter by quoting and commenting upon a single 
passage in its address to the unregenerate. “We call upon you, 
therefore, by the truth of your total depravity, and by your right- 
eous and hopeless condemnation in your present state; by the 
blood of atonement so long neglected, and by the expostulations 
of the Spirit so long resisted; in view of the resurrection morn, 
the judgment seat of Christ, and the retributions of eternity, To 
AWAKEN AT ONCE TO RIGHTEOUSNESS and TO CAST YOURSELF TO-DAY 
upon the bosom of your blessed and only Redeemer.”* Wedo not 
object to this exhortation, though we confess not a little surprise in 
view of its source. Does he really mean to tell wicked men “to 


* Christian Intelligencer. 
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awaken at once to righteousness,” and cast themselves “to-day” 
upon Christ? Suppose one of them, having read his philippic 
against the “New School” error of “man’s ability,” should Te- 
ply thus : “ Sir, we have no ability todo this. If we take your advice, 
we must act, we must act at once, we must act rightly too. True, you 
say, our inability to love God belongs to our moral constitution ; but 
this does not mend the matter; for, according to your own explana- 
tion, it is not only real, but in every sense total and absolute, and al- 
ways has been so. We have no capacities “ to awaken ;” we never 
had ; there is no sense in which we can do anything in obedience to 
your advice. You are orthodox, and so are we.” Nowif the au- 
thor met this reply in conformity with the views expressed in this 
and other chapters, he would have to answer: “ All right: but re- 
member that ability in relation to ethics is in no sense indispensa- 
ble to obligation. Your duties and capacities as moral agents, 
have no relation to each other ; the absoluteness of your inability 
to love God is a crime; you sinned before you did anything. 
Moral distinctions, character and desert of hell, apply to the very 
faculties God gave you; infants are responsible subjects of God’s 
government as soon as they are born, and deserve the woes of the 
second death for being born as they are ; all humanity is summed 
up in Adam. Though you have no ability of any kind except to 
do evil, yet you must awake torighteousness, you must do it at once. 
If you object to this, recollect that your inability is not “chemical 
or agricultural,” but one that belongs to your “ moral constitution,” 
that is to say, you have not the capacity of mental sight, prefer- 
ence, affection or faith in the direction of holiness, and yet you 
must exert a capacity which you have not, and never had. By 
the truth of the absoluteness of the inability of your moral con- 
stitution, | call upon you to awake.” To prate about heresy, and 
then make an exhortation which, if sincere, implies that very 
heresy, or is sheer nonsense, is a specimen of inconsistency those 
may explain who can. If the sinner really has no ability of 
“moral constitution,” as the author teaches, to love God, or be- 
lieve in Christ, why exhort him to either act? If his inability 
be that of “ moral constiruTion,” it is not “a crime,” but a mis- 
fortune; and we can no more awake under the pressure of such 
an inability than we can “create a world.” To urge it as a duty 
is to belie all common sense. Orthodoxy of this kind is not in the 
Confession of Faith, or in the Bible. 

Chapter vii. p. 150-184, is devoted to the consideration of “ Revi- 
vals of Religion.” Almost the whole chapter is occupied with a 
running sketch of revivals from the earliest periods down to the 
present time; upon which we make no comments. If the author 
judged such a sketch desirable, we shall not quarrel with his pre- 
ference, though we are not, able to see to what argumentative use 
he applies the history. 
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He is very careful to disabuse the public of the “impression” 
which he thinks somewhat prevalent, “that Presbyterians of the 
Old School” are opposed to true and genuine revivals. He has 
no objections even to “ meeti ngs which last several days,” and does 
not, with any particular emphasis, criticise what are called mea- 
sures. In the course of his reflections we learn what are the 
characteristics of true revivals. “True revivals, then, result from 
a divine and supernatural agency.” “True revivals occur in con- 
nection with means divinely appointed.” “When true revivals 
occur, believers, some of them at least, are greatly quickened and 
divinely led to seek after them as blessings inexpresssibly great 
and desirable.” “True revivals are attended with alarming ap- 
prehensions of sin and misery.” “The miraculous changes which 
a true revival of religion supposes, must be common to the Church 
in all ages.”’ It had been well to have added with greater distinct- 
ness, that in “true revivals,” sinners are generally converted to 
God. We can assure the author that we do not deny, and we 
know of no “ New School” man that does, any of the above con- 
ceptions of a true revival, if we except the last ; and in respect to 
this we charge him with using the term “ miraculous” in a man- 
ner contrary to the uwsus loquendi of the word. If this descrip- 
tion is meant to imply, as we fear it is, that “ New School” Pres- 
byterians do not hold to “true revivals,” according to the above 
model of ideas, we can only say that it is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion. It would be a testimony than which nothing can be more 
foreign to the truth. 

Passing by these incidental matters, we present the author's 
main idea in regard to “ revivals” in “ New School ” churches. It 
is, that these so-called revivals are spurious, the “work of man 
and not of God.” This he infers from the assumed fact, that the 
“ New School” are heretics. Hence revivals among them are no- 
thing but “a revival of old heresies:” “they are not the result of 
divine influences.” His position is, not that there are some false 
conversions, but that the revivals themseives bear this character. 
He more than intimates their affinity with “ Mormonism,” “ Chris- 
tianism,” and “ Popery.” If, among them, there happen to be a 
few “ genuine conversions to Christ,” this fact is not to be consid- 
ered as having any connection with “ New School” men or doc- 
trine. They do not hold gospel doctrine enough to have a revival 
of true religion, that is to say, in plain words, they are not Chris- 
tians. When the martyrs shall be re-produced in the persons of 
ihe millenial witnesses, “Finney, and Barnes, and Beman, and 
Beecher, will surely make but a sorry appearance in the hands of 
these sons of Abraham.”* This, in the compass of a nut shell, is 
what he tells the world about revivals among “ New School” Pres- 
byterians. 

* p. 156-159. * p. 167. 
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His chapter on “Revivals” is not a narrative of facts showing 
the alleged spuriousness, but purely a process of a priori reasoning 
from the pseudo-orthodoxy of his own mind, ae the clear evi- 
dences of God’s grace. It is a repudiation of the Holy Spirit in 
the fruits of that Spirit. Confident in the assumption of his own 
exclusive orthodoxy, he gravely concludes, that the rumored 
works of God’s grace ate not what they appear to be. We 
are not mistaken in imputing to him this style of reason- 
ing. “The new divinity, being a most glaring and wide 
departure from the ancient faith, is undoubtedly an apos- 
tasy, not a progress—is a revival of false religion, and not 
of the true.”' “The new divinity then is another gospel, an 
apostasy from the faith, and the revivals connected with its pro- 
gress, are revivals of a spurious Christianity.”* At the close of 
the chapter he sums up his views by declaring, that these revivals 
“area revival of old heresies,” “not the result of divine influences.” 
The converts, if they think they love Christ, and trust him for sal- 
vation, are certainly mistaken: for Mr. C. has an orthodox way of 
telling a priori, whether, they are Christians or not. First, to as- 
sume that all orthodoxy is with himself; next, that there is 
not enough of truth among “ New School” Presbyterians to have 
a revival according to the truth; and finally, to declare that the 
appearances of such a revival, are all deceptive; this we deem a 
very singular mode of settling a plain question of fact. Its injus- 
tice must be palpable to every eye. 

The author's sole argument is the doctrinal one, and that too as 
it exists in hisown mind. He seeks to disprove the possibility of 
a true revival among “New School” Presbyterians, by the doc- 
trinal test. To show then, his total want of truth, his gross mis- 
representation of others, we take a single point—a point very inti- 
mately connected with the subject of revivals. One of his asser- 
tions is, that“ New School” Presbyterians teach“ that a supernatural 
agency is not necessary to produce them :” and since this is an error, 
and God dves not promote works of grace by error, therefore the re- 
vivals “are not the result of divine influences.” * The proof of the 
aforesaid teaching is, that “God,” according to Mr. Barnes, “re- 
quires a service strictly according to our ability, and to be measured 
by that ;” that Dr. Duffield does not hold that a total and abso- 
lute natural inability to obey God (for this is the point and the only 
point of the Dr.’s allegation) is the ground for the necessity of di- 
vine influences; and that, Mr. Finney, who is not a Presbyterian, 
and is no authority one way or the other, has said, “if the sinner 
wants a new heart, he must go and make it himself.” The author 
fails to make the distinction, which he ought to know is made by 
Mr. Barnes and Dr. Duffield, between natural and moral ability 
and inability: and because of this failure, he imputes to them a 
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sentiment they do not hold. This is the amount of his proof. He 
does not quote their language denying “a supernatural agency :” 
but infers the denial, and makes them hold all the inferences he 
chooses to make. This is a violation not less of the laws of rea- 
soning than of candor and justice, in stating the sentiments of 
others. The very least he could have done, was to furnish the de- 
nial in their very words. 

The assertion as to what the “ New School” teach on this point, 
is a great departure from the truth. We might show this by an in- 
definite array of authorities. Even Dr. Taylor of New Haven, that 
heresiarch in the true line of heresiarchs from President Edwards, 
holds no such sentiment asthe one imputed. We quote his own 
words: “I believe—That this moral change, (regeneration) is 
never produced in the human heart by moral suasion, i. e. by the 
mere influence of truth and motives as the Pelagians affirm, but is 
produced by the Holy Spirit, operating on the mind through the 
truth, and in perfect consistency with the nature of moral action, 
and the laws of moral agency.’* See the heresy vitiating all the 
revivals in which Dr. Taylor preaches ; namely, that God converts 
men by His Spirit, using His own truth as the instrument of the 
same, in the language of the Confession of Faith, “enlightening their 
minds spiritually and savingly to understand the things of God ;”* 
that men in being “born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God,” are “born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever.”* If regeneration occurs 
in revivals, then Dr. Taylor does not hold or teach that so 
far revivals do not proceed from divine influences, but exact- 
ly the contrary sentiment: neither does he hold that they are 
“effected” simply “by moral suasion,” as Mr. C. represents “ New 
School” men to believe. 

Pr. Beecher has shared quite largely in the castigations of the 
author’s pen. Let us see what he believes in regard to “super- 
natural agency.” “The author, or efficient cause of regeneration 
is God.” “The power of God concerned in regeneration is super- 
natural; as compared with the power of any created agent ; as 
above the power of any law of nature, or natural efficacy of truth 
and motive, in the ordinary operation of cause and eflect, natural 
or moral; as distinguished from the stated operations of divine 
power ; as being an interposition to accomplish unfailingly a change 
in the will and affections of men, which never takes place without 
it; asit is an act of God’s almighty power.”* Is this venerable pa- 
triarch in Israel at fault on the question of “supernatural agency ?” 


' Dr. Taylor’s Letter to Dr. Hawes, in the Christian Spectator for March, 1839. 
p. 172. 

*Chap. ix. Sect. 1, 3John 1: 13. I. Pet. 1; 23. 
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and are all the revivals with which God has honored his former 
days, to be set down as “a revival of old heresies ?” We feel that 
our common Christianity is insulted by the author’s impeachment. 
And if this be his “ able discrimination and sound reasoning,” we 
hope the day is far distant when we shall see the like again. 

Mr. Barnes is also in the list of those who deny the “supernatural 
agency.” Let him speak for himself. “ This doctrine, that God 
by his Spirit prevents or goes before a sinner in his efforts, or com- 
mences and carries forward the work of his own power, | deem of 
cardinal value in the work of religion. If it be true, then it is of 
the utmost importance that it should be seen and felt to be true, 
and that the Holy Ghost should have the glory. I have no sym- 
pathy with any scheme that divides the honor with man.” If 
this be denying the “ supernatural agency” of God in the produc- 
tion of revivals and the regeneration of men, then it is difficult to 
see what it would be to affirm it. But,it may be said, Mr. Barnes 
holds, that “ God requires a service strictly according to our ability, 
and to be measured by that.” This is very true; and God Him- 
self holds the same doctrine in the most explicit manner: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with ail thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.’”* Does it hence follow that Mr. 
Barnes does not believe “a supernatural agency” necessary to con- 
quer the aversions of depravity, and bring sinners to love God 
with a// their heart, soul, strength and mind? Just as if a man, in 
order to believe and preach the great fact and necessity of Divine 
influence in revivals, must take every iota of Mr. C.’s strange 
metaphysics! 

Again, Dr. Skinner, an eminent “ New School ” divine, who has 
labored much in revivals, and is now one of the Professors in the 
Union Theological Seminary, in a volume entitled “ Preaching 
and Hearing,” devotes two chapters to “ Preaching on Ability.’ 
Although he holds most distinctly to the doctrine of man’s natural 
ability to obey the requirements of God, and vindicates the same 
with a strength of argument not easily answered; yet he as dis- 
tinctly holds the doctrine of man’s moral inability or total aver- 
sion to true holiness, so great that nothing but the Divine influence 
and operation of the Holy Ghost can ever subdue his heart and 
make him willing to serve his Maker. “When the call to repent- 
ance is obeyed, it is obeyed indeed under the renewing influence 
of the Spirit of God, A dose work herein is doubtless one of the 
most glorious of all the instances of divine power and goodness ; 
but still, it is obeyed by the human mind itself, in the exercise of 
its own faculties.” “The work of divine power and grace, which 
has human obedience as its result, is one of surpassing glory and 

'Barnes’ Defence, p. 30. It is worthy of notice, that these statements, cum 
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excellence, which excites angelic admiration, and will be celebrated 
for ever in the praises of eternity. All that God does in perform- 
ing this work, no one beside himselfcan know.” Here, also, with- 
out further quotation, we ask, Is Dr. Skinner to be denied the ben- 
efit of his own solemn and explicit language? to be judged by 
what he says, or by what Mr. C. chooses to infer ? 

We refer the reader to an article by Erskine Mason, D. D., enti- 
tled “ The Promise of the Spirit,” in the Bib. Repository for Jan. 
1848. From it we select two or three passages, as specimens of a 
large number. “The best method, perhaps, of arriving at the 
meaning of the promise, and the nature of the agency it respects, 
is to turn our attention to some scenes which the Bible represents 
as proving the fulfillment of the promise, and to some facts which 
are admitted to be the results of the agency in question.” “The 
point which seems established from this analysis of Pentecostal 
scenes, is, that the office-work of the promised Comforter consists 
in giving new and spiritual views of truths already revealed, and 
in bringing the heart and life under their controlling influence ; 
and what was needed then to secure these views and their results, 
is no less needed now.” “Of the reality of this agency, and its 
absolute necessity in order to anything like spiritual apprehen- 
sion, we can never have too distinct or firmly-settled ideas.” 
“ Upon this influence, as promised by Jesus Christ to his disciples, 
is dependent the success of the gospel in the world.” “ No mere 
exhibition of truth, no outward means or appliances, no system of 
external instrumentality, however wisely constructed and faithfully 
used, can, indgundually of this direct and special agency of the 
Holy Ghost, avail to build up the kingdom of Christ, or change a 
human being from a carnal into a spiritual state.”* And yet, Dr. 
Mason is a “New School” Presbyterian, holding, contrary to the 
representations given by Mr. C., to the doctrine of the “direct and 
special agency of the Holy Ghost.” 

We might in the same way take up every item of his a priori 
argument against the soundness of “ New School” revivals, and 
convict him of mis-stating the opinions of “ New School” men ; 
or, what amounts to the same thing, of making inferences which 
neither they nor their published sentiments authorize. We can- 
not, however, devote more space to this chapter. The reader has 
before him its main point, namely, that Mr. C. is orthodox ; that 
the “ New School” are heretics and apostates ; and therefore that 
the revivals among them are nothing but “a revival of false reli- 
gion,” like the revivals of “ Mormonism.” The thousands and tens 
of thousands who have professed their faith in Christ, some of 
whom are now preaching the gospel in our own country, and oth- 
ers in pagan lands ; some of whom have already rested from their 
labors, giving good evidence of piety in their last moments: these 
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were the dupes of a spurious Christianity. If the revivals are spu- 
rious, then the converts are spurious. They have no conscious- 
ness of the love of Christ, no evidence of piety! What an attack 
upon their experience! What a shameless effrontery ! We wonder 
whether his endorsers mean to commend the sentiments of this 
chapter to “ the friends of truth ?”* If so, we can only express our 
deep sense of the injustice and injury. 

We proceed to give some exposition of the author’s general me- 
thod of conducting the doctrinal comparison between “Old and 
New School Presbyterians,” with a view to exalt the one and dis- 
parage the other. Some knowledge of the way in which he does 
this work, will aid our judgment, and especially serve to regulate 
the degree of our confidence in his labors. 

What is the subject-matter of this comparison? Doctrine. 
What, then, is doctrine in the Christian and Biblical sense ? The 
author does not answer this question, and this is one of the features 
of his method. He undertakes to compare the views of different 
men upon doctrine, With not the slightest explanation of the term 
itself. This we regard as a serious defect. It is, however, no un- 
common practice with those who append their philosophy to doc- 
trine, and then claim for the compound the credit of inspired 
authority. They palm off their ideas for inspiration, by associat- 
ing them with inspiration; and insist that not only the doctrine 
must be received, but also their auxiliary and explanatory modes 
of thought. It is a heresy not to adopt seriatim the Shibboleths of 
their philosophy. A vast proportion of the controversies among 
Christians has arisen in this way, and been related to matters in 
regard to which the Bible is silent. Such controversies will exist, 
and there will always be some croakers about “ Differences,” unless 
men learn to distinguish between the essential parts of a doctrine 
and the mere appendices of human philosophy. Its essential parts 
are those which God gives in His Word, since the doctrine is 
simply some truth which He teaches for the belief of men. This 
is a real and an important distinction. “There are, with regard 
to every doctrine, certain constituent, formal ideas, which enter 
into its very nature, and the rejection of which is the rejection of 
the doctrine; and there are certain others which are merely acces- 
sory or explanatory.”* These “constituent, formal ideas” are 
given by God upon his own authority, and are to be implicitl 
received and faithfully expressed in the symbols of the church. K 
it be difficult for men always to agree as to what these “ideas” 
are, let it be remembered that the elevation of human philosophy 
to their high rank of authority will not relieve that difficulty, but 
increase it ten fold. 

The effect which this important distinction should have upon 
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theologians, has been well stated by another. “At the same time, 
the undeniable fact, that systems of philosophy have been as 
changeable as the wind ; that each, in its turn, has been presented, 
urged and adopted with the utmost confidence; and each in its 
measure perverted the simple truths of the Bible, should teach us 
to be modest ; it should teach us to separate the human from the 
divine element in our theology, and to be careful not to clothe the 
figments of our own minds with the awful authority of God, and 
denounce our brethren for not believing Him when they do not 
agree with us. It should teach us, too, not to ascribe to men opin- 
ions, which, according to our notions, may be inferred from the 
principles which they avow.”’ These very sensible observations 
belong to a strain of remarks, in which we find that the zsms of 
the church have been the isms of this or that “ particular system 
of religious philosophy ;” that “the questions which now alienate 
and divide Christians in this country” are nothing “ but questions 
in mental and moral science.”* These remarks were made in a 
review of Dr. Cox’s Sermon on “ Regeneration and the Manner 
of its Occurrence ;” and were, perhaps, primarily intended for 
“ New School” philosophy. If so, we most cordially welcome the 
application ; and would ask whether they be not as good for “Old 
School ” philosophy, indeed for all philosophy ? 

It ought to be remembered, that a man may hold the essential, 
“constituent, formal ideas” of a doctrine, and at the same time 
hold a bad philosophy ; or that he may connect those “ ideas” with 
a good philosophy ; or that he may hold them without any philoso- 
phy but that of the plainest common sense, which is the real con- 
dition of the great proportion of Christians. Jf he fasten his faith 
upon the doctrine, embracing its constituent idea or ideas, as set 
forth in the Word of God, he does not doctrinally differ with ano- 
ther who does the same thing, though they may not be altogether 
similar in their philosophy. If this is not a true position, then it 
is absolutely impossible that any considerable number of Christians 
should ever be united in adopting any formula of faith. The prac- 
tical rejection of this position “would split the church into innu- 
merable fragments.”* Diversities of mental capacity and educa- 
tional influence always have, and always will involve some “ dif- 
ferences” among good men as to those ideas, which are merely hu- 
man theories of revealed truth. We do not say that these theories 
are unimportant, or that a good is not better than a bad philosophy ; 
or that a man may not substantially destroy the vital nature of a 
doctrine by his mode of explaining it; but, we do say, that the 
doctrine as given in the Word of God, is one thing, and its philos- 


‘Biblical Repertory, Vol. Il. New Series, p. 252. 
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ophy as originated by the thoughts of men, is another. He who 
fails to recognize this distinction, is in danger of confounding a 
divine doctrine with its human philosophy; and not this merely, 
but also of assuming God’s authority for his philosophy. 

The pertinence of these general observations we might illustrate 
very fully by the manner in which Mr. C. treats the whole subject 
of “doctrinal differences.” Though he professes a great abhor- 
rence of all philosophy, yet he is a great admirer of his own. Were 
he to treat his “Old School” brethren as he has the “ New,” he 
would find not a few heretics, and perhaps apostates, even among 
them. 

As one example, we refer to his philosophy of the atonement ; 
for, say what he will, he still has a philosophy on this subject. 
One of the grounds of heresy among the “ New School ” is, that 
they do not hold that Christ, “in the strict and literal sense,”’ suf- 
fered the penalty of the law. The opposite of this heresy is, that 
Christ did suffer this penalty, which is the doctrine of Mr.C. For 
not agreeing with him in this mere speculation of his own mind, 
he denounces the “ New School” as heretics. Now, as a matter 
of fact, neither the Bible, nor the Confession of Faith, affirms the 
truth of the author’s theory ; and what is worthy of special atten- 
tion, the highest “Old School” authorities, though nominally 
adopting the theory, upon a full explanation of their meaning, repu- 
diate its essential parts, and reduce the controversy very much to 
a mere question about the proper use of aterm. And yet the 
“New School” are heretics for not believing what neither the 
Bible nor the Confession declares, but what is simply Mr. C.’s phi- 
losophy of the doctrine. 

Again, the author is very plainly an advocate of the theory of 
physical regeneration, physical in the sense of a change in the 
constitutional properties, pura naturalia of the human mind. He 
calls it “a change of nature,” in contrast with what the “New 
School” affirm, and therefore, if he mean anything, he means a 
physical change. Here, then, he is without the authority of the 
Bible, or the Confession, or human consciousness. It is nothing 
more than the author’s theory of a truth, held in common by him- 
self and his “ New School” brethren; namely, that sinners are 
regenerated and converted to God by the Holy Spirit, and never 
without this Divine Agent; not disagreeing, so far as we know, 
as to the phenomenal facts of human consciousness when a soul is 
born into the kingdom of Christ. He must put in his not alto- 
gether harmonious metaphysics with the doctrine ; and the “ New 
School ” must take it a// as he makes it, or reject it all, and there- 
fore be subject to the charge of heresy. 

It would be easy to fill a long paper with specimens of the above 
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character. A greater theorizer, without unity or the acumen of 
metaphysics, we have seldom seen. He goes beyond the Bible; 
beyond the Confession of Faith in some things; and arrogates in- 
falible interpretation in others; and then says: “See! how ‘we’ 
and the ‘ New School’ doctrinally differ! How orthodox ‘we’ are! 
How heretical they are!” He omitted to mention the little cir- 
cumstance, that his philosophy was not inspired; and that Bible 
doctrine had an existence long before he was born. Had he turn- 
ed his philosophical battering-ram upon his “ Old School” brethren, 
as for example, upon the theory of the nature of sin set forth in 
the “ Dissertation on Native Depravity” by Gardiner Spring, D. D., 
it is quite probable that he would have made not a little scat- 
tering in that direction; it is not certain, that even his principal 
endorser might not have received some severe contusions. No 
orthodoxy is safe, when put on trial before a man who does not 
discriminate between the mere figments of his own mind, and doc- 
trine, as given in God’s Word. He can make heresy when he 
chooses: and where he shall locate the virus, may be dependent on 
his ecclesiastical position; and the degree of its poison, upon the 
intensity of his own bigotry. 

We have another question, which will help us to some farther 
perception of the author’s method: What are the personal terms 
involved in the proposed comparison, and the criteria of a correct 
conception of those terms? They are “Old School” Presbyterians, 
and “New School” Presbyterians. What are they? Well 
known religious denominations, of about equal size, exchanging 
fraternal courtesies, once united as a single denomination, but now 
in the providence of God separated. What are they in the ¢heo- 
logical and doctrinal sense? Are they Arminians, Arians, 
Pelagians, or Calvinists? Whatare they? This is a very material 
question, to be correctly settled, as preliminary to the possibility 
of a just comparison. 

In Jooking at this question, the first and natural inquiry is :— 
Have they any published creed, any confession of faith, “ contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures?” No 
one disputes, that they have the same confession ; and that, not- 
withstanding their alleged “differences,” neither has evinced the 
slightest disposition to modify that confession in a single particu- 
lar. Both subscribe to the same standards, as embodying a hu- 
man and systematic statement of scriptural doctrines. ‘They li- 
cense and ordain ministers, and try heretics by thissystem. They 
use it for all the purposes for which any creed can ever be used. 
It is known as the Calvinistic system, in distinction from Arian, 
Armenian, Pelagian, and other systems of belief. It derives its 
authority, not from the learned men who compiled it, but from its 
conformity to the Word of God. It is a rule of faith, because it 
contains “the system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” 
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We inquire what disposition does Mr. C. make of the fact, that 
both “Old and and New School” adopt the same standards? He 
treats it as of no moment, so far as the latter are concerned, only to 
prove their dishonesty ; for he fraiernally exhorts them to make 
“an honest subscription to our standards.” He is a very zeal- 
ous advocate for the standards. But, alas! they, are worth 
nothing to settle the faith of “New School” men; they only 
show what “Old School” men believe. If the former adopt 
the confession as a“ system of doctrine,” this makes no dif- 
ference ; for they do not believe it. “New School” men, are 
not entitled to the benefit of their creed; they may use it if they 
choose, but this hardly creates a presumption as tothe nature of 
their faith. Creeds and catechisms must indeed be very useful 
things, or “ New School Presbyterians very dishonest men, accord- 
ing to the abounding charity of Mr. Cheeseman! The truth is, 
Mr. C., cum aliis sui generis, assumes in the very outset that his 
interpretation of the creed is the creed; and that those who may 
not choose to use his mind as a prism to dissolve its light, are, 
therefore, rejecters of the creed itself. Hence he but seldom 
refers to the Confession. When he quotes its language, he does 
not argue the question of its meaning, thus dodging his logical 
duty in the very moment of its professed performance. It is 
enough to tell what “we” hold, since what “we” hold is what 
the Confession teaches, and that, too, exactly as “we” hold it. As 
a specimen of downright insolence, we have never seen anything 
that went beyond Mr. C.’s treatment of “ New School” Presby- 
terians in the matter of their subscription to the standards. As a 
specimen of argument, we have seldom witnessed a more shabby 
and perfectly rickety structure, than that of the author in relation 
to the meaning of the Confession. The celebrated John Foster, 
in his journal, observes, “There is a great deficiency of what 
may be called conclusive writing and speaking. How seldom do 
we feel, at the end of the paragraph or discourse, that something 
is settled and done!” “We are not compelled to say with our- 
selves— Yes, it is so! it must be so! that is decided to all eterni- 
ty!" We think if Foster had been favored with a sight of Mr. 
C.’s book, he might have had a new illustration of these ideas. 

If the author desired to settle points by a manly and candid 
mode of argument, his course was a very plain and simple one. 
First, upon the statement of a doctrinal point he should have 
quoted the Confession of Faith, chapter and section, showing, by a 
thorough exegesis of its language, and the history of its interpre- 
tation, what the confession taught in regard to that point. Second- 
ly, he should have cited in their very words, “Old School” author- 
ities and “ New School,” touching the same point, not distorting 
or partially representing their sentiments. Thirdly, upon compar- 

1 Life and Correspondence of John Foster, pp. 117, 118. 
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ing them with the Confession, the common standard of both 
schools, he should have candidly considered the character of their 
differences, if any existed; whether they were or were not such 
as existed when the Confession was formed,—and were fraternally 
compromised that it might be formed,—when it was adopted by 
Presbyterians in this country as the basis of union ; such as have 
existed during the whole history of the Presbyterian Church in 
these United States ; such as have been acknowledged from time 
immemorial in admitting the orthodox Congregationalists of New 
England into the Presbyterian Church ; such as were not deemed 
grounds of suspicion, alienation, and separation among brethren 
while a good spirit prevailed: in short, whether these differences 
are fundamental—diflerences as to the essential and constituent 
parts of doctrine, or the mode of explaining that doctrine. The 
author ought to have performed a work of this kind, if his purpose 
was to make a fair case for the consideration of men. As a sub- 
stitute, however, for all this, he assumes that “ we” understand the 
Confession; and that because the “ New School” do not in every 
particular understand it as “ we” do, therefore they are heretics, 
though they subscribe to the Standards, and swear a solemn oath 
of honesty before God. They are dishonest men ; and you need 
make no account of their creed, as any proof of their doctrinal 
faith! This, then, is another feature of the author’s method ; 
namely, the unrighteous manner in which he treats the solemn 
profession of “ New School” Presbyterians.’ 


t The Christian Intelligencer of New York City, in an editorial notice of Mr. 
C.’s book, and in obvious allusion to “ New School” Presbyterians, speaks of 
“those who, under the specious appearance of an orthodox creed, are seeking 
to introduce another gospel.” With the same allusion, the editor adverts to 
their ‘‘ hidden evasions, and indirections, and concealed and guarded opposition 
to truth ;” for bringing which “ to light” he commends the work to “ the friends 
of truth,” and assigns to it “ able diectimination and sound reasoning.” He 
also implies, that ‘‘ whatever may be the established creed” of these Presbyte- 
rians, still “ the theology, current in the New School body,” is not in accord- 
ance with that creed. We corfess we read these passages with a deep and 
painful sense of their injustice. Did the editor mean to say, that “ New 
School” Presbyterians “ do not heartily receive” their standards ? that “ under 
the specious appearance of an orthoJox creed,” they “are seeking to introduce 
another gospel ?”--—that they are practising ‘hidden evasions and indirections, 
and concealed and guarded opposition to truth?’ that “the pulpit and the 

tess,” ‘ the fountains of real sentiment,” as to “the theology current in the 

‘ew School body,” prove that body dishonest in the retention of its ‘ estab- 
lished creed?” All this fairly lies in the language. Is this the sentiment of 
the Protestant Reformed Dutch Church of this country? Then we are not a 
little astonished that they should hold any fraternal intercourse with the mem- 
bers of the ‘“‘ New School body ;” that they should pay any respect to their 
certificates of dismission ; that, in efforts to evangelize the world, they should 
mingle “ with those who, under the specious appearance of an orthodox creed, 
are seeking to introduce another gospel ;” that they should ever enter their pul- 
pits, or receive them into their own. The implications are of the gravest cha- 
racter ; they strike down the common Christianity of ‘the New School body” 
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But, it may be asked—TIs it never lawful to undertake the proof, 
that a denomination has abandoned its standards, though profess- 
ing to retain them? We answer: It is never lawful to set out 
with this assumption. A man is to be presumed innocent, until 
he is proved guilty. So a Christian denomination has a right to 
refer to its Standards as an exposition of its faith. Those stand- 
ards are good and conclusive evidence, until overruled by stronger 
evidence. In the present instance, if “the current theology of 
the New School body” is hostile to the standards, why does not 
that body formally abandon them, and at once make a new Con- 
fession? "The very terms of the supposition assume, that there 
are no difficulties in the body, in the way of taking this course. 
Where, then, are the difficulties? In the state of public opinion ; 
which solution is the same thing as to say, that “ New School” 
Presbyterians are dishonest men, holding one set of sentiments 
and professing another. But who says this? Dr. Lord, Mr. 
Cheeseman, and other champions of a certain kind of orthodoxy, 
who, begging nearly every question in dispute, perverting the sen- 
timents of those they attack, substituting assertion for argument, 
and their philosophy for the Word of God and the Confession of 
Faith, violate all the just laws of reasoning ; first, in making them- 
selves orthodox; and secondly, in assailing others, who must 
silently and patiently bear their sundry impeachments, or be sub- 
jected to the necessity of a reply. They do this under color 
of zeal for the faith, in circumstances and ways that do not reflect 
much glory upon the character of that zeal. They make them- 
selves religious partizans; and then ask the public to presume 
their orthodoxy, and equally the heresy of “ New School” Presby- 
terians, until the latter is disproved by the sternest demonstration. 
We are well aware that the great mass of “Old School” brethren 
—ministers and Jaymen—take no such ground. We do not apply 
these remarks to them. But, where they fit, we are frank jn saying, 
we mean that they shall apply ; for they are nothing but the sim- 
ple truth—truth, too, that has, cost our Zion the loss of much 
peace and prosperity. ‘These are the men who throw the “ New 
School” subscription to the Standards out of the account, when 
weighing this class of Presbyterians in their strange balances. This 
is what Mr. C. does, to all intents and purposes: it is the very thing 
of which we complain, as an act of injustice, both logical and 
moral. We claim as good a right to be heard through our Stand- 
ards as he has; and will not consent to have them torn away, with- 
out lifting a note of remonstrance against the violent deed. The 
mere circumstance that he is the accuser, not in an ecclesiastical 


to its very foundation. It is on account of such—we know nbt what term to 
use, more than for any other reason, that we have undertaken to review this 
book, and expose it to the observation of men. In itselfconsidered , we do no} 
regard it as worthy of notice. 
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court, but in the court of the world’s judgment, creates no presump- 
tion, that the Standards do not as faithfully represent the accused, 
as they do the accuser. We have dwelt upon this point, because 
we have felt the deep injustice of the course to which we have 
alluded. 

But we will not stop here. We fully accept the author’s chal- 
lenge to seek, “in the widely circulated writings of their leading 
and influential divines,” for a “criterion” of “their denominational 
theology.” He need not suppose that we will “shrink from this 
most reasonable test,” or “attempt to evade it,” and thus give 
“evidence of conscious weakness and guilt.” If it is legitimate to 
seek “in the widely circulated writings” of “ New School” men, 
for “their denominational theology,” it is equally legitimate to take 
the same course in respect to the “Old School.” We propose, 
therefore, to look at the facts; to see, if we can, what the author 
has really done in the way of the “ultimate criterion” of “denomi- 
national theology.” We will take a rapid glance at the witnesses, 
from whose testimony we are to ascertain the “denominational 
theology” of the two Schools. And here the reader may get a 
third idea of the author’s method. 

First: what are the authorities referred to by Mr. C., giving us 
the theological sentiments of “Old School” Presbyterians? We 
have searched his book carefully to collect these authorities, and 
present the result, as a specimen of his theological erudition. In 
all, he has taken a single extract from Owen's Death of Death; 
another from Symington on the Atonement; another from Junkin 
on Justification ; and still another from Dr. Spring’s Dissertation 
on Native Depravity. We have passed through the book, page 
by page; and these, so far as we have been able to discover, are 
all the “Old School” authorities with which he has favored the 
public. We have two questions: Who are the witnesses ? What 
is the substance of their testimony ? 

As to the first witness, Dr. Owen, we take the liberty to inform 
the author, that he was neither an “Old,” nor a “ New School” 
Presbyterian, but attached to the Independents in England. His 
researches led him to think that the Presbyterian system of church 
Government, was not conformable to the Scriptures; he lived 
about two centuries since. He is of course no authority to prove 
what is the “denominational theology” of “ Old School” Presby- 
terians in these United States. He belongs to that class of wit- 
nesses whom our discipline characterizes as incompetent. The work 
of Owen, from which the author quotes, is not in the “ Catalogue 
of the books published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication.” 
The second witness, though cotemporaneous with these times, is 
trans-atlantic ; and furnishes no authoritative proof of “denomi- 
national theology” in this country. The third and fourth, namely, 
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Drs. Junkin and Spring, we acknowledge to be “Old School” 
authority, so far as ecclesiastical position is concerned ; though 
judging from the “ Vindication” of the former in the trial of Mr. 
Barnes, and the “ Dissertation on Native Depravity,” by the latter, 
we have the most serious doubts about their harmony in all respects. 
So much for the witnesses. 

What is their testimony? The first three are cited to prove, 
that “Old School” Presbyterians believe in the all-sufficiency of 
Christ’s atonement. This is the only point to which they testify. 
Do the “ New School” disagree with them on this point? e 
believe not. The testimony of the last witness is, that “they” (al- 
luding, obyiously, to the New Haven divines,) “could not tell,” 
touching certain abstruse questions, more or less related to “the 
native character” of man. This, then, is the whole of it, namely ; 
four witnesses, two of whom are incompetent to testify; three of 
whom prove that “Old School” Presbyterians believe in the all- 
sesame 4 of Christ's atonement ; and one of whom, that the New 

aven divines “could not tell! !” We ask the reader, if this is 
not an exceedingly brilliant illustration of the author’s doctrine of 
seeking “in the widely circulated writings of their leading and in- 
fluential divines,” for an “ultimate criterion” of the “ denomina- 
tional theology” of “Old School” Presbyterians? Such light as 
to points of faith is seldom seen! The author does indeed oc- 
casionally quote the Confession of Faith, and generally without 
comment; but this is not to the purpose, since the question to be 
settled is, Which of the Schools is in best conformity to the Con- 
fession, equally adopted by both? The Confession, by the very 
terms of the trial, is not a witness, but a judge—and a judge too, 
not of all questions, but such only, as lie within the province of its 
doctrinal teaching. 

True, the author, on a great variety of points, says, that “we” 
believe thus and so. But whoare we? Mr. Cheeseman, speaking 
for the “Old School” without appointment, and at the time when 
he spake, without the least authority ; and since he has spoken, the 
Biblical Repertory does not wish to commit itself to the work of 
“endorsing every sentiment,” without informing us how much 
may be excluded by this cautious precaution. Has it come to this, 
that a Christian minister will compare “Old and New School 
Presbyterians,” for the professed purpose of showing their “doctri- 
nal differences,” with such meagre authority, as to the real charac- 
ter of the first term? Does he suppose that reasoning has no laws? 
He was as much bound to quote “ Old ” as “ New School” author- 
ities, on all the points at issue. He might have done it; their 
standard writers, the Christian Advocate, the Biblical Repertory, 
the books of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, would have 
supplied him with ample materials, and perhaps a few qualifica- 
tions as well as arguments, that did not occur tohim. This was 
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especially appropriate, since his Old Schoolism is of but recent date, 
and liable, therefore, not to have all the finish which more time 
would give. His “Old School” brethren have just cause of com- 
plaint against him. He had no right to spéak for them, without 
showing his authority. He was bound to say to the world: This 
is merely my opinion; I give you no proof: you may take it for 
what it is worth: this is what I think orthodoxy ought to be, and 
therefore what Old Schoolism is. His failure to give us, by au- 
thority, the “denominational theology” of “Old School Presbyte- 
rians,’ is a death-blow to the whole work, and needs only to be 
stated to make it look logically contemptible. How can two terms 
be compared in respect to their differences, until the question is 
first settled, what are the terms? We wonder, that his endorsers 
did not see this weak spot. We are quite willing to hope that, in 
the multiplicity of editorial engagements, they might have penned 
their notices, without that mature reading which they commend 
to others. By no sophistry is it possible to remedy this defect ; it 
is absolutely fatal to his argument, and turns it out of a court of 
candor as an intellectual humbug. Should it be said, that the quo- 
tation of “Old School” authorities was not necessary; we ask, 
Why not? Is it, that the Confession of Faith is sufficient au- 
thority? Ah! this is to enter a judgment before you have tried 
the cause! Why was it necessary, then, to quote “ New School ” 
authorities? Any effort to relieve the author from the logical blame- 
worthiness of his position, goes so far to turn his whole perform- 
ance into a mere newspaper slang’. 

We turn to the author’s “ New School ” authorities, to show the 
“denominational theology” of this branch of the Presbyterian 
Church. The leading authority, the one most frequently used, and 
on which he mainly relies, is Mr. Barnes in his Notes on Romans, 
II. Corinthians, Galatians and Ephesians. His principal citations 
are from the Notes on Romans. He also refers to Beman on the 
Atonement, Beecher’s Sermon on the Native Character of Man, 
Duffield on Regeneration, Finney’s Lectures, and Dr. Dewey. 
The reader will see that we have a greater array of authority on 
this side of the question, than upon the other. We propose to take 
a view of these several witnesses, in order to estimate the real 
character of the case the author has made out. 

We begin with Mr. Barnes. He is arraigned by the author, 
charged with heresy, and through him all “ New School” men 
likewise. Let us see how the case stands. In 1836 the question 
of Mr. Barnes’ orthodoxy in his Notes on the Romans came up by 
appeal before the General Assembly, the ultimate and highest tri- 
bunal to settle such a question in the Presbyterian Church. He 
was then pronounced orthodox, and restored from his suspension 
by the Synod of Philadelphia, Dr. Lord, Mr. C.’s endorser, voting 
to sustain the appeal, with others then and now occupying high 
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places as “Old School” Presbyterians. What used to be fami- 
liarly known as “the Princeton party” in the “ Old School” ranks, 
had not as yet been constrained to go to the full lengths of the 
“Philadelphia party,” another cognomen for another subdivision of 
these ranks. Upon this trial before his peers, Mr. Barnes was not 

ronounced to be the heretic and apostate from the faith, which 
Mr. C. represents him to have been, and still to be. He made a 
full and explicit statement and vindication of his sentiments in 
reply to the charges of Dr. Junkin, which were subsequently pub- 
lished, entitled “ Barnes’ Defence,” and of which Mr. C. has taken 
no notice, which is strange, if simple truth were his object. Mr. 
Barnes had his attention called to the :doctrinal points by the 
charges and plea of his prosecutor; and was therefore placed in 
circumstances to bring out his views with great distinctness. He 
did so bring them out ; the General Assembly heard them, and told 
him to keep on preaching the gospel. It had been well, and but 
an act of candor, if Mr. C. had used this “ Defence” in connection 
with his use of the Notes.: 

The plain fact, then, is, that the leading authority to show the 
heresy of “ New School” Presbyterians, turns out to be just no 
heretic at all, in the judgment of the General Assembly. The col- 
lected wisdom and piety of the Presbyterian Church, as then rep- 
resented, are at variance with the author on a question of fact. It 
may be said that the General Assembly also was heretical in 1836. 
Ah! why so? Because it did not condemn Mr. Barnes. Would 
it have been orthodox if it had condemned him ? What! the Gene- 
ral Assembly, the supreme judge of the Standards, orthodox when 
it votes one way, and heretical when it votes the other! The 
General Assembly heretical, when Dr. Lord himself and other men 
of unquestionable orthodoxy, voted with and ar to make the 
majority! What kind of Presbyterianism is this! But, who says 
this? Mr. Cheeseman, if he says anything. Well, is Mr. C. an 
appellate court, authoritatively to review the decisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly? Aside from the question of authority, whose 
judgment is probably the best? The brother must be remarkably 
modest, and withal actuated by a profound respect for the Stand- 
ards, a thorough going Presbyterian, if he wishes the privilege of 
reversing the decrees of the highest tribunal in the Presbyterian 
Church. This would place him in that strange genus of ecclesi- 
astical humanity that virtually says: All right, if we have the ma- 
jority ; but if not, then all wrong. Dr. Junkin, in bringing his 
charges, professed a wish to obtain a decision of the “ proper tri- 
bunals” upon the doctrinal points, and was gratified; and had be- 
fore him either of two alternatives; namely, quietly to respect that 
decision as a good citizen of the Presbyterian commonwealth, or, 
if he could not conscientiously do this, then peacefully to with- 
draw. On the whole, we think Mr. Barnes’ orthodoxy will outlive 
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the severe castigations of Mr.C. The fact that he sat unharmed 

neath the orthodox ezgis of the General Assembly, Dr. Lord him- 
self holding up the shield with both hands, will be taken, we appre- 
hend, by the generality of mankind as a tolerably fair answer to 
Mr. Cheeseman’s charge of heresy. He is a very good witness to 
prove, not the heresy, but the orthodoxy of “New School” Pres- 
byterians. 

But lest the author may think this a kind of special pleading 
that forces him into an unhappy position, we will place his witness 
before the “ Old School” Synod of Philadelphia, at whose bar he was 
condemned by a decided majority, and whose decision was reversed 
by the next General Assembly. We have read the history of his 
trial before this Synod, “with all the pleadings and debates as re- 
ported for the New-York Observer.” There were some very se- 
vere things said by many of the members well known to be “ Old 
School” men. But not all “ Old School” men thought and spake 
as did the majority, by any means. And asa specimen of several 
speeches somewhat similar, we give that of Dr. M‘Dowell: “1 
can vote with a good conscience that Mr. Barnes is guilty of 
holding great and dangerous errors, but not that he holds funda- 
mental errors. I believe that he holds to the doctrine of total de- 
pravity as firmly as any man in this house, and that he believes 
this depravity to be derived from our connection with Adam. [| 
believe he holds that there is no salvation for a sinner, but through 
Jesus Christ, and that he is saved only on the ground of the merits 
of Christ, and that he becomes interested in these merits exclu- 
sively by faith. And I believe further, that he holds to the abso- 
lute necessity of the influences of the Holy Ghost to convert and 
sanctify the soul. I have long known that he differed from me in 
his mode of explaining some of these amg but | am satisfied that 
on the great fundamental doctrines of our religion he preaches in 
this way. J stand before the public in the expression of this opin- 
ion, and [ shall act accordingly.”’ We leave this witness, en- 
dorsed by his own Presbytery—as to the fundamentals of religion 
endorsed by as good an “Old School” man as Dr. M‘Dowell in 
the heat of a warm controversy—then endorsed by the General 
Assembly. We are not at all dissatisfied with his introduction, es- 
pecially since we cannot learn from Mr. C. either what is the “ de- 
nominational theology ” of “Old School” Presbyterians, or what 
the Confession of Faith teaches. All we learn from him is what 
“we” hold. For aught that appears in Mr. C.’s book, Mr. Barnes 
is as sound an “ Old School” divine as there is in the land. This 
is not lightly said; for, be it remembered, that what an “Old 
School” divine is, Mr. C. has no where shown us. We see very 
distinctly what he is; but more we do not see. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher is another of these “New School” witnesses. 
'Trial of Rev. A. Barnes, for Heresy, p. 255. 
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He also is one of the “leading and influential divines ;” venerable 
in years—honored by God, with a long and very useful ministry— 
and having some evidences of the high esteem and confidence of 
the churches. It will be remembered, that he was called to pass 
through the fiery ordeal of an ecclesiastical prosecution for heresy, 
upon charges presented by Dr. Wilson, of Cincinnati, and that he 
came out orthodox in the judgment of those whom the Constitution 
made judges in the case. His cause was first tried by his own 
Presbytery ; and afterwards by an appeal of his prosecutor, it went 
up to the Synod of Cincinnati; in both of which courts, he was 
declared sound in the faith. At the request of the Synod, he soon 
after published his “ Views in Theology,” embodying the substance 
of his defence when on trial. Of this book, Mr. C. has taken no 
notice. We commend it to his special attention. We recom- 
mend him to read the authorities therein cited, that he may see 
how many good and great men must stand or fall with Dr. Beecher. 
He will find the Dr. to be a very orthodox divine, if the Word of 
God, the Confession of Faith, and an almost endless series of au- 
thorities on doctrinal points, can prove such a claim. Perhaps the 
testimony of this witness, if thoroughly studied, will give him a 
better opinion of “ New School” Presbyterians. 

Dr. Beman is also in the list. The author makes a somewhat 
free use of his little work on the Atonement. The alleged “New 
School” ag of this book, is narrowed down to a single point; 
namely, that Christ did not suffer the literal penalty of the law 
threatened against the sinner. We answer, the Confession of 
Faith does not affirm what Dr. Beman denies. The author has 
made no attempt to prove that it does: and he would have failed, 
had he tried the experiment. Dr. Beman’s heresy consists in be- 
lieving that the sacrifice of Christ was a substitute for the penalty, 
and not the identical penalty due to the sinner. It may, perhaps, 
be well to relieve the author's horror of this heresy, by giving him 
the language of Dr. Lightfoot, who was a member of the West- 
minster Assembly, and contributed his learning and piety to the 
compilation of the Confession of Faith. “Was Christ so much as 
punished by God? Much less, then, was he overwhelmed by the 
wrath of God, damned by God. Was a lamb punished, that was 
sacrificed? He was afflicted, but not punished: for punishment 
argues a crime or fault preceding. Were the sad sufferings of 
Christ laid on him as punishment? Certainly not for his own 
sins: no, nor for ours neither. He suffered for our sins, bore our 
sins ; but his sufferings were not punishments for our sins.”" Thus, 
we see that even the Westminster Assembly was not orthodox. 
The author might write another book to show the existence of 
heresy in that august body. 

The next witness is Dr. Duffield, in his work on Regeneration. 
‘ Lightfoot’s Works. London Edition, 1822, vol. vi. pp. 23, 24. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. V. NO. 2 6 
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The first extract is from Chap. xx. entitled, “The moral certainty 
of Human Depravity.” The quotation reads thus: “It is a ques- 
tion alike pertinent and important, whether in the incipient period 
of infancy and childhood, there can be any moral character what- 
ever possessed, * *.  * properly speaking. we can predicate of 
it neither sin nor holiness.”" Our first remark upon this quotation 
is, that the author has taken fragments of two distinct sentences, 
and united them so as to make one. Our next remark is, that he 
has mutilated the last of these sentences by a defective quotation. 
Compare the two readings: Mr. C.’s—* properly speaking we can 
predicate of it neither sin nor holiness.” Dr. Duffield’s—* properly 
speaking, THEREFORE, we can predicate of it neither sin nor holiness, 
PERSONALLY CONSIDERED.” He has equally mutilated the first sen- 
tence, as will appear from the following comparison :—Mr. C.’s 
reading: “It is a question alike pertinent and important,” &c. : 
Ur. Duffield’s: “We say rurure, for it is a question alike perti- 
rent and important,” &c.? We charge Mr. C. with unfairness in 
yuoting his author. In the chapter from which these garbled ex- 
tracts are made, Dr. Duffield maintains, as he does also in others, 
the racr of the consequential derivation of human depravity from 
the sin of our first parents. He discards certain human theories, 
philosophies of men, which have been offered in explanation of 
this fact. He observes—* Our object is simply an observation of 
facts, so far as they tend to shape or affect the future moral char- 
acter of the child. We say future, for it is a question alike perti- 
nent and important, whether in the incipient period of infancy and 
childhood, there can be any moral character whatever possessed.” 
Upon this “ question,” the Dr. proceeds to remark, explaining the 
sense in which he uses the phrase, “moral character.” “ Moral 
character, is character acquired by acts of a moral nature. Moral 
acts are those acts which are contemplated by the law, prescrib- 
ing the rule of human conduct.” Taking this view of the phrase, 
the Dr. then holds that we cannot predicate “personal sin” of an 
infant before it has acted, when it “has not committed acts, which 
can be considered violations of the law of God. It has no personal 
sin ; for it has not morally acted.” “Properly speaking, therefore, 
we can predicate of it neither sin nor holiness, (a moral character,) 
personally considered.” The substance, then, of the heresy, is 
simply this: That an infant that does not knowits right from its left 
hand, “neither having done any good or evil,” is not a sinner, 
“ personally considered.” This conflicts with the author’s theory 
of physical sinfulness; and.therefore Dr. Duffield, and by imputa- 
tion “ New School” Presbyterians also, are heretics. We pur- 
posely avoid a discussion of this subject in the present connec- 
tion; and will hand Mr. C. over to the tender mercies of one of 
his “Old School” witnesses ; namely, Gardiner Spring, D. D., in 
? p. 110. * Duffield on Regeneration, pp. 377, 379. 
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his “ Dissertation on Native Depravity.” Dr. Spring holds that 
there is “no other sin in the empire of Jehovah, except this,” (p. 9,) 
namely, the sin of actual transgression. It is fair to cross ques- 
tion his own witness to learn the “denominational theology” of 
“Old School” Presbyterians; and quite sure are we, that if Dr. 
Duffield is a heretic for rejecting Mr. Cheeseman’s theory of phys- 
ical sinfulness, so is Dr. Spring. The latter holds, that whatever 
constitutes “the human soul a sinner at the age of three-score 
years-and-ten, essentially constitutes it a sinner from its birth.” 
What is this, according to Dr. Spring? The violation of God’s 
law—moral action—this, and this only. Very true, the Dr. main- 
tains, that this commences at birth; and as true that he avows 
the offensive heresy of Dr. Duffield : even more than this, for what 
the latter says is not inconsistent with the doctrine of original sin, 
understanding by this, something different from what we mean 
when we speak of sin in application to moral actions. Is the same 
opinion orthodoxy in one man, and a glaring heresy in another ? 

We refer to another quotation. “Shall we suppose that God 
cannot do with sinners, in reference to himself, what one man has 
done with another; that a physical efficiency is necessary to make 
the sinner willing to confide in him. * * * It would be, in 
effect, to say that man can subdue his foe, and, by an appropriate 
moral influence, convert him into a friend, but that God cannot 
convert his enemy, and bring him to believe, except he puts forth 
his physical power, and literally creates him over again.” The 
amount of this testimony is, that Dr. Duffield does not believe in 
the theory of physical regeneration, such as would imply that God 
“ literally creates” the sinner “over again.” If this is heresy, then 
orthodoxy is to believe that God does “ literally create him over 
again !” Dr. Duffield holds, that the Spirit, by a “ special and im- 
mediate, or supernatural influence,” secures the conversion of sin- 
ners, maintaining at the same time, that this “efficient agency of 
the Spirit, is in perfect unison with the moral influence of the 
truth ;’—that the Holy Spirit overcomes the sinner’s aversion to 
holiness, and makes him willing in the day of His power ; “that 
the power which God exerts, is through the truth, as a means, and 
not directly on the naked soul ;” and that this view is distinguish- 
able from the absurd theory of physical, coercive, and literally cre- 
ative regeneration.’ In the passage cited by Mr. C., the Dr. sim- 
ply inquires, whether God cannot convert sinners by the use of 
His own truth, whether “of his own will,’ He can not beget “us 
with the Word of truth,’ whether we must adopt the theory of a 
“ creative force, acting directly, immediately on the naked soul of 
man, without the intervention of truth, or any medium or means 
of influence whatever,” in order to account for the fact of regene- 

1p. 137. 2 Duffield on Regeneration, pp. 482. 483. 
? Two Discourses on Regeneration, by George Duffield, p. 4. 
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ration. This is the Dr.’s whole crime, so far as set forth by the 
author ;—the crime of asking the question, whether God cannot 
convert asinner without literally creating him over again! A 
very great heresy! a painful evidence, that the “ New School,” and 
not a few of the “Old,” have departed from the faith! a luminous 
proof, that “they, in effect, make truth an agent!” As a correc- 
tion of his crude notions on this whole subject, we recommend to 
his special notice, “Charnock on Regeneration ;” also, a Review 
in the Biblical Repertory, for April, 1830, of Dr. Cox’s sermon 
on “ Regeneration and the Manner of its Occurrence.” He gives 
abundant evidence that he is not familiar with the writings of the 
“leading and influential divines,” to be cited in proof of the “ de- 
nominational theology” of “Old School ” Presbyterians. 

We present a third quotation by the author: “ Not much less 
deluding are the systems and tactics of those who, fearing to in- 
vade the province of the Spirit, are careful to remind the sinner 
that he is utterly unable by his own unassisted powers, either to 
believe or repent, to the saving of his soul. It might as truly be 
said that he cannot rise and walk by his own unassisted powers.” 
This is cited as proof that “ New School” Presbyterians reject the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in revivals. The extract is taken from 
Chap. 29, entitled “The means of Grace.” The author has muti- 
lated the first sentence. In the original it reads: “ Not much less 
deluding are the systems and tactics of those who, fearing to in- 
vade the province of the Spirit, are careful to remind the sinner, 
AT EVERY TURN, that he is utterly unable by his own unassisted 
pers either to believe, or to repent to the saving of his soul.” 

he phrase, “ at‘every turn,” is a part of the sentence which gives 
complexion to the meaning of the whole. And we inquire, what 
was the author's instinct, that led him to cut a passage out of the 
middle of the Dr.’s sentence ? He must have seen the passage, as 
— by the fact that he saw the words on both sides of it. 

hy did he not quote it, when professing literally to give the lan- 
age of Dr. Duffield? The simple truth is, it changes the com- 
plexion of the Dr.’s words. His object was to administer a rebuke 
to those who, in urging the sinner to believe and repent, are care- 
ful “at every turn,” to tell him that he has no power to believe 
and repent, lest they invade the province of the Spirit. If there 
be no such persons, then the rebuke is harmless ; but if there be, 
then we commend to every reader of the Bible the question, whe- 
ther they preach repentance and faith to sinners after the exam- 
ple of the apostles. But, does the Dr. repudiate and dishonor the 
ney of the Spirit in the matter of the sinner’s conversion, as 

r. C. would fain make his reader believe ? Ah! there are pas- 
sages in this very chapter, and one in the paragraph but one sen- 
tence removed from the sentence quoted, which must have met 


*p. 172 * Duffield on Regeneration, p. 542. 
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his eye, and fully taught him, that Dr. Duffield, as really as him- 
self, believed in the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, and conversion by 
His power. That the reader may see Mr. C.’s manner of repre- 
senting to the public the sentiments of others, we give one or two 
of these passages. “The sinner that truly repents, will learn more 
effectually from his own exrertence than from all human teachi 

to whom the efficacious grace, which made him willing to turn to 
God, is to be ascribed.” A sentence of just seven words separates 
this from the one quoted by the author, as proof of Dr. Duffield’s 
heresy. “It is only as the use of the means of grace secures the 
divine agency, that they become effective means of salvation.” 
“In the conversion of a sinner, the — of God is the result of 
special pesien, and not according to any fixed law, to which, as in 
the operations of nature, successful appeals may be infallibly 
made.’ We might cite such passages indefinitely, showing the 


faith of Dr. Duffield. And yet, Mr. C. not making the distinction 


between natural and moral inability, as does the Dr., would leave 
the impression upon the reader’s mind, that he discards the agency 
of God in the conversion of sinners, and holds “ another gospel.” 
The Dr., as the whole connection shows, was simply replying to 
those, who, when they urge sinners to repent and believe, “ at ev- 
ery turn,” deny that they have the repentin faculty, lest they 
“invade the province of the Spirit.” If Mr. C: suse of the pas- 
sage is orthodox, we ask whether it is candid ? 

t will be remembered that this same Dr. Duffield was once tried 
by the “ Old School” Presbytery of Carlisle upon charges based on 
the sentiments of this book. There were ten charges of error; on 
eight of which the Presbytery, by a divided vote, rendered a ver- 
dict of guilty ; on two of which, not guilty. In reference to the 
censure, the Presbytery, after receiving notice from the accused of 
his intention to appeal and complain to the next General Assembly, 
adopted the following preamble and resolution: “ As to the counts 
in which Mr. Duffield has been found guilty, Presbytery judge 
that Mr. Duffield’s book and ‘sermons on Regeneration do con- 
tain the specified errors ; yet, as Mr. Duffield alleges that Presby- 
tery have misinterpreted some of his expressions, and says he does 
in fact hold all the doctrines of our Standards, and that he wishes 
to live in amity with his brethren, and labor without interference 
for the glory of God, and the salvation of souls; Therefore, Re- 
solved, That Presbytery at present do not censure him any further 
than to warn him to guard against such speculations as may im- 
pugn the doctrines of our Church, and that he study to maintain 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” “ Messrs. James and 
M‘K. Williamson (the active agents of the prosecution,) gave no- 
tice of their intention to protest and complain of this decision to 

1 pp. 537, 538. 
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the next General Assembly.”* The Presbytery then appointed 
their commissioners “a committee to defend the Presbytery against 
all appeals and complaints, which “- come before the Assembly 
against the doings of Presbytery.” The protestants did not prose- 
cute their complaint before the Assembly ; and in view of the final 
action of the Presb ytery, Mr. Duffield had no occasion to prose- 
cute his; and thus the matter ended. 

It will be seen, “that the final sentence” of the Presbytery was 
a “virtual acquittal.” It did not touch the ministerial standing 
of Mr. D., but simply warned him “ to guard against such specu- 
lations as may impugn the doctrines of our church ;” it did not 
decide that his “speculations” had done this, or that “ the specified 
errors,” set forth in the charges, were incompatible with a faithful 
adherence to the Standards. This “Old School” Presbytery, 
therefore, did not see in Mr. Duffield “ another gospel ;” and thus 
er’ differed very materially from Mr. C. in their judgment. 

r. Finney is the author’s next witness. He quotes quite freely 
and on sundry points, the testimony of this writer. We have no 
occasion to follow the track of these quotations ; but would remark 
that Mr. Finney is not, and has not been for many years a Pres- 
byterian, “Old School” or “ New.” We suppose that Mr. C. is 
acquainted with this fact ; and we cannot withhold the expression 
of our surprise, that he should refer to this writer, as an authority 
for the “denominational theology” of “ New School” Presbyte- 
rians, without even intimating the well-known truth in regard to 
Mr. Finney’s position. It is disingenuous. Itisa very easy thing 
to say that “New School” men are all Finneyites, as it is easy for 
a man to say more things in five minutes, than he can prove in 
forty years. Without traveling out of our way to present the 
points and grounds of our dissent from Mr. Finney’s views, we 
emphatically object to the testimony. 

The name of Dr. Dewey also figures on the author’s pages. He 
has contrived to insert a number of passages, in some of which Dr. 
Dewey, so far as the words are concerned, has written in a man- 
ner orthodox enough for any Presbyterian, “Old School” or “ New.” 
From this he infers a doctrinal affinity between Unitarians and 
“ New School” Presbyterians. We make no reply, for we have 
no words to waste upon such reasoning. 

The reader has now an insight of Mr. Cheeseman’s manner of 
going back of the Confession to what he calls “an ultimate crite- 
rion’ of “denominational theology.” His “ Old School” authori- 
ties, all told, are just four in number, two of whom are not compe- 
tent witnesses. The all-sufficiency of the atonement, and that 
“they could not tell ;” these are the matters proved. This paucity 
of evidence is compensated for, by a very expanded amplification 


*Principles of Presbyterian Discipline, &c.; Carlisle: printed by George 
Fleming, 1835—p. 113. 
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and frequent use of the word “we.” We have never seen an in- 
stance, in which “ we” was so large and pompous a term. Of his 
“ New School” authorities, as revelations of their own heresy, and, 
by imputation, the heresy of others, after the previous remarks, we 
shall leave a candid world to its own judgment. The truth is, he 
has made no case for trial; he is logically non-suited. He must 
have calculated very largely on the credulity and stupidity of his 
readers. Such a method would be exceedingly questionable in a 
political campaign, where “ stump speeches” are made merely for 
effect; in a grave theological discussion it is perfectly unbearable. 
It violates the very first laws of good reasoning. If the “ New 
School” were the greatest heretics that ever lived, the author has 
not given one particle of evidence, that the “Old School” are not 
quite as bad. To his virtual proposition, that we should take him 
as an exponent of the latter, we can only say, we wish to be excused. 
We much prefer to see his authorities, and that too in their own 
words. 

If from the author’s general method, we now turn to what may 
be denominated his particular method, we shall find another very 
large and varied subject for critical remarks. In reading his book 
for the purposes of a review, we had divided this method into seve- 
ral branches in the following manner: Instances in which the au- 
thor quotes the Scriptures to prove a point, when the passage has 
no relation to the point to be proved : instances of false interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and many more of no interpretation: instances 
in which he contrives to mingle his own philosophy with, as if a 
part of, the Word of God: instances of gross injustice in quoting 
“New School” authorities: instances of unauthorized inference 
and false statement in respect to “New School” Presbyterians : 
instances of passages, either containing no ideas, or ideas in some 
cases ridiculous and in others perfectly abhorrent. To do justice 
to this schedule of subjects would be to write another article. We 
offer one or two examples. 

He accuses Mr. Barnes of “indirection” and evasion in his 
comment upon Rom. 8:7: “ Because. the carnal mind is enmity 
against God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be.” The evidence is in these words of Mr. Barnes: “The 
apostle does not express any opinion about the metaphysical abil- 
ity of man, or discuss that question at all.” “But the affirmation 
does not mean that the heart of the sinner might not be subject to 
God; or that the soul is so physically depraved that he cannot 
obey, or that he might not obey the law. On that the apostle here 
expresses no opinion. That is not the subject of the discussion.” 
The author’s comment is in the following words: “ Here we are 
told substantially, that the very thing which the apostle did say, he 
did not say, or at least that he did not mean to say it; yea, that 
he expressed no opinion on that point, selecting the only point on 
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which the apostle expressed himself in the most decided terms, and 
contriving to contradict him without seeming to do so, and that by 
an adroit introduction of the words metaphysical and physical.”* We 
have two remarks. First, the author has committed himself to the 
doctrine of physical depravity, sin in the very substance of the 
soul; for this is what My. Barnes says Paul did not say, and what 
Mr. C. says he did say. Secondly, as a hermeneutical question, 
Mr. Barnes is right, and M. C. is wrong, in the interpretation of 
the passage. “ Aidte 16 podrqnua tis Cagnds, EyOga els Jedv* to yde vdug 
106 de0v ody Swordogetat, os yao Séivatas-” Rom. 8:7. Of what does the 
apostle predicate “enmity against God,” etc.? “1 pgdrqua 175 oagxds,” 

at is this? Literally, and truly, as Mr. Barnes says, “the mind- 
ing of the flesh.” This “minding of the flesh” is not the mind 
itself considered as a simple essence, nor is it a faculty of the mind, 
but an operation, a yielding to the flesh, a state, and not a faculty. 
Immaterial what is true about metaphysical ability or physical de- 
pravity, that truth is not the subject of affirmation or denial by the 
apostle. The minding of the flesh is put in contrast with the mind- 
ing of the spirit in the 6th verse ; and neither minding applies to 
the faculties of the soul, simply as such. If Mr. C., therefore, had 
referred to his Greek Testament, forgetting his “Old School” 
mania while he studied the very words of the apostle, he would 
not have accused Mr. Barnes of “indirection,” and cited his “sin- 
gular evasiveness” as a specimen of “ New School” theology. The 
“indirection” is solely with the author. The very thing he un- 
dertakes to condemn, that he does. 

We present an instance in which the author does great injustice 
to Mr. Barnes’ Exposition of Rom. iv. 3: “For what saith the 
scripture ? Abraham believed God, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness.” What are Mr. B.’s views of justification by 
faith, according to the picture drawn by Mr. C.? “But Mr. 
Barnes, in opposition to this, (the Larg. Cat. Ans. 73, and Short. 
Cat. Ans. 33,) affirms, that the act itself (faith,) is imputed to us 
for righteousness. On Rom. iv. 3; “It was counted unto him for 
righteousness,” he remarks,“ Jt here evidentiy refers to the act of 
believing. It does not refer to the righteousness of another, of 
God, or of the Messiah. Faith is always an act of the mind, it is 
not a created essence which it placed within the soul. It is not a 
substance created independently of the soul, and placed within it 
by Almighty power. It is not a principle. For the expression, a 
principle of faith, is as unmeaning as a principle of joy, or a prin- 
ciple of sorrow, or a principle of remorse. God promises, man 
believes, and this is the whole of it.” After farther quoting Mr. 
B., the author observes: “Hence Mr. Barnes obviously teaches 
that faith is an act demonstrable of love to God, and to which God 
is graciously pleased to promise pardon, though it receives not, as in- 
deed it cannot, the “righteousness of God. or of the Messiah.” 
‘pp. 32, 33. 
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Again, remarking upon Mr. B.’s coincidence with Dr. Dewey, he 
observes: “Faith, (says Mr. Barnes,) is an act demonstrable 
of love to God. It is a state of mind to which God is graciously 
pleased to promise pardon. It has no reference to the righteous- 
ness of another, of God, or of the Messiah. God promises, man 
believes: and this is the whole of it.”* What, then, is the offensive 
matter in Mr. Barnes’ views, according to the account given by 
Mr. C.? We suppose, not that faith is “an act demonstrable of 
love to God,” nor that it is “a state of mind to which God is gra- 
ciously pleased to promise pardon ;” this is orthodox enough for 
aught we can see; but that “zt has no = he to the righteous- 
ness of another, of God, or of the Messiah ;” and here surely the 
creed is bad enough. This is a rejection of the work of Christ in 
the matter of justification, faith without its object. If Mr. Barnes, 
or even John Calvin, holds this view, let him be condemned. 
But if Mr. B. does not hold this view, then let Mr. C. be set down 
as a false accuser of his Christian brother. 

hat then does Mr. Barnes teach? On the passage, “ And it 
was counted unto him for righteousness,” he observes, “ The word 
‘it, here evidently refers to the act of believing,” namely, Abra- 
ham’s act of believing. “It does not refer to the righteousness of 
another, of God, or of the Messiah,” that is to say, by this word 
“jt,” is not meant the “righteousness of another,” but the faith of 
Abraham, “ which in some sense is counted to him for righteous- 
ness. In what sense this was, is explained directly after.” Now, 
if Mr. Barnes be in fault here, then is the apostle also, both here and 
in the fifth verse; “But to him that worketh, but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his tenes is counted for righteousness.” 
What is counted ? His faith. To whom? To him “that believeth.” 
For what? “For righteousness.” But does the apostle or Mr. Barnes 
teach, that faith is so counted, though it receives not Christ, though 
it “has no reference” to the work of Christ, as Mr. C. would make 
us believe in respect to the latter? No such thing; and here we 
accuse him of a great want of truth and candor. When Mr. 
Barnes said, “God promises, the man believes; and this is the 
whole of it,” he was defining faith as the believing act ; for he im- 
mediately adds, “Beyond the mental operation there is nothing 
in the case; and the word is strictly limited to such an act of the 
mind throughout the Bible.” He was not saying, as Mr. C., by 
changing the relation of his sentences, and putting his words inte 
a false position, makes him say, “ this is the whole of it,” in refers 
ence to the relations of faith, or God’s gracious reckoning in re- 
gard to it. This is not Mr. B. speaking for himself, but Mr. C.’s 
very ungracious caricature of Mr. Barnes. There is no apology 
for this untruthful exhibition of another’s sentiments. Mr. C. had 
the means of knowing better, in Mr. Barnes’ notes upon the verse 
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in question. In commenting on the phrase, “ For righteousness,” 
Mr. Barnes said, “ In order to justification ; or to regard and treat 
him in connection with this (his faith) as a righteous man.” In 
expanding this generic statement, he said, “It is is in no sense 
a matter of merit on our part, and thus stands distinguished en- 
tirely from justification by works, or by conformity to the law. 
From beginning to end, it is, so far as we are concerned, a matter 
of grace. The merit by which all this is obtained, is the work of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, through whom this plan is proposed, and 
by whose atonement alone God can consistently pardon and 
treat as righteous those who are in themselves ungodly.” In his 
comments on the fifth verse, he says, “ But he (God) regards them 
(believers) as united by faith to the Lord Jesus ; and 1n THIS RELA- 
TION he judges that they suoup be treated as his friends, though 
they have been, are, and always will be personally undeserving.” 
Mr. Barnes, if we understand him, holds that faith is the the instru- 
mental cause of justification, and that it is reckoned to the believer 
for righteousness, not as a work of merit, but because it receives the 
merits of Christ; that God for Christ’s sake freely pardons and 
graciously saves those who are united to Christ by faith. If the 
author meant to say, that Mr. B. did not believe that the moral 
character of the Saviour was set over to believers so as to be really 
and truly their character, that he did not believe in the transfer of 
Christ’s character to His people; then he should have used very 
different language. As it is, he has grievously misrepresented his 
Christian brother. 

Passing by a long list of passages we had noted for comment, 
we conclude by giving.a specimen of the author’s ideas of our 
common Christianity. 

“The differences which separate believers into denominations 
are various, and though each communion may receive a sufficient 
amount of evangelical truth to preserve their church state, yet, 
when each one shall have relinquished all their differences with 
every other, the denomination which would be the result would 
have but little to distinguish it from an association of free-think- 
ers.” “And thus we might proceed to include other denomina- 
tions, and to show, that if we should agree to relinquish our respec- 
tive differences for the sake of a common union with each other, 
we should, in that event, agree to relinquish every evangelical 
truth, everything held dear and sacred by any.” Our present con- 
cern is not with the design of the author in making the above 
statements, but with the statements themselves. We think they 
will fall as a new and strange sound upon Protestant ears; and 
were they true, we should be compelled to adopt the mournful 
lamentation of Dr. Junkin, in reference to the alledged heresies of 
' pp. 206, 207. 
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Mr. Barnes, and say, ex animo, that such doctrines shake the 
foundation of our personal hopes for eternity. 

The question is not whether an organic and formal union of all 
“ believers” is either practicable or desirable ; but, what would be 
the consequence of such a union? The author assures us, that it 
would turn the whole family of Christ into little else than “ an asso- 
ciation of free-thinkers ;” that it would be “to relinquish every 
evangelical truth, everything held dear and sacred by any! !” He 
contradicts himself in the very act of making the statement. He 
concedes to “each communion ” of believers “a sufficient amount 
of evangelical truth to preserve the integrity of their church state.” 
If they have this amount, being separate, would they have any 
less when united? He fully grants the infidel scandal against the 
church of Christ ; makes Christianity, as embodied in that church, 
amere matter of moonshine; substantially affirms that there is 
no ground of “evangelical truth” common to, and held equally by 
all Christians—that there is no unity of faith—that Christains doc- 
trinally cease to be Christians the moment you deduct their differ- 
ences, and take only their agreements. If they would relinquish 
“every evangelical truth” by union, will the author tell us how 
many such truths they hold in a state of disunion? He will please 
also to show the beautiful symmetry of thought between this new 
doctrine and another idea of the same chapter, namely, “ The 
church is in all ages the same, and her testimony is the same.” 
The same! What! when her differences are so great, that if these 
were given up for the sake of union, all would be ! One gene- 
ral wreck would ensue! No wonder, the author e afench a creed 
in his heart and in his head, and the other kindred custades eccle- 
siarum omnium, should want to magnify “ Differences.” There is 
nothing else to magnify; the very life of Christianity is in them ; 
the moment you lose sight of these, there is nothing to be seen but 
the ruins of a supposed faith. This certainly is a very sensible and 
comprehensive view of our glorious Christianity. Peradventure, 
it may be one of those rhetorical exuberances, sudden inspirations 
of fancy, that led the “ Presbyterian” to think “that a little prun- 
ing would not injure the style.” We suggest this as a very good 
passage to begin with. 

It is really painful to witness such an exhibition of theological 
disease, or of the most radical, High-Church sectarian monomania. 
Under the influence of either, the mind acquires a cast of thought, 
which makes it almost insane. Amid all the actual harmonies of 
the Christian world, the subject of the strange passion is incessantly 
sounding his favorite note of “Differences.” It is his key-note ; 
and by a vitiated moral taste he learns to relish the music. That 
he should write a book on this subject, if he writes anything, is no 
marvel. If he is a preacher, he will doubtless often edify his peo- 
ple with the theme. Go where he will, do what he will, his pre- 
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vailing passion will steal the march on him. Put him in the 
World's Convention, laboring to form an Evangelical Alliance upon 
a doctrinal basis common to Protestant Christians; and there he 
: is in a spasm of agony on account of his favorite theme. The 
idea of such an Alliance—why, it isa perfect humbug! The moment 
Christians undertake to agree by a relinquishment of “ differences,” 
) all their supposed unity of faith evaporates ! wony agree! Never, 
except at the expense of “every evangelical truth!” 

In taking leave of Mr. C. we remark, that he has presented 
no cause for trial, touching the “Doctrinal Differences be- 
tween Old and New School Presbyterians.”? So far as his book is 
concerned, we know not what they are, and could make no reply, 
were we ever so much disposed to try it. The witnesses on one 
side only have been heard. It is not certain that even the brother 
himself is an “Old School” Presbyterian. How he would appear 
when brought to the standard of high authorities, no. mortal can 
guess from his work. Hence we totally decline all comparison of 
the “ Differences,”? with his statement for a basis. 








ARTICLE IV. 
THEOPHANIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Rev. E, Noves, A. M., Pastor of the Freewill Baptist Chureh, Boston. 











Tue Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament, are exceed- 
ingly explicit in maintaining the -invisibility of the Divine Berne. 
Let the following texts be considered, viz: Ex. 33: 20, “ There 
shall no man see me and live.” Job 9: 11, “So he goeth by me, * 
and I see him not; he passeth on also, but I perceive him not.” 
John 1: 18, “ No man hath seen God at any time.” John 5: 37, 
“ Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his shape.” 
Rom. 1: 20, “ For the invisible things of him (are) his eternal 
power and Godhead.” Col. 1: 15, “ Image of the invisible God.” 
Heb. 11: 27, “ He (Moses) endured, as seeing him who is invisi- 
ble.” 1 Tim. 6: 16, “ Whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” 
Now with these positive declarations of God’s invisibility before 
us, what are we to do with that numerous class of texts found in 
the Old Testament, in which God seems to place himself within 
the scope of human senses, causing both his voice to be heard and 
his shape to be seen? We might indeed suppose that such lan- 
age was made use of to express a spiritual appearance of God, 
id not the circumstances connected with such manifestations 
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utterly forbid the supposition, and make it apparent that there was 
indeed a visible form or an audible voice. 

Of the numerous epithets applied to such manifestations, we 
select for present examination, the expression mjn> yx>2 Angel 


of Jehovah, which in our English version is rendered Angel of 
the Lord, and is evidently used with reference to some manifesta- 
tion of God, which suggests itself to the natural senses of man. In 
the examination of this appellation, we shall consider its import as 
used in the Penrarevcun, and then trace it through the other His- 
torical and Prophetical books. 

The first time this form of speech occurs is in Gen. 16: 7, 
where the min? 3x52 found Hagar by a fountain of water in the 
wilderness. This Angel is represented as conversing with her in 
such language as she could understand, and which elicited an an- 
swer Suck Uae: commanded her to return to her mistress, pro- 
mises to multiply her seed, tells her that Jehovah had heard her 
affliction, and foretells the character and habits of her progeny. 
But the name Hagar gave to the God that talked with her, is just 
what we might expect from one who had been taught to believe in 
the invisibility of the Divine Being: “And she called the name 
of the Jenovan that spake unto her, "#> >x nmr thou God of 
visibility,” v.13. This rendering, according to Boothroyd, is 
given by Le Clerk, Houbigant, and Michaelis, and it certainly ac- 
cords with the usus loquendi. See 1. Sam. 16: 12, *85 3301 And 
fair of appearance. Job, 33: 21, “x72 from being seen, i. e., it 
cannot be seen. Nahum, 3: 21, "i> as a sight. The reason 
why Hagar gave the Jehovah that talked with her this name is 
thus given: “For she said, and have I also here “89 “75% "n°, 
looked upon the back parts of the visible?” It is worthy of notice, 
that we have here the same form of expression which occurs in 
Ex. 33 : 23, where God said to Moses, “ Thou shalt *>nx Px n°}, 
see my back parts. 

The name Hagar gives to the well, "x5 "> “2 (verse 14,) Booth- 
royd thinks has been corrupted, and should read "75x or 5xn for 
“n>, the well of the invisible God. Without such a rendering, the 
paronomasia is destroyed. 

The ancient versions go to substantiate the idea that Hagar was 
deeply impressed with the fact that God had appeared to her in a 
visible form. The Greek reads (v. 13), “ For I have openly seen 
him that appeared unto me.” The Chaldee, “Lo, 1 begin to see 
after that fe appeared unto me.” Syriac, “ Lo, 1 have beheld a 
vision, after he beheld me.” Arabic, “Even here I have seen, 
after his seeing me.” Targ. of Jon., “ Behold here is revealed the 
divine majesty after the vision.” We think from a candid exami- 
nation of this subject, two things must be quite evident: Ist, 
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Hagar saw a visible appearance of God; 2d, Having previously 
believed the Divine Being to be invisible, she is struck with aston- 
ishment, and calls him a visible God. 

The appellation, min? 3x32 next occurs in Gen. 22: 11, “And 


the Angel of Jehovah called unto him out of heaven, and said, Abra- 
ham, Abraham.” That this Angel was identical with God him- 
self, is clear from the considerations following: ist, He was the 
one who commanded the sacrifice, and hence he says, (v. 12,) 
Thou hast not withheld thine only son from me; and the Ist, 2d, 
and 3d verses say, that God tempted Abraham, and commanded 
him to sacrifice his son. 

Of this same Angel it is said in verses 15, 16, and 17, “And the 
angel of Jehovah called unto Abraham, out of heaven, the second 
time, and said, By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord; for be- 
cause thou hast done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, that in blessing | will bless thee, and in multiplying 
I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven,” &c. Now it 
is evident that no ordinary angel could have sworn to bestow such 
blessings as are here promised; and the fact that Abraham calls 
the one who swore to him, the Lord God of heaven, in Gen. 24 : 7, 
fully identifies this Angel with the Supreme God. 

The name Abraham gives to the place, and the remark he 
makes on the occasion, seems to be designed to commemorate the 
fact, that he had, at this time, enjoyed a visible interview with 
God. (v. 14.) “And Abraham called the name of the place mx> 
pnjn> Jehovah shall see, or differently pointed, it might have a pas- 
sive signification, Jehovah shail be seen, by which reading the paro- 
nomasia is preserved with the latter clause, as given by the Sep- 
tuagint, which reads, “ As it is said to this day, In the, mount the 
Lord will appear.” It appears that this saying had become a 
proverb in the days of Moses, and hence would, of course, con- 
tinue a long time after him, and some have regarded them as 
prophetical, pointing to the erection of the temple on this spot ; 
which idea is favored by the Chaldee. In that temple God was 
pleased to manifest Himself to men, not unfrequently to the natural 
senses ; and the texts which represent Him as dwelling in “his 
holy mountain,” “in his holy temple,” are numerous. See Ps. 11: 4, 
and 87: 1. Isa.11: 9 and 5—6: 7. Joel,3:18. Jonah, 2: 7. 
Mic. 1:2. Heb. 2: 20. p 

True, some distinguished names dissent from the reading of the 
Septuagint, but it gh er to us that that reading accords best with 
the whole tenor of the discourse, and it is supported by Pagnine, 
Houbigant, and others. 

The same Being appeared to Isaac, as minz in Gen. 26: 2, and 


commanded him to go down into Egypt on account of the famine. 
In the second verse he says to Isaac, “I will give thee these coun- 
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tries, and I will perform the oath which I sware unto Abraham, 
thy father.’ The Jehovah who swore to Abraham we have just 
seen was identical with the Angel of Jehovah which commanded 
the sacrifice of Isaac, Gen. 22: 15, 16, 17, compared with Gen. 
24: 7. 

‘The same Being appeared to Jacob as a man (Gen. 32: 24) ; 
but Hosea, in chap. 12: 4, calls this man the Angel: “Yea, he had 
power over 4x5! the Angel and prevailed, and he made supplica- 
tion to him: he found him in Beth-el and there he spake (j2>) 
with him (v. 5) ; even the Lord God of hosts, min> in his memo- 
rial.” Now the prophet, in the last clause of the passage, refers to 
the second appearance when Jacob had come out of Pandan-aram, 
as recorded in Gen. 35: 9-15, to which being, called a man when he 
wrestled with Jacob at Penuel, the Angel, the Jehovah God, and the 
Jehovah, by Hosea, is applied the names God and God Almighty, and 
He is represented as confirming the promise He made to Abraham 
and Isaac, who is called Jehovah in Gen. 12:7; 13: 14; 28: 13. 

This was the Angel that redeemed Jacob from all evil, whom he 
represents as identical with the God before whom his fathers had 
walked, and who had fed him his life-long. See Gen. 48 : 15, 16. 
This is the Angel of God that spoke to him in a dream at Padan- 
aram, and who declared himself to be the God of Bethel, to whom 
Jacob made his vow. See Gen. 31: 11-13. 

Jacob, it appears, inquired for the name of the man with whom 
he wrestled at Penuel, but his curiosity is not gratified, and in allu- 
sion to this, Hosea says, “ Jehovah is his memorial,” i. e., his name. 
Jacob called the name of the place 5x72» “the face of God,” “ for,” 


said he “I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” 
Such visible appearances of God seem to have been so rare that they 
always excited great astonishment, and there appears to have been 
an impression that no one could see him and live. See Judges, 
13 : 22. 

The next account of the appearance of the Angel Jehovah, was 
to Moses, in Ex. 3: 2, “ And the Angel of Jehovah appeared unto 
him in a flame of fire,’ &c. This appearance (verses 6-10) calls 
himself the God of his father, and the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob ; says he had seen the affliction of his people in Egypt, that 
he had come down to deliver them and to bring them to a good 
land, appoints Moses their conductor, &c. Moses gives to this 
being the appellation God, and hid his face, for he was afraid to 
look upon him, and when Moses inquired what name he should 
give to the children of Israel, this same Angel said (v. 14), I am 
THat | Am, and commanded him to say to the children of Israel, 
that one, bearing the appellation of I Am, had sent him unto them. 

This, therefore, was the Angel of Jehovah, who pledged himself 
to conduct the Israelites to the promised land; and that he was no 
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ordinary angel is apparent not only from the names applied to him, 
but from the fact that God declares that his name is in him. See 
Ex. 23 : 21 ; and when the Israelites had sinned by making the gold- 
en calf, God said he would send an angel to conduct them, but He 
himself would not go up with them. See Ex. 33:23. Now the 
fact that the people regarded such intelligence as “evil tidings,” 
and “mourned,” and “stripped themselves of their ornaments,” 
shows that they could not have supposed the Angel of Jehovah, 
who had previously pledged himself to be their leader, an ordinary 
angel; but when God said (vy. 14), “ My (728 face) presence shall 
go with thee,” Moses seemed satisfied. 

This Angel of Jehovah also appeared to Balaam in Num. 22 : 22; 
but it will be seen by the connection, that he who is repeatedly 
called “the Angel,” is recognized by the prophets as God Himself. 

In Judges 2: 1-5, we have an account of the Angel of Jehovah 
speaking to all the children of Israel, reproving them for their sins ; 
and this Being represents himself as the one who covenanted with 
their fathers and brought them out of Egypt. Alsoin Judges 6: 11- 
40, we have an account of an Angel of Thnk appearing to Gid- 
eon, under the oak which was in Ophrah; but Gideon calls him 
“ my Jehovah,” and said that he had seen an angel of the Lord face 
to face, and was greatly afraid, till Jehovah comforted him with 
the promise that he should not die. 

It would be needless to refer to more of the numerous instances 
given in the historical parts of the Old Testament, where God ap- 
pears to man as the min? 3x5. See Judges, 13:3; II. Sam. 24: 
16; Il. Kings, 19: 35; I. Chron. 21: 12; but in all instances, it is 
apparent that there is a representation of God which comes within 
the reach of the human senses, and that the Being called Angel, is 
identical with the Infinite Jehovah himself. 

There are numerous other instances in which God, under other 
names, appears to man. Consult the following texts: Ex. 24: 9- 
11, “ And they saw the 57>" “75x God of Israel.” Ex. 19: 11, 
min “will come down in the sight of all the people upon Mount 
Sinai.” Ex. 33: 11, “And Jehovah spake to Moses face to face, 
as a man speaketh unto his friend.” Isaiah 6: 1, “1 saw Jehovah 
sitting upon a throne,” &c. (v. 5.) “ Woe is me! for I am un- 
done—for mine eyes have seen the king, Jehovah of hosts.” The 
Old Testament abounds with such declarations ; but our chief ob- 
ject is to trace the word Angel through the prophets into the New 

estament. It is a question of much importance as to whether 
this word ‘yx52 is ever manifestly applied to the Messiah of the 


New Testament. 

We conceive that the Angel of Jehovah when he appeared to 
Manoah (Judges 13 : 3), assumes a title which is pondie to the 
Messiah. (v. 18.) “And the Angel of Jehovah said, why askest 
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thou after my name, seeing it is "“>p wonderful?” The same ap- 
pellation is unquestionably given to the Messiah in Isa. 9 : 6, “ For 
unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the government 
shall be upon his shoulders, and his name shall be called "x>» Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.” That this text refers to the Messiah of the 
New Testament no one can doubt. 

Again the term is evidently applied to Christ, in Isaiah, 42: 19, 
“ Who is blind as my servant ? or deaf as my x32 Angel that I 
sent ?” This angel or servant is the same as the servant mentioned 
in the first verse, “ Behold my servant whom I uphold, mine elect 
in whom my soul delighteth,” &c. ; which, with the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
verses, are quoted in Matt. 12: 18-21, and applied to Christ. 
Malachi also refers to the Messiah under this appellation, Mal. 3: 1, 
“ Behold I will send my messenger (John the Baptist), and he shall 
prepare the way before me, and Jehovah, whom ye seek, shall sud- 
denly come into his temple, even the 7%’ Angel of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 

That the New Testament writers understood this prophecy as 
referring to John the Baptist, and to the Messiah, is apparent from 
Mark, 1: 2, “ As it is written in the prophets, Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before 
thee.” See also Matt. 11: 10; Luke 7: 27; Mark 1:3, “The 


voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight.” Now the 3d verse is quoted with 
but little alteration from the Heb. of Isa. 40: 3, “ The voice of him 
that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make 


or in the desert a highway for our God.” Mark, after the 
blending together of these two predictions, goes on to speak of 
John and Christ, showing clearly that he understood the Hin sper 
Angel of Jehovah of Malachi to be identical with the mn, and 
the »a*ridx our God of Isaiah, and with the Messiah, whose history 
he is about to record. In the same connection Isaiah calls him 
the min? 722 “glory of Jehovah,” (v. 6,) which expresssion often 
refers to a visible appearance of God. See Ex. 16: 7-10; 24: 16; 
40:34; Lev. 9:6; I. Kings, 8: 11; Isa. 35: 2, and others too nu- 
merous to note. The expression refers to the Messiah of the New 
Testament, in numerous texts, amongst which are the following: 
Isa. 60: 1; Hab. 2: 14, and others. 

In I. Cor. 10: 9, Paul says, “Neither let us tempt Christ, as 
some of them also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents.” Now 
who was this Christ who was tempted in the wilderness? We 
learn, by referring to Num. 21: 5-9, where we have an account 
of the people speaking against a being denominated God and Jeho- 
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vah, who is represented as the leader of the Israelites, and to‘ whom 
we have already seen, that the appellation, Angel, is constantly ap- 
plied. For tempting this Being they were bitten by serpents. 

We call the attention of the reader to but one other passage, 
John, 1: 1, &c., where Jesus Christ is called the oyos Word, and 
is identified with the God who was in the beginning, and the Ma- 
ker of all things. Now as Jesus Christ represented God, as a word 
represents the mind of him who utters it, there is reason for givin 
him this appellation. But was this a Jewish form of expression! 
Have we any reason to suppose that the readers of John’s Gospel 
would have been able to comprehend the import of such an epithet 
when applied to the Messiah? He is evidently arguing to prove 
the Divinity of our Lord; but if he bases an argument upon a 
term which the Jews have not been accustomed to apply to their 
God, nor to the Messiah, he proves nothing to their minds at all. 
Now it is a fact worthy of attention, that in the Chal. Paraphrase of 
Onkelos and Jonathan, we have the expression mn" 77277 Word 
of Jehovah, where reference is made to a visible form of the Al- 
mighty. See the following texts: Gen. 3:8, “The Word of Je- 
hovah walking in the garden ;” 26: 3, “ My Word shall judge thee 
and bless thee ;” 28; 20, “ And Jacob vowed a vow to the Word,” 
&c. ; 35: 9, “And the Word of Jehovah appeared to Jacob,” &c. ; 
Ex. 16:8, “ Your murmurings against the Word of Jehovah ;” 
19: 17, “To meet with the Word of Jehovah ;’ 30: 5, “I will ap- 
point for thee my Word ;” Lev. 26:11, “My Word shall not 
reject you;” Num. 11: 20, “ Rejected the Word of the Jehovah ;” 
14: 9, “But rebel not ye against the Word of the Lord;” 23: 4, 
“And the Word from before the Jehovah met Balaam;” Deut. 
1:30, “ The Word of Jehovah, thy God ;” 32: 33, “ And in this 
ye did not believe in the Word of Jehovah thy God ;” 13: 18, “If 
thou shalt be obedient to the Word of Jehovah thy God;’’ Ps. 2: 2, 
“ Against the Word of Jehovah ;” 4, “ Word of Jehovah shall have 
them in derision ;” 11, “ Word of Jehovah; &c.; Ps. 3:4, “1 
cried unto the Word of Jehovah ;” Ps. 9: 2, “I will rejoice in thy 
Word.” 

The above quotations, taken at random out of the Scriptures, 
are certainly sufficient to show that the Jews, in the time of John, 
the Evangelist, must have been familiar with the application of the 
epithet, Word, to the God of the Old Testament; and it is more 
- — had been accustomed to apply it to their expected 

essiah. 


We are brought by this discussion to the following conclusions : 


1. That Jehovah, although in His essence invisible, was accus- 
tomed to reveal Himself to the senses of men under the old dispen- 
sation. This appearance is often called the shekinah, the habita- 
tion or dwelling in the Chaldee. 
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2. That this revelation of God was identical with the Messiah 
of the New Testament. John, 1: 18, “ No man hath seen God at 
any time ; the only begotten Son which is in the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, he hath declared him.” 

3. The God of the Old Testament is the God of the New, and 
there is an identity of thought running throughout the sacred vo- 
lume. 

4. The grand idea of the Bible is the revelation of Curisr to the 
world. He is the great Hero, both of the Old and the New Tes- 
taments. 

5. What a bright evidence this unity of thought, kept up 
through the Pentateuch, Prophets, Gospels and Epistles, affords of 
the Inspiration of the Bible! God must have guided the minds of 
all, or their thoughts would not always have been running in the 
same channel. 

6. What a glorious proof of our Lord’s Divinity! He was the 
Angel of Jehovah, the Jehovah, the God who created the world, 
who presided over, and was worshipped by the Jewish nation. 


Ra A ES 


ARTICLE V. -4.. 


ASTRONOMICAL VIEWS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


By Prorsesson Tarien Lewts, LL.D., University of New-York. 


Swepennore tells us that in the course of his visits to the spirit- 
ual world, he several times met with the ghost of Aristotle, and 
held certain very interesting conversations with him respecting the 
opinions he had entertained while upon the earth. Among other 
things, he tells us that he found it exceedingly difficult to drive the 
old Stagyrite out of his absurd notions in regard to the figure of 
the earth. It would appear from this account that a two-thousand 
vears’ residence in the ghostly world had produced no change in 
his philosophical views, or given him any more light in respect to 
either spiritual or physical matters, than he had enjoyed during 
the dark days of his sojourn in this earthly and animal existence. 
After a most faithful effort, however, Swedenborg at last succeeds 
in convincing him of his errors. He learns with astonishment that 
the earth is actually round, and finally yields to the improbable idea 
of there being antipodes inhabiting the other side, with their feet 
and heads in vertical and opposite directions to our own. The 
ghost of the old Greek remembering, doubtless, with a stubbore 
pride the absolute sway he had so long exercised in the learned and 
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scientific world, is very reluctant to be taught such*new and start- 
ling doctrines. He is exceedingly puzzled to understand how up 
and down can both have reference to the same point, or how per- 
sons and things on the under side of the earth can possibly main- 
tain their position without falling off into the G7egor, or infinite 
abyss of space below. Lut he is at last convinced, and becomes, 
as we are told, very much ashamed of his former notions. 

This may be taken as a pretty good sample of Swedenborg’s 
dreams, or of the manner in which he was wont to transfer to the 
spiritual world the subjective states of his own mind, with all its 
errors, ignorance, and prejudices. In others of his numerous vis- 
ions, his theological partialities and dislikes are equally apparent ; 
furnishing conclusive evidence, that the spirituality in which he 
lived, transcended but little, if any, the sphere of his own brain, or 
the cherished thoughts and impressions of his waking hours. 

Noreputation that Swedenborg may have among his own follow- 
ers can shield him here from the charge of having made, to say the 
least, a shameful and egregious blunder. He admits the possibility 
of lying appearances sent by evil spirits, and the most charitable 
supposition might be, that in this case the seer himself was thus 
imposed on by an emissary of darkness. The Aristotle whom he 
saw could not have been the renowned philosopher of that name, 
whose numerous works have come down to us. The truth, how- 
ever, is that the Swedish mystic has imposed upon himself, by giv- 
ing in his dreams, an objective presentation to one of the most 
vulgar errors of his day. Without taking any pains to test its 
truth, he simply assumes the common notion, that, until quite mod- 
ern times, all mankind, the learned as well as the unlearned, had 
believed the earth to be a flat, extended, immovable plain. It is 
only as representing such a common notion, that we adduce his 
statement, or attach any importance to it; although we cannot but 
regard it as most strange, that one who has among his disciples 
such a reputation for learning, and especially for a knowledge of 
the ancient world and church, should have suffered himself to be 
imposed on, or should have imposed on himself, by such a falsity 
engendered of his own ignorance and prejudice. ” 

hat such an opinion in respect to the ancient ignorance should 
prevail among the comparatively uninformed masses, need excite 
no wonder. That it should be so often met with, however, among 
those who not only have the means of knowing, but the actual 
knowledge to the contrary, if they would but advert to it, can only 
be accounted for by remembering the strange tenacity of early 
errors imbibed in childhood, and the power with which they often 
override the clearest subsequent information. One of the first les- 
sons the child learns in this boasting age, is the immense superi- 
ority of modern science, and modern philosophy, t» anything which 
might bear those names in the ancient world. As though the for- 
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mer had not sufficient ground, in the excellence of its own unchal- 
lenged claim, and in its acknowledged supremacy in many respects, 
the greatest pains are taken to present a false, and unnecessary, 
and foolish disparagement of the latter. Hence so many grow up 
with this idea, that in respect to all true views of the earth and the 
universe, almost all who lived before Copernicus and Galileo were 
the veriest infants in natural knowledge—the merest children of 
sense, who regarded the earth as a flat extended surface, the heav- 
ens as a solid vaulted arch on which the celestial beings had their 
residence, the sun and moon, the stars and planets, as fixed in this 
solid firmament, or in similar concentric and transparent spheres, 
with no other design but to give light to the earth, or serve as 
minute sparkling ornaments in the fancied kosmos of which our 
own world was the foundation as well as the most important part— 
in other words, that for which all the rest existed. 

Among other causes that have contributed to this, we may reckon 
certain familiar stories that are to be found in our most elementary 
reading-books, and which, in consequence, make an impression that 
is with difficulty erased, or even much affected by the best infor- 
mation afterwards acquired. There are, for example, the common 
histories of Columbus and of Galileo. The authors of the popular 
accounts of the discoverer of America have been disposed to set 
in the strongest light their hero’s favorite idea of the spherical 
figure of the earth, as something at that time most striking and 
new. They have been too fund of representing him as a martyr 
to science—as the victim of that persecution which awaits all new 
discoveries. All this, too, feeds the scientific vanity of the relator 
or reader, as one who himself views things from an elevated scien- 
tific stand-point, and can therefore well appreciate the martyr’s 
lofty position. Hence the tendency to contrast the meek science 
of the discoverer with the intolerant bigotry and ignorance of his 

“opponents—especially those of the ecclesiastical order. In the 
case to which we now refer, these have been unduly magnified. 
Accounts that may be proved to be spurious and inconsistent with 
known facts, have been handed down asauthentic history. There 
is also given a false view of the nature of the oppposition he en- 
countered. It is represented as having reference to his scientific 
theory of the earth’s sphericity; whereas it was in fact mainly 
grounded on the practical objections to the execution of his 
scheme, which arose from the then state of navigation and geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

e this, however, as it may, there is no denying that, from the 
common histories of Columbus (and they are among the first books 
that come into the hands of children) there is, in a great degree, de- 
rived this prevailing notion which afterwards adheres even to the 
better educated—namely, that previous to his time there had 
hardly been known, or even thought of, the doctrine of the earth’s 
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sphericity, much less of its motion on its axis, and still less any 
idea, even the most remote, of its not being the center of the uni- 
verse. 

Another thing which tends greatly to aid the strange miscon- 
ception thus existing even among intelligent men, is the trite story 
of Galileo, so common in almost all. our school-books, and such a 
special favorite with a certain class of sciolists and lecturers who 
seem never to become weary in repeating this stale account for 
the thousandth and ten-thousandth time. He, too, was a martyr 
to science. He, too, was a victim of that persecution that awaits 
all who make discoveries, and which the bold lecturer would have 
us believe may even yet be encountered by himself for his fearless 
avowal of such original views as generally accompany the recital 
of this thread-bare history. And then, too, to add to the eclat of 
their favorite saint, there has ever been a disposition among scien- 
tific men (a disposition ever the strongest with such as were the 
most skeptical, and, therefore, in their own way, the most bigoted 
themselves) to magnify the ignorance and bigotry of his clerical 
opponents, to ascribe to them a strange, motiveless hatred to know- 
ledge in the abstract, and to repudiate any charitable suggestion 
that they, on their part, might possibly have been influenced by a 
pure zeal for truths of a higher order than any relating to the figure 
or motion ef the earth,—truths, too, which seemed menaced, not 
so much by the facts as by the proud and boasting spirit of irreli- 
gious science, aiming, as it often does, to pervert such facts to an 
irreligious and unscientific purpose. 

To return, however, to Swedenborg and Aristotle. In order to 
prove that the seer was in this case imposed on by some counter- 
teit ghost, we need only, in the first place, turn to the treatise en- 
titled, De Calo. We believe that there is but very little, if any, 
dispute among the learned of this being one of the most genuine 
works of Aristotle. At all events, (if such a proof of authenticity 
might have weight with the decriers of the Stagyrite,) it does un- 
doubtedly contain many very strange and extravagant opinions,— 
enough to furnish an abundant stock for all who are most fond of 
declaiming on the absurdities of ancient science. On these ques- 
tions, however, of the globular form of the earth, and of the anti- 
podes, and in respect toa philosophical view of up and down, 
instead of being the fool that he is represented to be, he was un- 
doubtedly as orthodox as any in the newest scientific church,—as 
sound, in short, as Galileo, or Bacon, or even Swedenborg himself. 
He not only held the earth to be round, and maintained the exist- 
ence of antipodes, but put forth some of the best demonstrations 
that have ever been advanced in proof of those positions, except 
the actual fact of the circumnavigation of the globe. 

A leading one among these arguments of Aristotle, yet maintains 
its place in our school-books on astronomy, and is, doubtless, often 
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appealed to by many, who are not aware of its antiquity, as a striking 
result of the progress of modern science, since its revival by Coper- 
nicus and Galileo. It may be found in the second book of the treatise 
De Ceelo, chap. xiv. 8. He is reasoning against Anaximenes, Anaxa- 
goras, Democritus, and others of that ancient school, who, in spirit, 
at least, bore the nearest resemblance to some of most modern date. 
They claimed to be par eminence, the physici, the naturalists, the 
scientific men of their day. They were the Baconians of their 
time, the men of induction, of observation, of experiment,—who, 
avoiding all visionary a priori speculations about to fé\1wotov, and 
ro xvgidratoy, about cB well and fit, and highest and best, and ideas, 
and final causes, prided themselves upon having adopted the 
cautious, scientific, a@ posteriori method of reasoning from 
facts or phenomena, as made known to us by the senses. In con- 
tending with this school, he refutes them on their own ground of 
philosophising from appearances, and shows that their doctrine of 
the earth’s being flat, and floating on the compressed air or water, 
od tiuvovoa ddd dxinomatizovoa toy &éga 10v xdtwOer, like a cover toa 
vessel, is utterly at war with the phenomena that are exhibited in 
an eclipse of the moon. He had before proved the doctrine from 
other and more a priori reasons, in other words, reasons drawn 
from the known or conceived relations and fitness of things. Here 
he appeals to the senses regarded as making their observations 
under the guidance of reason. “ Ete dé xai duc toy DAINOMENRQN 
xara tiv AISOHZTIN, odts yag ui ris cehiyns éxheipers toratias adv 
elyov tas Gnorouds, viv wiv yig, x. t. A... megl dé 
tis éxhetwers del xveriy Eyer tiv diogitoveary ygauuryy.”? “ Nor éineineg 
ixAelner dik thy tis yij¢ ExemgooOnarr, } 17s yijs Gv Ein megepégera tov 
ozxtuatos altia apaigosidis otoa, “ And, moreover, it follows also from 
the appearances, or phenomena, that are presented to the sense. 
Otherwise the eclipse of the moon would not exhibit such sections 
as we see it does. For although in its monthly phases it has all 
diversities of outline, so as to be at one time straight, again gibbous 
or convex, and again, concave, yet in its eclipses it has the defin- 
ing or intersecting line, (made L the shadow of the earth,) inva- 
riably curved. So that, since the moon suffers eclipse by the in- 
terposition of the earth, it must be the periphery (of the earth’s 
shadow,) that is the cause, because the earth itself is spherical.” 
Another phenomenal argument which still maintains its place in 
all popular astronomical treatises, is drawn from the appearances 
(gavtacias) and varying heights of the stars. From these, it is in- 
ferred, not only that the earth is round, but also that it hath no 
very great magnitude.—* Since even in a small change of distance, 
either to the north or to the south, there is a manifest change in 
respect to the horizon (6 égitwr xéxdoc), sothat the stars which were 
over our heads undergo a change (of position or direction,) and do 
not appear the same (that is, vertical,) as we travel either to the 
north or to the south. In this way, some stars are seen in Egypt, 
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and in the neighborhood of Cyprus, which are not visible in the 
more northerly regions; and again, some stars are continually 
above the horizon in the north, which do seem to set (or go under 
the horizon,) in the regions before-mentioned. So that from these 
reasons also, is it manifest, not only that the earth has the form of 
a sphere, but likewise that that sphere cannot be very large; for 
otherwise there would not be so perceptible a change to those who 
make such a comparatively saul variation in their position upon 
the earth’s surface.” All the rules of Bacon’s Organon could not 
have produced an argument more directly grounded on rational 
induction and observation. It addresses itself to every man’s 
eye, and to every man’s common sense, when employed in the 
contemplation of natural things. We certainly must live on a 
bali—and that too, a ball of no great comparative magnitude 
—because, as we travel over its surface in one direction, bodies 
which before appeared in or near the horizon, disappear in conse- 
quence of the straight line from them to the eye being interrupted ; 
and this can only take place because the curvature of the body on 
which we dwell has come between. For the same reason, other 
parts of the visible horizon come intosight, because we have ascend- 
ed or passed over the convexity that before hid them from our view. 
And so also, stars before in or near the vertex make a less and less 
angle with that part of the horizon from which we are departing, 
and which therefore seem to rise just in proportion as we descend, 
or seem to descend, the opposite convexity; all which, as Pliny 
says—accidere non possit, nisi in figura pilae—could never hap- 
pen except on something that has the figure of a ball. 

Now Aristotle affects no profundity of reasoning here. It was 
an obvious common-sense view, that must have presented itself to 
thousands of observing minds. It must have been familiar to men 
who lived long before his day—eyen to the old star-gazers in Egypt, 
Chaldea, Idumea, Syria, and those other oriental regions where, as 
we are assured on the best authority,’ phenomenal astronomy re- 
ceived an early and assiduous cultivation. 

No one can attentively read Pliny’s argument on the same sub- 
ject, without a conviction that he is presenting it, not as any pro- 
found view peculiar to himself, or to a few theorists, but as the 
common science of his day, or the prevalent doctrine of all think- 
ing and well-informed men. It is true, he enters into a formal 
argument to prove the sphericity of the earth, or orbis terrarum,’ 

* Plato, Epinomis, 987, a. 

* This most common Latin phrase, orbis terrarum, is generally regarded as 
denoting a flat circle of the earth, suchas is presented by the phenomenal aspect 
of the visible horizon. But this is on the assumption that the notion of a sphere 
could not have been entertained in those early periods at which the expression 
took its rise. No doubt, whatever may be the most primary idea, it was sug- 
gested like almost eyes else in language, from sensible appearances ; but 
it may still be regarded as having some grounds of Lares: that this sensi- 
ble appearance, instead of being the limited and varying visible horizon, was 
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but in doing this, merely proceeds on the same principle with the 
authors of our most approved and most scientific text-books, who, 
notwithstanding the universality of certain truths, still deem it 
necessary to present them as matters of analytic investigation and 
synthetic demonstration. In other words, he simply presents ac- 
knowledged facts in a scientific form and order. 
“There is no doubt,” says Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 71—Sic enim 
fit haud dubie—“ that this spherical figure of the earth is the cause 
that certain stars of the northern clime never set, whilst, on the 
other hand, others in the contrary quarter never rise to us. 
Thus they are respectively invisible to those dwelling in the oppo- 
site parts, because the rising ball of the earth interrupts the sight— 
attollente se contra medios visus terrarum globa. So that—Sep- 
temtriones non cernit Troglodytice et confinis Egyptus, nec Cano- 
pum Italia et quem vocant Berenicis Comam'— Troglod te, and 
his neighbor, the Egyptian, never see the Great Bear, nor Italy the 
star Canopus and the constellations they call the Hair of Bere- 
nice.” It would appear from Manilius, (Astrononomicon, lib. i., 
215,) that these constellations furnished the common or standing 
illustrations in almost all similar attempts to prove the earth’s 
sphericity. 
Nusquam invenies fulgere Canopum, 

Donee Niliacas per pontum veneris oras : 

Sed quaerent Helicen, — ille supervenit ignis, 

Quod laterum tractus obstant, medioque tumore 

Eripiunt terre calum, visuque coercent. 


“Neither,” proceeds Pliny, “does the world, as the common 
language would seem to say, raise itself at the higher pole (polo 
excelsiore), but the same parts are regarded as elevated to those 
who are near them, and depressed to those at a distance. So that 
as we travel over the convexity of the earth, some parts appear to 
rise, whilst those which before seemed elevated, appear to settle 


rather the rollin = of the heavens, every way surrounding the earth, or 
t 


central body, erefore corresponding to it in shape. Orbis, we know, is 
thus applied to the great mundus, or universal globe, as in that noble passage 
of Horace, Ode III. 3,— 

Si fractus illabatur orbis,— 


and there certainly would seem to be something incongruous, or out of har- 
mony, in applying it in so different a sense tothe earth. The same idea of 
roundness seems to be in the earliest etymological sense of the Saxon world, 
weorld, woruld ; allied to which is the word whirl—hwurl. 


_ * Berenicis Comam. Pliny has certainly made a mistake, or the constellation 
intended by him must be a very different one, and in a very different quarter of 
the heavens, from that which bears this name in modern catalogues, and which, 
moreover, appears to be the same with that described by Aratus and Callima- 
chus. The constellation generally known as the Coma Berenices is in the 
northern hemisphere, and must, therefore, be visible to all parts of the earth 
north of the equator. 
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down,—which phenomena could not take place, except on some- 
thing which has the figure of a ball.” 

Since we have interrupted our remarks on Aristotle by citing 
the Roman naturalist, it may be well to exhibit here his beautiful 
manner of presenting that common argument from appearances, 
which may be found in almost all our astronomical and geographi- 
cal text-books—Eadem est causa propter quam e navibus terra 
non cernatur, e navium malis conspicua: ac procul recedente na- 
vigio, si quid quod fulgeat religetur in mali cacumine, paulatim 
descendere videatur, et postremo occultetur—‘“ From the same 
cause is it that the land is not seen from the ships themselves, when 
it is plainly visible from the peaks of their masts; and so, as the 
vessel recedes in the distance, should something brilliant be fast- 
ened to the mast-head, it would present the appearance of descend- 
ing by little and little, until finally it would be wholly eclipsed and 
disappear.” Plin., Nat. Hist., lib. ii. 65. 

But to return to Aristotle. He reasons against Anaxagoras and 
his school, not only from the appearances of the heavenly bodies, 
but also from the next best species of inductive proof, namely, 
facts, as far as known, in the natural history of the earth. He 
maintains the very hypothesis which is so generally claimed as be- 
ing peculiar to Columbus. He infers the contiguity of India and 
the Pillars of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, on the alleged 
ground that elephants were to be found in both these parts of the 
world.’ Though the seeming extremes, they were to be supposed 
actually near to each other, because represented as abounding in 
the same natural productions. The fact may not have been, as 
stated by these early naturalists, or it may have been the case, as 
there are some grounds for believing, that such animals once ex- 
isted there, although they do not now. On either view, however, 
the reasoning remains sound. It proves, too, that the opinion was 
quite common which had led to the formation of such a theory, 
and that it had not been derived so much from any speculations of 
philosophy, as from the observations aad estimates of practical 
men, who had visited the most remote parts of the then known 
earth. It must alsohave been the common scientific opinion of his 
day; for he tells us that on the strength of such a theory, “the 
mathematicians who attempt to calculate the extent of the earth’s 
circumference, make it out to be as much as 400,000 stadia,” or, 
according to the most common estimate of this very uncertain 
ancient measure, about 50,000 miles. This we know to be twice 
as much as it really is; but the pains taken in this and the subse- 
quent similar attempts of Eratosthenes and others to determine the pe- 
riphery of the earth from the accurate measurement of a few degrees 
on one of its meridians, show that they must have proceeded on no 


‘Aristotle, De Colo, Lib. II., ch. xiv. 15. 
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. 
mere casual theory, but on what was then taken as the settled sci- 
ence of the age. ‘ 

All this evinces the cool and cautious reasoner from observation, 
or from what is commonly received as established fact, and a mind 
prompt at availing itself of every rational ground of experimental 
induction. It certainly manifests a consistency of argument widely 
different from that extravagance which some ever associate, in 
their minds, with the physical disquisitions of this philosopher. At 
all events, it proves that nothing can be farther from the truth than 
that driveling nonsense about the antipodes, and the impossibility 
of people’s hanging with their heads down, which Swedenborg 
attributes to his ghost. 

It is quite common to institute disparaging comparisons between 
Bacon and Aristotle. It would, however, be no difficult matter to 
prove that the former was really inferior to the latter in respect to 
accurate physical knowledge. Let any one contrast some of the 
absurd notions of the Father of the inductive philosophy, with the 
enlarged information exhibited by Aristotle in his natural history, 
and which was almost wholly the result of his own examinations. 
How remarkable, too, the faculty for careful, well-conducted obser- 
vations, which he ever manifests, even when his scientific conclu- 
sions are most certainly erroneous ; as in his book De Meteoribus 
and other physical treatises. The truth is, that while Bacon merely 
talked and wrote about induction and experiment, no man, accord- 
ing to his means, either in ancient or modern times, ever pursued 
these methods more practically or scientifically than the much 
abused Stagyrite. 

In these views of the figure of the earth, as has been seen, he 
attacks with their own weapons the school of Anaxagoras, and 
others, who were so fond of appealing to sense and observation. 
His favorite argument, however, the one of which he makes the 
most account, and in which the true philosopher most appears, is 
derived from what may be called a priori views, or, in other words, 
the consideration of that figure which is most in accordance with 
what are conceived to be the primary laws, or as the Greeks styled 
them, necessities (dvayxate) of matter. The following may 
regarded as a summary of the reasoning which he gives us under 
this head, in his book De Ceelo, ii. 14,8. The gravity of each and 
all the parts, he maintains, must be viewed in reference to some 
point, towards which, in the natural tendency of all action to equi- 
librium, there must be, therefore, an equal, or nearly equal, effect 
on all sides.' Each portion, therefore, is alike pressed, and presses, 

*Pliny employs a similar argument (Nat. Hist. ii. 65), and brings in 
the sphosantthiose assumed ho wate ie s, which, f rlsders not eeolving in 
all respects, the same principle, do nevertheless furnish most beautiful and ap- 
posite illustrations of it. Atqui non aliud in rerum natura aspectu manifestius ; 
namque et dependentes ubique gutte parvis globantur orbibus ; et pulveri illate 
frondiumque lanugini imposite, absoluta rotunditate cernuntur. 
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in this common direction, and so must, in time, take its permanent 
place, according to its degree of gravity, that is, its tendency to 
this central point of equilibrium. Such a tendency being from all 
points in reference to the one most common, or which, in conse- 
quence of such tendency, is continually becoming the most com- 
mon, there must arrive, at length, an equality on all sides, and such 
an equal pressure towards the centre as to maintain this fixed 
equilibrium ; so that one part cannot “ bulge or swell out” beyond 
or above the general surface or bound of yw mass, without so dis- 
turbing the whole, and therefore so arraying the whole in opposi- 
tion to it, as to be again, in time, brought down to a condition of 
rest in relation to this common sovereign point. ‘¢ Exaotoy ydg 
tay woglay Bdagos Eyer usyoe mds TO égow* xal tb Ehattoy dnd tov wEltovos 
Gboiuevoy ovx oldy ge xupaiverry, alka ovunéteoOas uadloy xal avyywgeir 
Eregov étég@ bus dv U10n ént 10 wéoov. x. 1.4. “ Because then,” he pro- 
ceeds to say, “ there is a like tendency in every direction from ex- 
tremes to a centre, it is manifestly necessary that the mass should 
be in like manner every way similar, and the extremes in every 
part equally distant from the common central point. But the 
jigure that must result from this is that of a sphere”—tovr0 02 10 
oxiua opalgas éotiv. 

It may be observed that we have, in this argument of Aristotle, 
that principle of the sufficient or insufficient reason,’ which is sup- 
posed to have been peculiar to the school of Leibnitz. There is 
no reason why the tendency should be more to one side than 
to another, or—to state it in a more positive way, every con- 
ceivable reason for tendency in one direction applies here equally 
to tendency in every other; since all up and down, as he shows 
in lib. iv, ch. 1, of this same treatise, must have reference to mo- 
tion to or from a central point, and therefore there can be no cause 

1 This axiom of Leibnitz affirms generally, that for every physical action there 
must exist a sufficient reason in distinction from cause. It may be viewed, how- 
ever, under either a negative or a positive aspect. It would maintain that there 
can be no change, when every assignable reason for change in one direction, or 
in one relation, can be equally assigned of any other. On the other hand, it 
would assume positively to determine the direction, or relation, or result, of any 
dynamical agency, when there can be no reason on one side of such direction, 
or in one view of such relation, that is not equally capable of being ailirmed of 
the other side of such direction, or the opposing parallel view of such relation. 
It is the fundamental principle of all equilibrium, and is thus employed by Ar- 
chimides in his theorem of the balance. In fact, Leibnitz would make it the 
foundation of all statical and dynamical science; thus connecting the latter 
with the very laws of mind, or necessities of thought. In other words, he would 
a this axiom as the uniting point of the logical or mathematical, and physi- 

—ut rem omnem mechanicam reducam ad puram 7 rman We may ga- 
ther his idea of its value and importance from the following statement which 
he makes in a letter to a friend—Tota autem res, quod mireris, pendet ex axio- 
mate metaphysico pulcherrimo, quod non minoris momenti est, circa motum, 

uam hoc, totum majus esse parte, circa magnitudinem. See Stewart's Elem. 
hil. Vol. II. page 131. 
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for any irregularity in one quarter, that would not produce the 
same effect (and thereby actually destroy the irregularity) in 
every other direction. 

Aristotle follows the preceding demonstration from the nature 
of things, with one view which strikes us as being not a little re- 
markable. He would seem to infer the sphericity of the earth 
from the fact that gravity causes bodies to fall, not in lines J pegs 
to each other, but by similar angles—g0s duoias ywviag dds od dg 
diyha—as the mathematical expression is. This is intelligible if 
it can be taken as a mathematical inference from the proved or 
assumed sphericity of the earth. But we cannot regard it as an 
argument for such sphericity, unless there is supposed a nicety of 
observation in respect to the descent of falling bodies that has 
never been reached by any accuracy of science, or perfection of 
instruments in modern times. 

We have intimated the opinion, that this doctrine of the round- 
ness of the earth, was far more of a common, and even ; popular, 
view, than is generally supposed ; and that it came as much from 
the practical observations of practical men, as from any specula- 
tions of philosophers. It would seem to be naturally suggested by 
some of the simplest and most obvious aspects of the visible uni- 
verse; and that, too, independent of the phenomena to which we 
have alluded, and which must have forced it upon the thoughts of 
all who had ever travelled, by land or sea, over any considerable 
extent of the earth’s surface. Even to those who had never wan- 
dered far from the spot on which they were born, the spherical 
appearance of the old rolling heavens, or the great kosmos all 
around us, would suggest the idea that the earth must have a.cor- 
responding sphericity ; and more especially would such a concep- 
tion naturally present itself in connection with the belief that our 
own abode constituted the central body of the whole. This idea 
of its being suspended self-balanced, itself a sphere, in the middle 
of a spherical universe extending above, around, and beneath it, 
in every direction, would present nothing difficult for the imagina- 
tion, and nothing abstruse for the reason, although in itself, most 
full of wonder and sublimity. It would indeed, from its very sim- 
plicity, seem to be, in fact, the most easy and natural view, and 
most in accordance with the purity of the primitive theism,—or that 
simple piety which referred the creation, and management, and 
maintaining of the universe, to the direct act and providence of God. 

There is certainly no great difficulty in conceiving of the earth 
coming from His hand, having that figure which is at the same time 
the most perfect as well as the most simple,—the most delightful to 
the eye, and the most satisfactory to the reason. Neither is it 
hard to bring our minds to the thought of its remaining just where 
He put it, or of its moving, if it does move, on such a centre, or 
around such a centre, as He may have assigned.) It may reasona- 
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bly be supposed, on the other hand, that it was rather the pride of 
what would sometimes call itself science, that led the minds of men 
in the opposite direction. In its efforts to get away from the sim- 
ideas of figure, state, and causation, its first tendency would 
to continuous series of hypotheses, or theories of agency and 
support, ever demanding other theories as the foundation of all 
preceding ones, and so presenting the appearance of profundity of 
argument and conception. Hence such speculations as those of 
Anaximenes and Anaxagoras respecting the earth resting on the 
water, the water on the air, the air on something else, and so on, 
elg Gnxewor, Hence the atoms of Democritus, the attractions 
and repulsions and fluids of Empedocles. Hence the convex and 
concave particles, the hooks and eyes, the perpendiculars, and in- 
finitessimal declinations of Epicurus and Lucretius. To this 
same fondness for theorising about causation, or—to use the lan- 
age of the modern phrenologist who himself furnishes one of the 
t examples of the same tendency—to this excessive action of the 
scientific organ of causality, must be ascribed that theory against 
which Aristotle arrays his strong common sense. According to 
this hypothesis, the earth is sustained by is extreme platitude press- 
ing on the air, which not being able to escape with facility becomes 
so condensed as at length to support the broad mass above. There 
is then demanded, to be sure, another hypothesis in respect to the air 
itself, and the means by which it is sustained, and then another to 
account for that, and so on ; but all this only the more and mure 
gratifies the feeling to which we have alluded, and which finds its 
pleasure in thus ever departing farther and farther from that sim- 
plicity of view which has the least to do with any philosophical 
apparatus of machinery and causation. 
his is the very charge that Socrates makes against Anaxago- 
ras, who is one of the best specimens of this kind of sciolists, (o1 
mere scientific theists,) furnished by the ancient world. In one of 
the treatises of this philosopher, he had made a great parade of his 
doctrine of the Wous, or Universal Intelligence, which led Socrates, 
as he himself tells us, to read his book with the eager hope of hav- 
ing his mind satisfied respecting the form of the earth,—whether 
round or flat, and whether occupying the middle or any other po- 
sition in the universe.’ The argument he expected was one that 
would exhibit this true form and true position with some reference 
to the Wovs of which so much was said; in other words, would 
show what figure was simplest and best, or most in accordance 
with the idea of well and fair—té ed xat xélws—or as he more 
generally styles it—ro Béinorov, He was, in fact, looking for 
something very much like what Leibnitz has named, the sufficient 
reason. To his grievous disappointment, however, he finds that 
his author, and others of the same school, after they have once 
? See the Phedon 97. d. 
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made an introductory flourish about their oi; or universal intelli- 
gence, never afterwards make any use of it in the study of the ar- 
rangements of the universe, but instead thereof are evermore bring- 
ing in, @gag xa aidégas xal tata, atmospheres, or gases, and ethers 
and fluids, or in other words, attempting to rest the earth, and the 
universe, and all physical phenomena on an ever unfinished chain 
of causation. herefore he blames them, because—pdoxorrés ye 
no vou adra xexooujoOa GlAyy turd adrois aitiay smupégovar ¥ Sts BédtvotOY- 
x. t. 4.“ professing that all these things are arranged by mind or 
reason, they are ever assigning some other cause than that thus 
it was best,’—or that such a form, or such an arrangement, was 
the most fitting. 

On these grounds we have the best warrant, we think, for be- 
lieving, that the opinion of those philosophers who made more ac- 
count of moral and a priori truth—such as Pythagoras Socrates, 
Plato, and even Aristotle, all of whom held the spherical figure of 
the earth as the fittest and best—was more in accordance with the 
common mind, than those dogmas of the materializing schools 
which made more show of theory and causation, and which, al- 
though now known to present the most gross absurdities, were 
doubtless, in their day, and by their authors and admirers, regard- 
ed as the more scientific and profound. 

Lecturers, and authors of popular scientific school-books, fre- 
quently amuse us with the old stories of the earth resting on the 
back of the elephant, the elephant on the tortoise, the tortoise 
on the head of the serpent, and so on ad infinitum. This is 
generally presented in derision of what are commonly styled the 
more vulgar errors ; but it certainly has a more fitting application 
to much that in all ages has been broached under the name of 
science, with its apparatus of agents and fluids, and its endless 
machinery of cause and effect. Ever, too, as such science has 
been forced, from time to time, to return to greater simplicity of 
view, has it manifested again and again the same tendency under 
some varied form. The elephant, and the tortoise, and the ser- 
pent, which were the best symbols of the platitudes, and atmos- 
pheres, and ethers, and fluids, of Anaximenes and Anaxagoras, ap- 
peared again in the cycles and epicycles of that most strictly in- 
ductive of all astronomical schools which is now so stigmatised 
under the name of the Ptolemaic. They came again upon the 
stage in the vortices of Des Cartes ; and perhaps, the same idola 
specus, instead of being buried among extinct genera, may yet be 
traced in the invisible fluids, and galvanic agencies, and nebular 
systems, and vestiges, and developments, and rarefactions, and 
condensations, of our most modern science. 

With all its boast of progress, this method has never gone be- 
yond, if it has ever of itself really reached that truth which was 
presented in the simple, primitive. religions, yet most sublime con- 
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ceptions of a Kosmos, universe (in uno vertens), or catholic har- 
mony, which was such a favorite with the most reflecting souls in 
the earliest ages of the world. The Latin mundus contains the 
same thought ; and surely it could have been no atheistic or natural- 
istic spirit that first developed these terms, and brought out their 
true idea so far back in the earliest periods of language. There 
is more of value, even of scientific value, in this idea, however im- 
perfect and inaccurate may be the details of the knowledge with 
which it is connected, than in any extent of mere fact-discovery 
or even cause-tracing without it. A true kosmos, although con- 
ceived of as comparatively limited in space,—as bounded by a 
firmament or empyrean, or even as having the earth for its centre, 
is a far higher thought, a more sublime conception than is present- 
ed by any science, however extensive and accurate in its details, 
that finds no such resting place in its endlessly progressive, and 
therefore endlessly unsatisfactory, theories of agency and causa- 
tion. 

In truth, whatever we may say of induction and observation, 
and building carefully on facts, it would not be difficult to show, 
that no great movement has been ever made in true science, ex- 
cept by men whose minds were filled with the religious conception 
of a kosmos, or thoroughly imbued with that @ priori spirit which 
assumes law, and order, and unity, and harmony, and universal 
interdependence, and final causes, and in short, a sufficient reason 
pervading the whole and every part of the universe of God. As- 
tronomy had gone on for centuries, with its inductions, its observa- 
tions of phenomena, its cycles and epicycles, until the old Pytha- 
gorean music of the spheres awoke again, like Memnon’s harp, in 
the soul of Kepler. His harmonies of numbers, fanciful as they 
may seem to our men of exact science, contained a truth to which 
mere induction, unaided by a. higher faculty of the soul, would 
never lead. The ancient conception of the kosmos revived again 
in Newton’s idea of universal gravitation. This was not the re- 
sult, but the guide of his induction. The falling apple, which 
figures so largely in the oft-told anecdote, may have suggested a 
method of inductive proof, but it did not funish the idea. He 
knew from his own soul that the law existed. He was as certain 
of it as that “the Lord liveth.” lt was under the stimulus of this 
a@ priori conviction, that he set about that lower a posteriori veri- 
fication which was to bring up experience and hypothesis to this 
higher station for observing nature, and connect them by scientific 
formulas with this advance position. Here there was a real step 
in science. Afterwards, as in former parallel periods, come again 
the men of observation, of experiment—the cautious explorers of 
nature. Their mission is to confirm, to verify, to calculate the 
exact agreements of experience with that previous idea which 
prompts the experiment, and without which observation is but a 
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chaos governed by no rules and leading to no substantial results—a 
groping in the dark, a blind seeking without any idea of what is 
sought, or of where it is to be found, and without any rational con- 
viction that there is really anything to be sought for. Since the da 

of Newton, we have had mathematicians and observers of the high- 
est order. But what have they done in the way of substantial pro- 
gress? Much, it might be justly replied—much, every way. They 
have greatly improved those mighty agents, the telescope and the 
differential calculus. They have most accurately estimated the 
distances of the planets in inches and barleycorns. They have 
weighed their masses. They have determined the velocity ot 
light. They have calculated eclipses—they have reckoned the lon- 
gitude—they have carried the lunar tables to seconds and fractions 
of seconds. They have adjusted to the utmost nicety the clock- 
work of the solar system ; and regulated even the cometary geer- 
ing which might almost seem to connect its machinery with other 
parts of the universe. They have discovered double stars, and 
triple stars, and nebule of every form and extent. They have 
“guaged the heavens.” They have attempted to fix our own po- 
sition among the indentations and islands of the milky way. They 
have settled the precession of the equinoxes, and the nutation of the 
poles. They have determined the exact equatorial excess. They 
have, in fact, so accurately ascertained the size and figure of the 
earth, that it no longer possesses either a poetical or a scientific 
interest. But with all this, there has been, in some respects, a 


retrogradation from the cm idea of Kepler, Pythagoras, and New- 


ton. The tendency of the most modern science seems to be, 
rather to break up the conception of the universe as a harmonic 
whole, and to throw it again into chaos—to produce the dreary 
impression of infinite space filled with stellar and nebular pheno- 
mena presenting every form of irregularity. Every step of its 
progress seems to recede farther and farther from the ideas of 
unity, of harmony, of one eternal and immoveable centre, without 
which, of all conceptions, that of the universe, (if it can be called 
a universe), is the most painful. 

Whatever, then, we may think of these reasonings of Aristotle, 
—regl 10 uéoor, respecting the middle,—still a kosmos, with even 
the earth for its centre, is a far higher conception, we repeat it, 
than that of infinite space filled with stars, and nebule, and comets, 
and floating star-dust, without any centre at all. 

In truth, the argument we have presented from the Greek phi- 
losopher, would apply with still more force to the universe as a 
whole, than to the earth, the sun, or any single part of it. There 
the reasoning would be perfect, because there would be nothing ab 
extra to be taken into the account. The earth is not an exact 
Sphere, because the operation of this law of equal central tendency 
is disturbed by its connection with other parts of the system, and 
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allowance must be made for the friction, so to speak, of the ma- 
chinery by which this connection is effected. The revolution 
on its axis, and other causes coming out of the earth’s relation to 
the sun, produce such a depression at the poles that it cannot be 
said to be exactly spherical. But to the great mundus there can 
be nothing extra-mundane, except it be the Supramundane Deity, 
who, although in the world, as “ filling all things,” is yet not of the 
world, nor a part of the world. As applied to the universe, then, 
Aristotle's argument in proof of the sphericity of the earth would 
be absolutely perfect. The great whole has a centre immoveable, 
and consequently an up and down absolute and unchangeable. Of 
this we may have the most certain conviction, whether we regard 
the universe as the direct work of God, or of a plastic nature cre- 
ated for that purpose and working under His superintendence. 
From this centre, too, must the glorious structure spread out in all 
directions, possessing a sphericity demanded by the reason,’ and 
falling nothing short of the absolute perfection of the mathematical 
idea itself. As we gaze upon the nightly heavens, we may be ab- 
solutely certain that there is some precise point in our visible hemi- 
sphere, between which and our own eye lies the exact line of 
direction that leads to the far-distant centre of the universe. Al- 
though unknown to us, its position is none the less certain and 
fixed. There is some star twinkling on the retina of the gazer’s 
vision, that, for us, and as reckoned from our geocentric view, 
either occupies, or approaches the nearest in celestial longitude to 
this unknown point in the visible firmament. It is in some inter- 


This is said with all confidence on the ground that every other conceivable 
figure is more or less imperfect. They have all, in some parts, a defect or ex- 
cess in respect to other parts. They all have abruptnesses, and suddenly termi- 
nated {lines and edges, or else an inequality which presents in some directions 
what does not exist in others. None of them have a centre to which every 
part bears a perfect analogy. There are none of them but what would affect 
us with a feeling of incongruity, if presented to the mind as the ultimate form 
of the universe, regarded as a bela, aud as a perfect work of God. There are 
none of them but what would present anomalies, or unevennesses, for which no 
sufficient reason could possibly be assigned, or would appear arbitrary as the 
form of a totality having no ab eztra relations. Why should it be a cube, or a 
parallelopipedon, or a pyramid, or a cylinder, or any like figure more or less 
regular? The soul asks no such question in relation to a sphere, because this 
igure perfectly delights the eye, and its ideal perfectly satisfies the reason. 

e round forms and circular orbits of our own system (as far as they approach 
to circularity) seem to be demanded by an a prior: conviction independent 
of the confirmations of sense ; and we are reconciled to their falling short of 
absolute perfection, in this respect, only by ascribing it to their necessary ab extra 
relations. True, these orbits are the result of the laws of central forces, but 
there is an ideal necessity back of the physical ; or, we may say, there is a war 
of ideas in the very attempt to conceive of God’s having created Jaws of nature, 
that would have brought out squares, or oblongs, or irregular curves departing 
+ ga the circular or elliptical as the established paths of the planetary bo- 
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section of some meridian with some great circle of the sphere. It 
has a latitude and aright ascension as precise and true as was ever 
determined by any astronomical observation. 

This idea of the universal centre is a conclusion of the moral 
reason. The devout soul goes directly forth to it without the aid of 
science. It waitsnot for those inductions which would be an eter- 
nity in reaching it. In obedience to the law of spiritual gravita- 
tion, it overleaps all science, and goes at once to the ultimatum. 
There is some point, it affirms, from which all distortion, dispropor- 
tion, or obliquity of view must vanish—some point from whence 
everything, as contemplated by the mind, or as seen by the eye, 
must appear in its true place,—whence every part of the universe 
assumes its true kosmocentric longitude, and from whence, instead 
of the horrid shapes— 


The Hydras, Gorgons, and Chimeras dire, 


that figure in some scientific maps of the nebule and stellar clus- 
ters, all will be seen to be beauty, harmony,—geometrical ratios 
more exact, and combinations of numbers more perfect, than ever 
came into the calculations of the mathematician or the dreams 
of the poet ;—some centre, in short, from whence, in the sublime 
language of Scripture, “there is neither parallax nor shadow of 
turning.” 

In sath, this idea of a kosmos, and of a kosmos having the most 
perfect of all figures, is stronger than any conclusions drawn from 
experience and induction. ‘he soul that truly thinks, is driven 
by it to ascribe that perfection to the greater and the greatest, which 
it finds everywhere in the least. It will not allow the belief that 
the whole may be destitute of that which appears, even in the 
minutest of the parts. Shall there be such a perfect geometrical 
regularity in the smallest snow-drop, with its equidistant points, 
and exact angles, and diverging radii, and cuncentric circles? 
And shall this great universe be regarded as a chaos in respect to 
its ultimate form, an irregular congeries of whirling worlds, and 
wild wandering comets, and nebulz floating everywhere and in all 
directions, and presenting all the deformed apparitions of our 
wy way, rather than that perfect harmony, that perfect ratio 
in all its parts, that perfect and sufficient reason for every size and 
distance, and finally that most perfect form, which it would be 
almost like blasphemy to deny to the most perfect work. 

Towards this ultimatum of the moral reason, science would be 
ever creeping by the cautious path of induction and observation. 
Estimated from its point of departure, or what it is leaving behind, 


its progress may indeed seem most rapid. Computed from the op- 
posite direction, the merest infinitesimal would give the measure 
of its advance beyond that which it so contemptuously derides for 
its narrowness and absurdity. In one respect Herschell and Le- 
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verrier are immensely beyond Thales and Aristotle,—in another, 
the difference between them dwindles into insignificance. The 
20 wéoov has been removed from the earth to the sun. Science, it 
is said, is now about taking another step. It is carefully surveying 
the heavens for those data that shall direct to the more remote 
centre, about which our sun, with all its attendant planets, is mak- 
ing the revolution of that “ great year,” at whose termination, 


Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. 


But still we are yetin the outskirts of the universe, in the mere 
“ends of his ways.”' The astronomer is no nearer the great 
zo wégor than the geologist is to the centre of our own globe. Our 
enormous numbers whether employed in the calculus of time or 
space, really do nothing to aid the conception of the vast extent of 
the universe. Solomon’s sublime language—The Heavens, and 
Heaven of Heavens—gives as much assistance to the devout 
imagination, and carries it as far into immensity, as the billions 
and trillions by which we labor to express the distances of the 
stars. In respect to the true grandeur of the kosmical idea, our 
own accurate science places us on no higher ground for adoring 
contemplation than might have been occupied by David, or Pytha- 
goras, or any other devout soul that aimed to see in the visible 
universe a type of the infinity and omnipotence of God. 

To return, however, to the point from which we made the di- 
gression,—it may be said, that, aside from the considerations on 
which we have just been dwelling, the globular figure of the earth 
was almost a direct matter of sense. Those who were in the 
habit of observing the heavens—especially in long voyages and 
travels, could hardly help taking notice of this sphericity, as an 
obvious visual phenomenon. This is strikingly exemplified by the 
writer of that most graphic and popular work, entitled “ ‘T'wo 
Years before the Mast.” “So great,” says he, “was our change of 
latitude, that each succeeding night we sunk some constellation in 
the south, and raised another in the northern horizon. The Ma- 
gellan clouds disappeared, whilst the Great Bear, and the familiar 
signs of northern latitudes, were nightly rising in the heavens.” 
Now we know that in quite early times the navigators of Tyre 
visited Britain, and even Scandinavia, on the north, whilst to the 
south, they coasted far down the western shores of Africa towards 
the equator. Can it be supposed that the same phenomena did 
not arrest their attention,—especially when it is borne in mind 

at they looked more to the stars for guidance than modern navi- 

Sore are in the habit of doing. As they sailed from the tropical 

parts of Africa to these northern regions, great changes must have 
taken place in the appearance of these polar constellations. From 
being sunk almost to a level with the horizon, they ascended to an 
' As it should be rendered. Job. 26: 14. 
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elevation higher than 45 degrees, or to a latitude approaching the 
zenith. Could such observers have been at any loss about the 
real cause of the appearance, or have failed to attribute it to the 
swell or convexity of the surface on which they were sailing ? When 
the northward or southward progress was very rapid, it must have 
seemed to them as though this convexity visually rose up between 
them and the heavenly bodies of which they lost sight,—as each 
successive evening one and another of them disappeared below 
their visible horizon. The same striking appearances must have 
forced themselves upon the notice of the sailors of Solomon, in 
their long three years voyages to the remote southern land of 
Ophir. They were observed and recorded, if we may believe the 
account of Herodotus, by the circumnavigators of Africa in the 
reign of the Egyptian Necho. Could such a phenomenon have 
escaped the eye of the Argonauts? In fact the Grecian ships could 
not have sailed even from Crete to Troy, without a very distinct 
change in the position of the heavenly bodies. Still more striking 
must it have been in any voyage made to Egypt,—and such voyages, 
we know, must have been earlier than the days of Homer. he 
change must have*presented itself in the extensive land migrations 
of the earliest patriarchal tribes. Abraham could not have travel- 
ed from Ur of the Chaldees to Egypt without witnessing it.’ The 
wanderings, too, of the tribes in the desert had sufficient differences 
of latitude to bring it into distinct visibility. To the Nomadic 
Scythians the appearance must have been almost as familiar as the 
northern and southern declination of the sun. 

Now had such change been observed only of the stars in the 
zenith, or high above the horizon, it might have been regarded as 
the common parallax of bodies supposed to be at no great distance 
above us, and as perfectly consistent, therefore, with the idea of 
the earth’s being a plane. But this could never be held of those 
heavenly bodies which appeared in or very near the horizon. Let 
them be near or remote, there would be no change to an eye pro- 
ceeding in the same line of elevation with them, and toward the 
same point of compass. They would still remain in the horizon, 
however much the observer, moving on a plane surface, might ap- 
proach, or recede from, them. But these are the very stars in 
respect to which this apparent change of position would be the 
most striking and distinct. They rose as the traveler or voyager 
advanced in a line with them; they sunk and disappeared as he 
receded in the opposite quarter. 

These appearances, then, must have been so common, so often 


It is remarkable that the oriental accounts of Abraham ascribe to hima high 
degree of astronomical science. So says Josephus on the authority of Bero- 
sus; and with this agree the traditions of the Arabian tribes. The Scriptures 
may have preserved a dignified silence in respect to this, because occupied with 
a much higher department of his character. 
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observed by travelers upon the earth’s surface,—the explanation, 
too, the only possible explanation, we may say, must have been so 
obvious, that we cannot doubt of the antiquity and commonness 
of this opinion of the earth’s sphericity; or of its being, in fact, 
the prevailing belief of all observing and practical men, until cer- 
tain early forms of physical science rejected it as too simple, too 
little philosophical, too little capable of being connected with any 
such machinery of intervening agency and causation as would be 
required for the hypothetical support of a flat extended mass. 
The phenomenal expressions so often found in the Greek and 
Latin poets, and especially in Homer, are not at all at war with 
the view we have justtaken. It is true, they describe the sun as 
sinking in the ocean, or as plunging beneath its surface,—as in that 
most beautiful verse,’ 


"Ev & ineo” "Necard Aaungor dog ijehioo, 
or in Virgil’s still more beautiful imitation, 
Quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere soles. 


From this however, we cannot draw the conclusion that Homer 
was any more ignorant than Virgil of the phenomena which have 
been described as arising from the convexity of theearth. The 
latter poet, as we know from his account of the zones (Georg. I. 
232), held this as firmly and as intelligently as Columbus, or any 
modern schoolmaster. The objection, however, is met at once, by 
remembering that such expressions, like others of a similar kind 
from the Holy Scriptures, are strictly phenomenal. They are ad- 
dressed solely to the eye ; and Homer may be said to have been 
pre-eminently the poet of that organ. They would have lost all 
their poetical beauty in a more philosophical or scientific dress. 
There was hardly any part of’southern Greece, or of {the Grecian 
isles, from which the sun did not seem to rise out of, or sink into, 
the ocean waves. The language of Homer and Hesiod, therefore, 
is no more inconsistent with a true view of the figure of the earth, 
than the similar lines from Byron’s poem of Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage— 
The sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight. 


Indeed the daily appearance and disappearance of this luminary 
could hardly have failed to suggest, to the earliest observers, the 
idea of a central body, around and under which he passed, or 
seemed to pass, in his journey to the opposite east. Such would 
appear to be the conception presented in the striking imagery of 
the nineteenth psalm (v. 4,) “Therein, (that is, in illis celis, or 
in the lower hemisphere of the heavens, as may be most easily 
*Tliad VIII. 485. Compare Works and Days 527. Argonautiea, 515. 
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inferred from the always dual form of the Hebrew p22) hath He 


set atabernacle for the sun.” In other words, there is his subtera- 
nean tentin which he seems to pass the night—nocturnum solis 
domicilium (as Rosenmuller says) in quo quietem quasi capere 
videatur, and from whence “he comes forth like a bridegroom out 
of his secret or covered chamber (ine) and rejoices as a strong 
man who sets out on his daily journey.” -Most naturally epee 
this, and suggested by it, would be the thought, that this cent 
body must have a shape corresponding to the circularity of the 
surrounding orbit of revolution, and presenting, on all sides, a 
parallel convexity. This is precisely the idea of Hesiod in the 
Theogonia (127), where he strangely represents Gaia, or earth, 
as generating Uranus, but still in exact figurative conformity to 
herself. 

Tata 38 tor mgGtov wiv yelvuro IZON aura 

Odgaroy doregder® iva wow IIEPI eévia KAAYIITOI, 


Indeed the harmony of conception, demanded by the very laws of 
the mind, must have been sadly disturbed by the thought of a flat, 
thin, mass, boundless in extent, or limited by sharp irregular 
edges,’ and yet forming the centre around which rolled a kosmos 
of orbs, and orbits, and periods, and motions in which cftcularity, 
and curvature, and sphericity seemed the first and all pervading 
ideas. ’ 

Hence we find that Aristotle, and Pliny, and Manilius and 
others of the ancients who have treated on these subjects in a formal 
and scientific manner, do all so natually follow this analogy, and 
proceed from the consideration of the sphericity, or spherical ap- 
pearance, of the great mundus, to that of the earth as so intimately 
associated with it. To depart from this analogy would have 
seemed like introducing jargon into an otherwise perfect system,— 
a discord amidst the music of the spheres. It is true, this appear- 
ance is in a great measure optical, and only partly real. Yet, 
still, even as a result of the laws of vision, it may well be taken as 
a type of that mathematically perfect sphericity which the mind de- 
mands as truly and really belonging to the whole kosmos. And so, 
too, this very law of vision itself may have been created as a type of 
that higher law of central relation, which so forms and arranges 
the great whole, that in respect to it the real and the apparent be- 
come one and indivisible. 

The phenomena we have been considering arise from chan 
of the observer’s position. But aside from this we may say that the 
globular swelling of the earth is a matter of sense, even to the un- 
moving spectator. ‘To one who looks out from a level beach upon 

‘The same law of conception that would demand a circle for the periphery, 


on the supposition of its patular or plate form, would never be satisfied with any- 
thing short of perfect sphericity. 
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the broad expanse of the ocean, it actually seems to rise, in its 
convexity, to the tangent drawn from its surface to the observer's 
eye. This, too, has not escaped the poetical observation ; and 
hence, we think, that singular expression which meets us so often in 
the Odyssey, 21’ sigéa v@ra Galdoons, “the broad curving backs of 
the sea.”” This would seem to derive some confirmation, from the 
manner in which the same term is phenomenally applied by 
Euripides to the curving vault of heaven,—as in the Fragment of 
the Andromeda. 


»AategoewWéa vOra diggetova’ 
Aibégos tegas, 


quoted by Aristophanes, Thesmoph. 1065, as a specimen of bom- 
bast, simply because this malignant comedian did not understand 
the philosophical poet he was ever satirising. Compare also Euri- 
pides Electra, 735.’ 

It may be concluded, therefore, that poetical expressions which 
phenomenally would seem to represent the earth as a plane, are not 
at war with the position we maintain, that there was a quite common 
and extensive belief in its sphericity. But whilst this may hold 
true of sugh language addressed solely to the eye, there is abund- 
ant proof that the higher poetical or ideal conception ascended 
above the mere phenomenal aspect of the earth’s surface, to the 
contemplation of its position and relationsin the universe. Hence 
that sublime passage of Ovid, 


Circumfuso pendebat in aere Tellus, 
Ponderibus librata suis. 


And earth, self-balanced, on her centre hung. 
So also Manilius in his Antronomicon Lib. I. 194: 


Nec vero tibi natura admiranda videri 
Pendentis terre debet. Cum pendeat ipse 
Mundus, et in nullo ponat vestigia fundo. © 


Both seem to have imitated the old astronomical poet, Aratus, 
from whom Paul quotes in the 17th chap. of Acts— 


Byer Os atadavtoy ankytn 
Meconyvs yaiav* megi 0: odgavog adtoy &ywwei—* 


or as Cicero renders it in his Latin version, 


* Along with this may be reckoned the Latin phrase conscendere equor, as in 
the AEneid, i. 381, and also the corresponding Greek expressions. These, it 
jis true, may mean no more than to go up from the land, or out to sea, as the 
opposite ones would signify to come down to land. Still there must have been 
something in nature to suggest the metaphor, and we have, therefore, good rea- 
son for concluding, that it came from the appearance to which we have alluded 
as resulting from the real curvature of the sea. 

* Aratus, Phenomena 22. 
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Sed tenet equali libratam pondere terram, 
Quam circum magno se volvit turbine celum. 


We have a similar thought, and similar language, in the Pheedon 
of Plato, 199, a. where Socrates says, that “since the earth is round, 
and is suspended in the middle, it has no need of any other neces- 
sity or power for its support but its exact correspondence to the 
heaven that is all around it, and its self-balancing equilibrium, 
igoggontar ; for aself-balanced thing (106g gor mg@yua) being placed 
in the centre of that which is exactly like itself, hath no sufficient 
reason why it should fall in any one direction rather than in any 
other.” It is also the same conception that is presented Job, 26 : 
7: “Who stretchest out the north over emptiness, and hangest the 
earth upon nothing.” Some Jewish interpreters here would ren- 
der the Hebrew 2°23 a bridle. The derivation, however, from 
the negative “dz, not only suits best the context, and makes the 


truest parallel to srin, or emptiness, but has, moreover, the sanction 


of the Chaldaic, Syriac, Vulgate, and Septuagint versions. The 
rendering of the latter corresponds exactly to our own—xgeudtuw 
thy yi tat ovdervdc. It is difficult to keep from the association of 
ideas that would connect such an expression with the conception 
of a globular form to the body thus suspended and self-balanced. In 
fact, this suspension is one of the very views from which Manilius 
deduces the spherical figure. 


Pendens terra cum mundus pendeat,ipse. 


From which, among other reasons, he concludes,— 
Est igitur mediam tellus sortita cavernam 
Etheris, e toto pariter sublata profundo ; 
Nec patulas distenta plagas, sed condita in orbem 
Undique surgentem pariter, pariterque cadentem. 


The first part of the verse in Job greatly favors the seme con- 
ception : “ Thou stretchest out the north, 1h 59, high over empti- 
ness.” The most simple and natural interpretation would refer 
this to the phenomenal aspect of the heavens; in looking upon 
which we almost seem to see the terrestrial convexity, as though 
ending down beneath the elevated pole of the mundus, in such a 
way that the northern constellations would appear to extend be- 
yond it, and actually to hang over empty space. We can hardly 
keep thinking, that the ancient writer of the book of Job had in 
mind the same phenomena, and the same mode of conceiving 
ye that Virgil has given in his description of the zones, Georg. 

. 239: 


Mundus ut ad Scythiam Ripheasque arduus arces 
Consurgit, premitur Libye devexus in Austros. 
Hic vertex nobis semper sublimis ; at illum 

Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, Manesque profundi. 
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Mundus here includes Tellus,’ as corresponding in form and 
analogy. Otherwise there would be no harmony nor consistency 
in the representation. The manes profundi of this passage, when 
divested of the mythological, correspond to the stn, the vacuum, 
the emptiness, or empty place, of the writer of the book of Job. 
High over this hangs the northern world, whilst the opposite regions 
are presented to the imagination as sinking down into the profound 
shadow which ever fills the space that is opposite to the sun,— 
although, as we know, all parts of the earth, by reason of the revo- 
lution on its axis, enjoy the alternations of light and darkness. In 
the same manner, Manilius represents the earth as so suspended 
that the northern part appears elevated whilst the southern is de- 
pressed— 

Pars ejus ad Arctos, 
Eminet, austrinis pars est habitabilis oris, 
Sub pedibusque jacet nostris. 


It is evidently the same thought, in substance, that runs through 
all these representations we have given from Virgil, Ovid, Mani- 
lius, Plato, and Job. To the same effect speaks Aratus of the ele- 
vation of the northern hemisphere and the depression of the south- 
ern—the one pole raised high over the void space, the other sunk 
in darkness— 

"ADD 6 ud ode ériomtos, 65, dvtiog ex Bogéao 
Yyober axeavoio: 


In — the history of the Grecian astronomy, no fact seems 
more remarkable than the accurate views entertained at a very early 
period respecting the five zones. The division made by the equa- 
tor, or by a line drawn half way from the visible vertex around 
which the mundus seemed to revolve, would be quite natural and 
easy. The limits of the sun’s annual declination, north and south, 
would also present a matter of ready and distinct observation. But 
to transfer these divisions to the surface of the earth, to assign 


' Hebraists, of the Hutchinsonian school, would connect the Latin Tellus with 
the Hebrew pdm (suspendit), as employed, Job 26: 7. This will not ap- 
pear so very extravagant, if we advert to the Greek r\dw, ré\avrov, and the San- 
scrit tul, in all of which there is the same primary idea of suspension, weight, 
or rather equilibrium ; and hence the sense of sustaining, supporting, as in the 
Latin tollo and tuli. It receives, too, some countenance from the manner in 
which the Latins employ tellus as distinguished from terra. The former denotes 
the earth as a whole, as the centre of the world, as when Cicero says of it— 
Tellus neque movetur. ‘Terra, on the other hand, denotes the earth as an ele- 
ment distinguished from the other elements, air, water, &c. Tellus, also, is the 
proper name of the earth-goddess, in distinction from other deities ; as in the 
fEneid, viii. 136: 

Geniumque loci, primamque Deorum 
Tellurem, Nymphasque et adhuc ignota precatur 
Flumina; tum Noctem, Noctisque orientia signa. 
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them to corresponding parts of a southern hemisphere that had 
never been visited by actual observation, and above all, to deduce 
theoretically the phenomena of the arctic and antarctic zones, 
would seem to require an exactness of astronomical science, and a 
clearness of conception apparently inconsistent with other views 
the men of those ages are supposed tohold. For these reasons we 
are disposed to believe, that the early theory of the zones which is 
ascribed to Thales, was rather a fragment of a former more accu- 
rate and extensive system of astronomy that had been carried to a 
high degree of perfection inEgypt, or some parts of the east ; from 
whence he had received it without being familiar either with the 
science or the observation required for the construction of such a 
theory. Still, there can be no doubt of the fact, that Thales main- 
tained this doctrine of the zones very nearly as it would be now 
set forth by our modern astronomy, and used it as a means for 
marking the same geographical divisions of the earth, although the 
ancients regarded some of these as uninhabitable and inaccessible. 

These zonal divisions, as we have seen, are distinctly alluded to 
by Aratus. But the most scientific as well as most poetical repre- 
sentation to be found in any of the writings of antiquity, is given 
us by Virgil in that passage of the Georgics, which we have already 
partially quoted for another purpose. 


Quinque tenent celum zone; qarum una corusco 
Semper sole rubens, et torrida semper ab igne ; 
Quam circum extreme dextra levaque trahuntur 
Cerulea glacie concrete atque imbribus atris. 

Has inter mediamque, due mortalibus egris 
Munere concesse Divum, et via secta per ambas, ° 
Obliquus qua se signorum vertitur ordo. 

Mundus ut ad Scythiam Ripheasqne arduus arces 
Consurgit—premitur Lybye# devexus in Austros. 
Hic vertex nobis semper sublimis ; at illum 

Sub pedibus Styx atra videt, Manesque profundi. 
Illic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 
Semper, et obtenta densantur nocte tenebre, 

Aut redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit ; 
Nosque ubi primus equis oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina vesper. 


To the same effect Ovid, although with less both of science and 
poetry : 
Utque due dextra celum, totidemque sinistra 
Parte secant zone, quinta est ardentior illis ; 
Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 
Cura Dei ;—totidem plage tellure premuntur. 
Quarum que media est, non est habitabilis estu : 
Nix tegit alta duas : totidem inter utramque locavit ; 
Temperiemque dedit, mista cum frigore flamma. 


_From the time of Aristotle down to Ptolemy, almost all whose 
views are recorded, and who have any name in philosophy, seem 
“ 
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to have held to the sphericity of the earth, not as a mere individ- 
ual conjecture, but as an established scientific doctrine. We need 
only mention the geographer, Pytheas of Marseiles, who main- 
tained the practicability of the earth’s circumnavigation. There 
was also Hicetas of Syracuse, who according to Theophrastus, as 
Cicero tells us (Acad. Prior. 11, 128), not only held the earth to be 

obular, but also that it turned upon its axis;—thus producing 
the apparent diurnal revolutions of the heavenly bodies—Celum, 
solem, stellas, supera denique omnia, stare censet, neque praeter 
terram rem ullum in mundo moveri; quae quum circum axem se 
summa celeritate convertat et torqueat, eadem effici omnia quasi 
stante terra celum moveretur. Soon after this we may date the 
commencement of the Alexandrian school of astronomers, of whom 
it may be justly said, that there is no other period, either before 
or after them, in which the science made such rapid progress,— 
especially if we take into the account their means of accurate ob- 
servation, and the immense difficulties they had to overcome. 
Aristarchus seems to have anticipated some of the most solid 
views of modern times. Besides firmly believing in the old Pytha- 

rean, or Egyptian, doctrine which was afterwards revived by 

opernicus, he made estimates respecting the comparative dis- 
tances of the sun, planets, and even the fixed stars, that showed an 
astonishing reach of thought and accuracy of reasoning. le held 
that the distance of the sun from the earth was almost nothing in 
comparison with that of the stars, and that so inconcievably re- 
mote from us were these, that viewed from their position, the 
widest range of our annual orbit would occasion hardly any per- 
— parallax, or, in other words, subtend any perceptible 
angle. 

Eratosthenes, also, was certainly a most remarkable man for 
his time, or for any time. Besides inventing an armillary sphere, 
he estimated the obliquity of the ecliptic at 23 deg. 51 min. 20sec. 
which was certainly a most astonishing degree of accuracy for his 
means of observation. He is also mentioned by Strabo as having 
measured a degree of the meridain, and from thence having de- 
termined the extent of the earth by a method which, although by 
reason of the imperfection of instruments erroneous in its details, 
was nevertheless, in principle, in accordance with the strictest 
processes of modern science. Of Hipparchus we may safely say, 
that as an observer he was neversurpassed. Should we style him the 
ancient Herschel, it would be no disparagement to the well known 
astronomer who now bears that illustrious name. In his catalogue 
of the stars, and his observation of the precession of the equinoxes. 
he performed in one life-time the work of generations, and laid 
down land marks (if we may use the expression) by which the 
science has ever since been enabled to determine its own rate of 


progress. r 
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After Hipparchus, the rapid movement which had commenced in 
astronomical science, seems to have been somewhat arrested. 
Next to him the most distinguished names of the succeeding 
period are those of Cleomedes and Posidonius. The latter also, as 
we are told by Strabo, measured an arc of the meridian. He was 
also distinguished for an orrery,or machine representing the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and of which Cicero makes such a striking 
and beautiful use in his argument for the Divine Existence from 
evidences of design in the structure of the universe. Hesupposes 
this machine of Posidonius exhibited among the inhabitants of 
Scythia or Britain, and asks how the rudest barbarian could really 
doubt whether such a structure was the result of chance, or rea- 
son; and if so, he proceeds, how can we hesitate to ascribe to a 
higher reason the architecture of the world itself—Quod si in 
Scythiam aut in Brittaniam, spheeram aliquis tulerit hanc, quam, 
nuper familiaris noster effecit Posidonius, cujus singule conver- 
siones idem efficiunt in sole, et in luna, et in quinque stellis 
errantibus, quod efficitur in coelo singulis diebus et noctibus, quis 
in illa barbarie dubitet, quin ea sphaera sit perfecta ratione? Hi 
autem dubitant de mundo, ex quo et oriuntur et fiunt omnia, casune 
ipse sit eflectus aut necessitate aliqua, an ratione ac mente divina ?' 
The passage is so beautiful, and the reasoning at the same time so 
convincing, that the reader will certainly pardon us for having 
given it in full. 

Ptolemy may be regarded as closing this brilliant school. That 
astronomer is so well known, that we will not dwell upon him 
here, except to state, that with all that accurate science by which 
he was distinguished above his predecessors, he seems nevertheless 
to have made what may be regarded as a retrograde movement. 
He was a true Baconian; and in accordance with what he deemed 
the legitimate laws of philosophizing, he rejected all reasoning ex- 
cept that which came from the inductive observations of the 
senses. He accordingly repudiated the old Pythagorean or 
Egyptian theory, which we now know to be the true one, and 
which Aristarchus and some others had almost placed on the foun- 
dation of established or undisputed science. The consequence of 
this change in Ptolemy from the spirit of former discovery, as ex- 
hibited in the noble ideas of Aristarchus and Eratosthenes, was 
the arrest of astronomical progress for more than one thousand 
years. Ptolemy became the oracle; and not only was there rejected 
the doctrine of the sun being the centre of the system, together 
with the earth’s motion on its axis, but also its sphericity began to 
be called in question, after it had been regarded as established for 
centuries. Probably there were much less enlightened views in 
respect to this during the dark ages, than had prevailed four hun- 
dred years before Christ ; so that Columbus might have some rea- 

? Cicero De Nat. Deor. Lit. II. 88, 89. 
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son for regarding himself as the discoverer of a new doctrine, or at 
least a reviver of an old one. And yet the almost absolute sway 
which the philosophy of Aristotle then maintained over the human 
mind prevented the idea of the earth’s sphericity from being 
wholly lost. Of this we want no better proof than is furnished by 
the writings of the voluminous Albertus Magnus. Among his 
multifarious treatises on all subjects, we find one expressly devoted 
to astronomy. It was written, he says himself, at the request of 
his fellow ecclesiastics, and intended as a compendium of what 
was regarded as the established science of the day. Aristotle’s 
argument on the roundness of the earth is given without alteration, 
diminution, or addition. However much, therefore, the idea may 
have faded from the common mind even of the learned—so much 
so as indeed to furnish some ground for the claim of new discov- 
ery, or at least, of revival, on the part of Columbus, as put forth by 
his modern biographers—-still the universally received authority of 
Aristotle kept the doctrine in its place in formal treatises on sci- 
ence and philosophy. This is clearly shown in the servile imita- 
tion. of the good Bishop of Ratisbon, as exhibited in his astronomi- 
cal text-book for the use of his monks. Learned as he was, he 
never thought of departing, in any matter of physical science, from 
the acknowledged teachings of the Stagyrite. He would hardly 
have been more cautious, in a question in theology, of differing in 
the least from the decrees of councils, or the decisions of the canon 
law. 

Connected with this doctrine of the earth’s sphericity, is the be- 
lief in the existence of antipodes. The present article, however, 
has been extended to so great a length, that the consideration of 
this, and of some other views of the ancient astronomy. must be 
deferred to another occasion. Among these may be mentioned the 
early opinions repecting the motion and position of the earth, (or, 
in other words, the Pythagorean doctrine of the solar system,) toge- 
ther with the views entertained by some respecting the moon and 
planets being inhabited, as also the kindred doctrine of the plu- 
rality of worids. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THEOLOGICAL SYSTEMS MODIFIED BY MENTAL 
PECULIARITIES. 


By Rev. L. Curtis, Woodbury, Conn. 


Wuen we know the temperament and the predominant feelings 
of a man, we have an index of his philosophical system. Truth 
is eternal, but the passions of men modify their perceptions of it. 
What is merely intellectual, as in mathematics, men see alike. All 
our systems of algebra express the same relations, and may prove 
the same problems, thou h by different modes of demonstration. 
But art, morality, and religion, address not only the intellect, but 
taste, sensibility, affection ; and these are variously modified in 
different individuals. Hence in those departments of inquiry 
which come within the range of both sentiment and reason, men 
give to their productions the stamp of their individuality. True, 
ideas when brought into a system, assume an intellectual form ; 
they express only the relations of thought to thought. But it must 
be remembered that before they thus come out into the light, and 
run in the open channels of creeds and the schools, they have to 
filter their way through temperament, and passion, and prejudice, 
like fountain rills which receive their peculiar tinge and properties 
from the strata through which they pass. 

The influence of mental peculiarities in directing and shaping 
thoughts, may be illustrated by a familiar incident. A man awk- 
wardly stumbles and hurts himself by a fall. One spectator regards 
him only as an object of compassion. Another would feel pity, 
but cannot for his life suppress laughter at his ludicrous stumble. 
Here, the same event arrests attention, but directs it to different 
incidents, and will ever after awaken different trains of association 
according to the peculiarities of the individual. And this simple 
case may show us why we have so many theories in morality and 
religion. Men view the same facts from different positions, and 
through the medium of different sensibilities. 

Take the example of Augustine and Pelagius. The germs of 
their respective systems were in their peculiar constitutions and 
individual experience. Augustine, with an ardent temperament, 
had, in early life, a warfare between his will and his propensities. 
But so complete over him had been the mastery of passion, that 
he denied the freedom of the will. Yet his conscience would not 
allow him to disclaim all responsibility. Hence he crowded the 


whole race into the Garden, and made them eat together the same 
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apple. In that first sin, all were free, but then they lost their free- 
dom by corrupting their nature. This notion of criginal sin was 
the basis of his whole system, and all other doctriues were made 
to harmonize with it. 

Pelagius, on the contrary, had a cooler, evener tempera- 
ment. Conscious that he was free, and having experienced little 
of the violence of passion, he denied human depravity, and framed 
his system accordingly. Thus, both, from their peculiar bias, by 
making one doctrine exclude the other, formed disproportionate 
and false systems. The same has been true in recent controver- 
sies on the same dectrine ; and we have learned that one truth so 
held as to exclude another, is not a truth, as a right in civil society, 
so exercised as to interfere with another, ‘s not a right; that is, 
all truths, as well as rights, are consistent with each other. 

All false religions take their origin in different elements of the 
human character. The ideas and passions of men struggle for 
expression. They obtain it in the forms of art, in social and reli- 
gious institutions. But the diversified nature of human passions 
gives shape to these forms. The warrior will have his Mars; the 
philosopher his Minerva, and the voluptuary his Venus. Buddhism 
sprung from the gloom, the mysticism and contemplative abstrac- 
tion of a melancholic temperament, united with a weak moral 
sense. Conscious of bondage to an animal nature, and also of 
high aspirations, the Buddhist refers the source of evil, not to the 
moral depravity of man, but to a Demiurge, or evil being, who 
united the soul with matter. Hence, the remedy is in afificting 
the body by all manner of ascetic severities, and in elevating the 
soul by contemplation, into a union with God. 

But Brahminism, which refers the cause of misery to the wick- 
edness of man, springs from a deeper moral sense, and a more 
ardent temperament. Hence its‘sanguinary deities, its penitential 
self-tortures, and propitiatory sacrifices. And these two elements, 
variously modified and blended, reappear in every age, and attach 
themselves to every prevailing system. The Fakir of India, the 
Anchorite of Egypt, the Oriental Gnostic, and the contemplative 
Pythagorean have their representatives on every soil and under 
all systems,—in the Catholic monk of the middle ages ; in the Pro- 
testant mystic of the seventeenth century; in the ascetic Puritan 
of New England ; and more recently in those of Oxford notoriety. 
The same element in the human character will find its expression 
as well in theological systems, as on human countenances. It will 
take a thousand different forms and complexions, but it will per- 
vert and shape to itself both the dogmas of faith and the formula- 
ries of practice. Pure Christianity is no more proof against the 
constitutional bias than against the perverted will of man; and 
from her early twilight in the first, to her orient flush in the 
nineteenth century, the mists of human passion have either dark- 
ened her lustre or discolored her ray. 
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But by the side of the gloomy abstracted Buddhist, and the self- 

macerating penitential Brahmin, let us place the easy, good-na- 
tured, plump Epicurean of the phlegmatic temperament. What 
system does he want? No morbid, gloomy imagination shrouds 
the world to him. An easy conscience prompts no bloody rites of 
self-torture. His ethereal spirit feels no uncomfortable alliance 
with a grosser nature, and he will purify the one by solemn ab- 
stractions, and starve the other by fasting, when hearty cheer and 
a good dinner are out of the question. The world, both of matter 
and spirit, so long as united, is well enough for him, whether made 
by a Demiurge, a good Being, or by Chance. And the only essen- 
tial requisite of his ethical and theological system is, that it harmo- 
nizes perfectly with the most approved system of Dietetics. He 
objects not to mysteries, if they are not too deep, and he finds 
them in perfumes and ragouts. He likes reform in the refectory, 
and conservatism in the cellar; and he is in favor of the most 
rigid system of laws, if they prevent cock-crowing in the morn- 
ing. 
Think you, the bilious Cato would have framed Epicureanism ? 
Never! His inflexible severity of character could have no sym- 
pathy except with the rigid morality of the Stoic. Cicero would 
have diluted the bile of the one by the lymph of the other, and 
mingled also the nerve of Socrates with the sanguine element of 
his own composition. 

The lymphatic and ardent Asiatic may repose for centuries, 
except at fervid intervals, under the petrified but crumbling col- 
umns and venerable domes of old institutions, dreaming compo- 
sedly of fate. Your sanguine-bilious Anglo-Saxon seldom sleeps, 
and then with but one eye. To-day he pulls down—to-morrow 
he rebuilds, and with a better model. He bows to fate, when 
he has lost from the firmament of his own breast the star of his 
destiny. 

But not only systems, but the manner of constructing them, de- 
pends on similar causes. A man like Wolf, of strong reasoning 
intellect and weak moral sense, forgetting that religion must have 
its data in the heart, as well as in the intellect, will have a system 
completely demonstrable or none at all. He takes only an intel- 
lectual view of great religious truths which can never be fully 
comprehended until they are fe/t. Hence he reasons and doubts 
and demonstrates till he denies his own existence. 

But a Jacobi, from the conscious demand of his higher nature, 
seizes on the great facts of moral obligation, immortality, and the 
Divine Existence, as first truths. No matter how he come b 
them. No matter if he cannot give his ideas a systematic devel- 
opment. These truths need no demonstration. They meet the 
wants of his moral nature, and he is satisfied. And who will prove 
him unreasonable? The artist does not ascertain the laws of 
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beauty by the unaided perceptions of reason. He listens humbly 
to the responses of those inward sensibilities to which beauty ap- 
peals. He consults these as his oracles. They are the highest 
tribunals in the empire of Art. And can it be that the moral and 
religious sensibilities of men have nothing to do with the perception 
and belief of moral and religious truths ? Can reason pronounce 
upon these great truths independently of those sensibilities to which 
they are addressed ? By nomeans. And nothing can be more reason- 
able than that the perception of a truth should be vague, or even 
its existence denied, when the sentiment to which it appeals is 
inactive or dead. Multitudes have doubted their immortality till 
some event, perhaps the loss of a near friend, has quickened their 
native longings. The earthly affections of the mind are allied to 
its nobler sentiments, and the highest truths are often realized 
through the instrumentality of these affections. This fact has 
been beautifully expressed by an English dramatist : 


“T have asked that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal—of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow forever—of the stars 
Amid whose azure fields my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory—all were dumb! but now, 
While thus I gaze upon thy living face, 

I feel thy love that kindles through thy beauty 
Can never wholly perish! we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe!” 


But there are others, blessed of Heaven, who need for their faith 
neither the force of logic, nor the quickening power of a remarkable 
event. The universe is to them but a natural language, speaking, 
hymning forth the highest truths. With their deep moral sensi- 
bility, and,a natural love of the beautiful, the good, and the infinite, 
they seem allied to the spiritual world by high instincts. As the 
swan, while pent up, and treading the dusty ground, far from her 
native sea, bends her prow-like breast and arches her graceful neck, 
as if already floating on its buoyant waters,—so these men, while 
on earth, seem to live and move among the highest realities of 
another life. In them is their true element. There are human 
souls over whom their “immortality broods like the day, a pre- 
sence which is not to be put by.” The great primal truths shine 
out upon them like the stars Sophistry may throw a mist over 
them, as mere abstract, logical truths addressed to the intellect. 
But they can look within, and the clear images of heaven’s lights 
come twinkling up from the depths of their moral consciousness. 
They know there are planets, if they cannot ascertain their paral- 
lax by mathematical formule. 

Could these men, with the harmonious blending of all the tem- 
peraments and sensibilities, combine the logic of the head with the 
sentiments of the heart and the vision of the soul, so as to con- 
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vert longings into thoughts, impressions into ideas, and ideas into 
logical forms, we should have a system of morals and_ theology, as 
true and complete, as are our system of astronomy. It would em- 
body all essential facts, and in their just relations. It would clearly 
represent truths in the highest department of science. 

But now the systems of men are not the truth of God; asa 
landscape painting is not nature, but only a picture of it. Still, 
shall we not trust in the perfection of the real landscape, because 
we see it only in the false perspective and rude colors of painting ? 
We will believe the dark old forest has a solemn majesty in its 
depths, which the artist has not revealed; that unseen meadow 
and lake smile side by side in the radiance of the sun; that the 
sound of the waterfall is there, and warblers in harmonious concert 
answer to each other from thicket, and grove, and hill, though mu- 
sic come not out from the canvass. We will believe there is 
Truth, precious, eternal Trurn ; that Nature and Revelation are 
full of harmonies yet unrepresented and unseen, and that the throne 
of Jehovah is founded in justice and judgment, though the passions 
of men have darkened it with clouds. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PAPACY. 
By Rev, Geores B. Cuseven, D. D., Pastor of the Church of the Puritans, New York. 


The Rise and Fall of the Papacy. By the Rev. Robert Fleming, 
Junr., Minister of the Gospel: London: Edited with a memoir 
of the Author, by Rev. Thomas Thomson. Edinburgh and 
London: 1848. 


The year 1848 may or may not be one of the years, into which 
one of the sides of the Apocalyptic Compasses directly falls ; but 
in the modern world there has been no year like it. 

Revolutions have taken place, and trains of causes and conse- 
quences have been developed, more sudden and vast than hereto- 
fore have occupied whole centuries. As God’s plans are converg- 
ing and thickening towards their consummation, it seems as if He 
were concentrating and hastening the operations of His providential 
Omnipotence. The nebulz of hisdispensations are taking the form 
of stars ; the dim hazes of Providence are condensed into a milky 
way, where almost with the naked eye we discern suns and planets, 
and while this process of rapid marshalling of forces and events, 
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and this reduction of apparently chaotic materials into order, is 
going forward, there are thunderings and lightnings. It is difficult 
to say whether it looks just now most like the breaking up and 
finishing of an old dispensation, or the opening of a new. More 
probably it is both. As the trumpets, the seals, and vials of the 
apocalyptic visions run into one another, and are not separated by 
abrupt silences or deeps, so it is with the connection between old 
and new providential arrangements. They pass graduaily into 
one another; and the eras of greatest majesty, importance, and 
pomp, are neither the departure of an old, nor the inauguration of 
a new order of things alone, but both these simultaneously, the old 
and the new seen struggling together. The waves are violent 
where two seas meet, and the spray tosses into the heavens; but 
by and by the world shall see the whole ocean urged forward in 
majestic billows under the power of a great steady wind. Such, 
we have reason to believe, will be at length the course of God's 
providence in the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom to its 
full glory. 

It is certainly possible that we are now near the very culminat- 
ing point of one of God’s great cycles of events, particularly 
marked in Divine Revelation. By the help of that revelation, we 
may do much towards ascertaining our position; and whenever 
we can do that, we begin to understand much more clearly the 
prospect around us, and the order and meaning of what is taking 
place. The generations of men, in their passage across this world, 
are sometimes in the valleys, and sometimes on the mountain-tops. 
Sometimes they seem to do nothing but vegetate, sometimes they 
act with intense excitement. Sometimes they arrive at places, 
where, in the arrangement of God’s times, they are at posts of 
commanding observation; but generally they see only what is 
just before and around them; and the most of men see only the 
walls of their prison. Among the great providences of God, we 
are as men travelling across a range of primeval mountains. For 
the most part they are occupied with winding ways through val- 
leys, or with the work of ascending and descending, and are so 
hemmed in with intersecting ridges, that only the valley along 
which their course leads, or the mountain with its opposites, whose 
sides they are ascending, can be seen at once, until they reach the 
top of some mighty range, or come to the height of some grand 
pass, where perhaps the eye can sweep across the whole mountain 
region. At such a point, the different ranges can be seen cross- 
ing, dividing, and branching off, in a wide and gigantic connec- 
tion. Thus, in respect to the view of God’s great providences, 
most generally, in the course of present events, where we are our- 
selves travelling, our sight is very limited; but now and then God 
takes us over a vast aspiring summit, where, by the help of His 
Word, we can see almost everything. Sometimes the generation 
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in the heart of which you are thrown, marches over one of God’s 
grand planes, over the very summit of some mighty range laid 
down in prophecy. Generally men are too much occupied with 
themselves, and with watching one another’s movements, to note 
the steps of God, or the glory of His providences. They are like 
soldiers dragging cannon over sublime mountains, thinking onl 
of the present labor, and looking only to their own footsteps, wit 
neither heart nor leisure to admire the grandeur of the scenery. 
All the events at this day taking place are in the train of fulfill- 
ing prophecy. None of them can go against it, though they may 
seem temporarily so to do. All are appointed or overruled by 
God for his purposes. Nor are we left with mere general prophe- 
cies for our guidance, such as the predictions of the universal reign 
of Christ in their various forms, and of the conversion of all nations 
to the Saviour. We have also a particular series of prophetic 
visions or histories of the future, concerning the whole fortunes of 
the church of God on the earth, and the fate of her enemies. The 
book of the Apocalypse of John in Patmos is such a succession of 
disclosures, even to the end of the world. And though it is a book 
confessedly of exceedingly difficult interpretation, nevertheless we 
may gather much from the concurring voice of calm and holy 
commentators in every generation, and may arrive at instructive 
probabilities, if we cannot come at absolute certainties. More- 
over, sometimes men have arisen, and such men will continue to 
arise, eminent for piety, and of great study and learning, directed 
by God’s providence and grace to the illustration of particular pro- 
phetic books, and prepared of God particularly for their appointed 
work ; individuals of a very close walk with God, and great absor- 
bedness in the mysteries of His Word, to whom it is given to see 
further and clearer than others into their meaning. As it was 
vouchsafed to Daniel in consequence of his holy, humble earnest- 
ness and diligence in looking into the prophecies of old, as well as 
by reason of the loftiness and sincerity of his motives, not out of 
a vain curiosity or mere love of learning, but out of love to God 
and his people, and a pure desire for the coming of His kingdom ; 
as it was vouchsafed to him after studying and praying, after 
studying and understanding by books, the number of the years 
Bh na the word of the Lord came to Jeremiah the prophet, that 
he would accomplish seventy years in the desolations of Jerusa- 
lem; as it was granted to him to have a supernatural interpretation 
and addition to the same, even by the mouth of Gabriel the 
angel, and to have skill and understanding given him above all 
others ; so we doubt not now, that it is from time to time given to 
humble holy saints appointed of God’s providential discipline to 
this work, to have unusual and almost supernatural insight into the 
application and meaning of various portions of God’s difficult pro- 
phecies. Such persons are highly favored servants, whom God 
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raises up for the edification of His church in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

Whether Mr. Fleming have been such an one, or not, we do 
not undertake to say ; but very few works have ever stirred men’s 
minds more powerfully for a season, than this little volume of his 
concerning the Apocalypse. He was a learned and holy Minister 
of the Gospel in London, where he closed his ministry with his 
mortal life in the year 1716. He had studied the prophecies with 
intense interest and zeal, being pressed thereto by his own fore- 
bodings from the aspect of the times; and it was amidst the des- 
pondent feelings and intense anxieties produced by the tortuous- 
ness of Protestant politics, and the growing ascendency of the 
Romish superstition, about the year 1700, that he published his 
Discourse on “ The Rise and Fall of the Papacy,” demonstrated 
from the prophetic disclosures in the Apocalypse. He applies the 
16th Chapter of Revelation wholly to the judgments of God upon 
the Papal Power, and the destruction of that power, together with 
that of the False Prophet. At the time when he wrote, the Ro- 
mish Church seemed to be rapidly growing, and the power of 
France especially, as the great support of Rome, was at an over- 
shadowing height, so that the cause of Protestantism even in Eng- 
land seemed endangered; but from the study of the prophecies 
Mr. Fleming found encouragement for himself and his fellow 
Christians ; and predicted, from the pouring out of the fourth vial, 
the destruction of the French monarchy about the year 1794, and 
a great abasement of the power of Papal Rome from that time 
onwards. He traced the rise, increase, and establishment of the 
Papacy, the application and meaning of the seven seals, the seven 
trumpets, and the seven vials. He showed that they were then 
about entering upon the beginning of the fourth vial, which would 
continue to be poured out till.the destruction of the French monar- 
chy and the House of Bourbon. He said that the French monar- 
chy, after it had itself scorched others, would itself consume by 
doing so, and that the height of this judgment would be about the 
year 1794. 

In the year 1798, when the horrors of the French Revolution 
were at their uttermost excess, and when Louis 16th was about to 
perish on the scaffold, these predictions of Mr. Fleming, written 
almost a hundred years before, were remembered, were brought 
before the public, and the work itself, from which they were taken, 
was reprinted, it is said, bothin England and America. They pro- 
duced then a deep, thrilling, universal sensation—the more so, be- 
cause of the modest, conscientious, holy character of the man, who 
seemed to have been led, by the study of the prophecies, and by 
the understanding of numbers from books, like Daniel of old, to 
such prophetic conclusions. The world were astounded at the 
literal fulfillment of his predictions. 
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But Mr. Fleming’s predictions went much farther than this. 
The fifth vial he declared would be poured out upon the seat of the 
Beast, or the dominions that more immediately belonged to, and 
depended upon the Roman See. He said that this judgment would 
probably begin about the year 1794, and expire about the year 
1848 ; so that the duration of it, upon that supposition, would be 
the space of fifty-four years. “For I do suppose,” said he, “ that 
seeing the Pope received the title of Supreme Bishop no sooner 
than the year 606, he cannot be supposed to have any vial poured 
out upon his seat immediately, so as to ruin his authority so signally 
as this judgment must be supposed to do, until the year 1848, 
which is the date of the 1260 years in prophetical account, when 
they are reckoned from the year 606. But yet we are not to 
imagine that this vial will totally destroy the Papacy, though it will 
exceedingly weaken it, for we find it is still in being and alive, 
when the next vial is poured out.” 

Few things in the history of literature, sacred or profane, have 
occurred, more remarkable, than the coincidence of these predic- 
tions so literally with the events, after the lapse of two periods, the 
one of a hundred, and the other a hundred and fifty years. It is 
not strange that the explanation of this phenomenon should be 
sought in the supposition that Mr. Fleming, under the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, in his prophetic researches, was led, in part, to 
the interpretation of the Apocalyptic prophecies. In the light of 
such coincidences, men will read the 16th chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse with new confidence, and find in it the speedy and utter 
downfall of the Papal power. Mr. Fleming may have been utterly 
mistaken in the interpretation of much of the prophetic imagery 
of the Apocalypse, and may never have studied its details by any 
supposed or ascertained laws of symbolism; but his calculations 
upon dates, together with the main application of them to the for- 
tunes of the Papacy, are not to be lightly disposed of. 

His volume of exposition was brought again into notice in 
Edinburgh some few years since, by those who then believed that 
we are standing in the midst of Apocalyptical events, yet to be 
fulfilled, mightier and more fearful than French Revolutions. It 
was thought that a serious perusal of Mr. Fleming’s views would 
be timely, and accordingly a short biographical and critical pre- 
face by Rev. Mr. Thomson commended them, about the year 1845, 
to the public. When the year 1848 had opened, there was little 
need of such commendation; for, again, a most startling coinci- 
dence between his conjectures and the reality, filled men’s minds 
with interest and wonder. Speaking of Italy, Mr. Fleming had 
said, that the judgments of “the fifth vial, which is to be poured 
out on the seat of the beast, or the dominions that more immedi- 
ately belong to, and depend upon the Roman See, will probably be- 
gin about the year 1794, and expire about the year 1848.” And 
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he thought that that vial would not be poured out upon the seat of 
the Beast particularly, so as to ruin his authority so signally as 
that judgment must be supposed to do, until the year 1848. The 
calculation has proved, in every respect, most wonderfully accu- 
rate. R 
As to Italy, a man has but to look into her history for seventy- 
five years, to find, that from 1794 to 1848, her experience has been 
that of a vial of wrath almost uninterruptedly. Under the Aus- 
trian despotism and Papal tyranny united, what country under 
heaven has been so crushed and withered? And as to other coun- 
tries, the vial of the French Revolution took them all by turns, 
till this predicted period of judgments might have seemed to be 
completely exhausted. The year 1848 opened in perfect repose, 
with the promise still of uninterrupted quiet and prosperity. 
Again the change began with France. In a moment, as if fire 
had been communicated from a central train to a thousand other 
trains, branching off in every direction, the whole of Europe was 
in a blaze. Nevertheless, the vials of wrath in these revolutions 
have been poured out mainly upon the seat of the Beast, in Mr. 
Fleming’s larger definition of that phrase. The Romish nations 
were divided against themselves, and in arms against their own 
gevscnment: and the iy hy of the end is hardly yet seen. 
ut it is all the while the Pope’s authority that has received the 
heaviest blow. And as Mr. Fleming pointed out the year 1848 as 
a period of signal ruin to that authority in the seat of the Beast, 
more immediately and particularly, precisely such ruin has the 
result demonstrated. Blow after blow from heaven, up to the very 
close of the year 1848, fell upon the heart of the Pope’s dominions, 
till the last news reverberating among the nations in that year, the 
last stream of thunder, and lightning, and earthquake, from that 
vial, was of the Pope himself flying in the disguise of a servant from 
his own territories and people, his authority for the time being 
utterly at an end, and his temporal sovereignty itself not only en- 
dangered, but, as some even then predicted, gone forever. A 
greater central event for the planting of the Apocalyptical com- 
passes of measurement and interpretation could hardly have been 
assumed than this, into which Mr. Fleming’s conjecture falls 150 
years beforehand. The manner of the Pope’s flight ought not to 
pass unmarked, and‘how beneath the very rain and thunder of this 
vial of God’s wrath, the head of this Apostate and Antichristian 
Church has written out upon his own forehead the mark of im- 
piety and blasphemy ; written out himself and his Church in open 
proclamation, in the character of sheer idolatry and enmity against 
the gospel. He who called himself the Supreme Pontiff, and pre- 
tended to speak in the fulfillment of his duty as Supreme Pontiff, 
humbly and devoutly invoked—whom? To whom does the Su- 
preme Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church pray, thus setting 
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the example of prayer to all his subjects? Is it to the one sole ob- 
ject of prayer, to the Omnipotent and Omnipresent God, to God our 
Saviour? No! to the great Mother of Mercy, and the apostles 
Peter and Paul! He humbly and devoutly, in this flying proclama- 
tion, in this hour of extreme and utter danger, when the spirit and 
soul of the man, the Church, and the system, came out sincere and 
undisguised, invoked the great Mother of Mercy, and the Holy 
apostles, Peter and Paul, for their intercession, that the city and 
State of Rome, the seat of the Beast, on which God was pouring 
down His vials, might be saved from the wrath of the Omnipotent 
God! Truly, one cannot help thinking with what feeling must Peter 
and Paul, from their high abodes in heaven, regard these impious 
appeals to them as the mediators between God and man. ‘They 
rejoice, and all heaven is represented as rejoicing in the fulfillment 
of God’s judgments, in the pouring out of the fifth vial and the 
other vials to the uttermost. And if there could be laughter in 
heaven amidst such awfully glorious, solemn, and magnificent 
openings and shuttings of the successive acts in this great drama 
of redemption on earth, surely the inhabitants of heaven would 
laugh at this appeal of the flying, terrified Pontiff, to the apostles 
Peter and Paul. 

The flight of the Pope, and the rebellion of his subjects against 
his authority, are among the dregs of this fifth vial, which, neverthe- 
less, though, on Mr. Fleming’s scheme, it expires about this year 
1848, does not, according to his view of the predictions following, 
utterly destroy the Papacy ; because the same Beast is found after- 
wards alive, and acting in concert with the False Prophet. The 
sixth vial, Mr. Fleming thinks, is to be poured out upon the Mo- 
hammedan Antichrist. The Turkish monarchy is to be totall 
destroyed between the years 1848 and 1900; an event of which 
there is the utmost probability, even if it were not predicted in 
the Scriptures. This sixth vial is to destroy the Turks, and then, 
says Mr. Fleming, “ We hear of three unclean spirits, like frogs or 
toads sent out by Satan, and the remains of the polity and Church 
of Rome, called the Beast and the False Prophet, to persuade the 
eastern nations, upon their deserting Mohammedism, to fall in with 
their idolatrous and spurious Christianity, rather than with the 
true reformed doctrine; and these messages shall be so successful 
as to draw these eastern kings and their subjects, and with them 
the greatest part of mankind, to take part with them; so that by 
the assistance of these, their agents and missionaries, they shall en- 
gage the whole world, in some manner, to join with them in root- 
ing out the saints.” Then comes the seventh vial, and the com- 
plete destruction of all the Antichristian nations, especially Rome 
and the Papal Antichrist. This, Mr. Fleming supposes, will take 
place between the year 1900 and 2000. And how great and 
remarkable, says he, this last destruction of the Papal Antichrist 
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will be, we may guess by that representation of it in’ Rev. 14: 19, 
20, where it is set forth under the emblem and character of the great 
wine-press of the wrath of God. And among other things spoken of, 
relating to the battle and victory obtained at Armageddon, you have 
this account of the General and his victorious army in Rev. 19: 11, 
&c.: And I saw heaven opened, &c. And as to the representa- 
tion of this slaughter by the wine-press of blood, it is further said 
of it, that it flowed to the height of the horse-bridles for the space 
or extent of sixteen hundred furlongs ; so that Armageddon seems 
to be denoted here as the field of blood. Now the territory of the 
See of Rome, in Italy, is said to be extended the space of two hun- 
dred Italian miles ; that is, exactly sixteen hundred Italian furlongs, 
the Italian miles consisting of eight furlongs. Hence it is sup- 
posed, or rather suggested by Mr. Fleming, that the Stata Della 
Chiesa, or the territory and possession of Italy belonging to the 
See of Rome, may be the field of battle called Armageddon, where 
the final and eternal destruction of Antichristianism will take 
place. 

Now in regard to this last conjecture, we can form no opinion. 
It is a thing which may be and may not be; but of the conflict 
there is no doubt. Nor is there any reasonable doubt that it is 
near, and that God is now preparing the world for it. And in 
reference to Mr. Fleming’s interpretation of the contents of the 
sixth vial, as destined for the empire of the False Prophet, and also 
the after-results of the pouring out of that vial, in the combination 
of the inimical forces of Infidelity, Mohammedism, and Romanism 
against the church of God, there is a concurrence of things al- 
ready marvellously looking towards such a result. The power of 
the completest despotism on earth, in the Empire of Russia, is al- 
ready overshadowing the face of Turkey, and with sure advances 
the Bapeitc of the North is preparing to swallow up in his do- 
minions the Sultan of the South. The likelihood is, that within 
fifty years from this time, the Empire of Turkey will be part and 
parcel of the Empire of Russia. Now the religion of the Empire 
of Russia is that of the Greek Church, a corruption of Christianity 
in some respects, almost as bitterly opposed to the Reformed Re- 
ligion as the Papacy itself. It may very possibly be one of the 
three unclean spirits mentioned in Rev. 16: 13, with which Mo- 
hammedism itself will be conjoined. And after the formation and 
consolidation of this new anti-Christian, amalgamated church of the 
unclean spirits like frogs, then all these forces of Atheism, Supersti- 
tion, Infidelity, Mohammedism, and Romanism will be gathered to- 
gether into Armageddon to the battle of that great day of God Al- 
mighty. Then will follow, rapidly and with great awfulness, the 
seventh angel, with the seventh vial, completely destroying the 
Papal Power and religion from the earth; immediately after which, 
and as Mr. Fleming argues, about the commencement of the year 
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2,000, the grand period of the millenium on earth will begin. Such 
seems to be, in the main, Mr. Fleming’s scheme of interpretation. 

Now of that millenium the seeds are already planting, the roots 
growing, the foundation laying dvep. All the missionary move- 
ments and successes of the modern age are destined for it. They 
are gathering and preparing that church of God, with which, and be- 
fore which, and by which, the Lord, strong and mighty, will fight the 
great battle of final judgment and victory. The efforts and suc- 
cesses of our missionaries in the East look to that. The raising 
up of a new and pure church in the heart of the Turkish Empire 
among the Armenians, may be a preparation for that critical and 
dangerous time, when the Turkish Empire will be the Russian Em- 
pire, and Mohammedans will perhaps be tempted and compelled 
into an alliance with the corrupt Greek Church, rather than by 
true conversion into the Church of God. God willhave, here and 
there, his fortresses, and his armies in reserve. And moreover 
it is to be remembered that all the present outpourings of the 
fifth vial, towards the close of which Mr. Fleming thinks we 
now stand in the year 1848, look to and prepare for the work 
of the sixth and seventh. Under the pouring out of this vial 
upon the seat and dominions of the Beast, there cannot but be in- 
cluded the wresting of so vast an area of territory from the Ro- 
mish power as that of all California, and the sudden peopling of it 
with a Protestant instead of Romish population. We find it 
stated before this change, by the author of “Two Years Before 
the Mast,” that no Protestant in California had any civil rights, 
nor could hold any property, nor indeed could remain more than 
a few weeks on shore, unless he belonged to some vessel. Conse- 
quently the Americans and English who intended to reside there 
must become Roman Catholics to a man, the current phrase among 
them being—a man must leave his conscience at Cape Horn. 
Now, all is changed. Relieved from the despotism of Romish in- 
tolerance, a man may take his conscience along with him, and 
obey its dictates without fear. So that the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia is really a great inroad into the Kingdom of the Beast, a 
great result of the fifth vial, being indeed, the first great territorial 
conquest of Christendom from the Papacy since the reformation. 
The scarlet color that has so long tinged our missionary-world 
maps with the fiery hue of Rome must now give place to the 
white ; superstition in the adoration of the host shall give place to 
freedom in the preaching of the gospel; and all this, wherever it 
comes to pass, is making way for the outpouring of the seventh 
and last vial in the next century. 

For, as we have remarked, and as is necessary to be remem- 
bered in studying these epochs of the vials, God’s great eras do not 
open without preparation, neither is one entirely finished before 
another is permitted to begin ; but they lap over one another like 
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tiles. The roots of the next are concealed under the body of the 
last. So it is with the prophetic eras. As if, concerning a great 
forest of oaks or pines, it should be said that in such or such a 
year the trees of it should all be overthrown, and a forest of ce- 
dars should be found in its stead. Meantime a process of decay 
is going on in the hearts of those trees, and a growth of young 
cedars is springing up under their branches. By and by, when the 
decay has gone far enough, comes a great wind, and in one night 
the whole forest is prostrated. Then the fresh young cedars are 
disclosed, and begin of themselves to rise into a forest. Both these 
processes were begun long ago, although the one of them is the 
end of one vegetating dispensation, and the other the beginning 
of another. 

So it is with the great eras and cycles of events on earth. They 
are not created at once, abruptly, but are the consummation of 
long-continued trains, of causes Jong and uninterruptedly working, 
though perhaps unseen, perhaps long unsuspected, or the connec- 
tions not at all known. So when the final development comes, 
almost the whole world is taken by surprise, astounded. It is in 
this way that most of the prophecies in God’s Word are fulfilled. 
Men, perhaps, are gazing at the great forest of oaks, and remark- 
ing with wonder its extent and magnificence. They cannot see 
the worms that God has prepared day and night doing their work, 
and the consequent rottenness in the heart of every tree. They 
may read the prophecies, but deny their application, till the night 
of the great predicted storm comes, and in the morning, lo the 
oaks are gone, and the fresh young cedars rise up in glory. The 
very Nebuchadnezzar, against whom the decree of madness and 
utter overthrow has gone forth, walketh in the pride of his heart 
in the palace of the kingdom of Babylon, and sayeth :—* Js not this 
great Babylon that I have built by the might of my power, and 
for the honor of my majesty?” While the word is in the king’s 
mouth, there falleth a voice BE heaven saying :—*“ The kingdom is 
departed from thee.” Belshazzar, the king, maketh a great feast, and 
they drink wine from the golden vessels of the temple, and they 
praise their gods of gold, silver, brass, iron, wood, and stone. In 
the same hour cometh forth the finger of a man’s hand, and writeth 
on the wall, God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. 
And though it be not believed, or the consummation not dreamed 
of at present, yet in that very night is Belshazzar, the king of the 
Chaldeans, slain. 

And in modern Babylon, the man of sin and son of perdition 
sitteth over against the great hand-writing on the wall, which 
marks his image and his utter destruction, sitteth from age to age 
mitred, tiara’d, clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and 
decked with gold and precious stones, and pearls, with cardinals 

and hierarchies revolving dependent, and all nations drinking of 
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the wine of their fornication. And lo, in the midst of all this, a 
mighty angel taketh up a stone like a great millstone, and casteth 
it into the sea, saying:—Thus with violence shall that great city 
Babylon be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all. Yet 
the prediction is disregarded or denied in its application, and still 
will be, even while the causes are gathering that shall hurry it into 
an overwhelming consummation like an avalanche, till not only 
the fifth and sixth vials are finished, but till the seventh also is 
poured out, and all the astonished nations see the prophecy in its 
fulfillment. 

The view taken by Mr. Fleming is exceedingly encouraging to 
all who are praying and laboring for the coming of the kingdom of 
God. According to this view, it is manifest that all the labors of 
Christians now, will tell wonderfully upon the world, if not in im- 
mediate results, yet in the accomplishment of God’s designs as 
they open before us. It is manifest that our period is eminently 
that of preparation for great coming events, and for the final and 
complete destruction of the Papal anti-Christian powers under the 
seventh seal, immediately prrageimy # in the Millenium. While the 
sixth seal is pouring out upon the Eastern world, and Mohammed- 
ism and the Turkish Empire are receiving those blows from God’s 


omnipotence which shall shatter them in pieces, the effects of the 
fifth vial will be still working and completing—that is, the weak- 
ness of the Papal power will be increasing, and the affiliations of 
all ecclesiastical institutions especially connected in any way with 


the seat of the Beast, or copied after his pattern, will suffer propor- 
tionably. The hierarchies that have taken their impress and polity 
from the kingdom of the Beast, in lording it over men’s conscien- 
ces, we may expect to see one after another to pling down. The 
various forms of union between Church and State extant in the 
world, of which the seat of the Beast is the most perfect example, 
will be visited with scattering big drops of ruin from this fifth vial. 
We believe that all politico-ecclesiastical establishments will come 
to anend, and that the spirit of Popery and of intolerance will 
either be purged out of the ag a Church, or else will utterly 
destroy it. Good men in it, like Baptist Noel, are areaty hearing 
God’s voice, and obeying it, Come out of her my people! Mean- 
while we have reason to hope that revivals of religion will be 
multiplying, and that in every land where efforts are now makin 

to preach the gospel of Christ in its purity, greater numbers will 
be added to the church of God. Yet still the disparity as to num- 
bers between the church and the world must be exceeding great, 
until the pouring out of the seventh vial, and the great battle and 
victory of God Almighty. Then commences the grandest cycle 
of years ever passed on earth, a scene of glory for which all pre- 
ceding scenes have been only preparatory, a scene of Divine 


grace which the pencil of inspiration labors adequately to describe. 
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According to Mr. Fleming’s scheme, this is to begin immediately 
after the final and total destruction of Rome Papal, in or about 
the year 2000 ; an era to which indeed a very general expectation 
on the part of Christendom looks forward. But as we have inti- 
mated, much of the light and glory of that millenial period will be 
disclosed beforehand and gradually ; and saints even now on earth 
may perhaps have a more aparshio and blessed part in preparing 
for it, and ushering it in, than those upon whom its glory opens. 
And there is certainly a very remarkable warning on the part of 
God to those living in the neighborhood of the sixth and seventh 
seals, Rev. 16: 15. It is evident that a crisis is coming for which 
a man will need the solidity of a deep piety. All his wood, hay, 
and stubble are tobe burned up. Superficial things will be tried 
and exposed to shame and injury. But he who is laboring sin- 
cerely for God is in a glorious train, which is sweeping him on- 
ward to eternal glory and blessedness. 

Now whatever may be thought of Mr. Fleming’s fancies, or pri- 
vate interpretations on particular points, the main current of his 
views runs unquestionably in the right channel. It is Papal Rome 
in league with civil rulers, the Papal Apostasy and hierarchical 
despotism, supported by the civil powers, that occupies a large por- 
tion of the prophetic history in the Book of Revelations. Mr. 
Fleming may, in some cases, Bil disregarded the laws of symbolic 
representation, and put an arbitrary signification upon particular 
prophetic emblems; but his conjectural predictions could not have 
grown out of any calculation or interpretation which in the main 
was wrong. And he remarks, “ Whatever differences have been 
among the most eminent interpreters of this book, as to particular 
calculations and accommodations of things, yet they have all of 
them agreed in the main foundations of the interpretation thereof, 
as Dr. Cressner has irrefragably proved in his book, entitled a 
Demonstration of the First Principles of the Protestant Applica- 
tion of the Apocalypse. So that there are two things almost 
equally strange to me: That the Jews should own the verity of 
the Old Testament, and particularly of Daniel’s prophecy, and not 
see that the Messiah is come; and that the Papists should believe 
the Divinity of the New Testament, and particularly of the Rev- 
elation, and not see that their Church is Antichristian. But while 
I admire the wilful stupidity of both these parties, I cannot but ad- 
mire also the wisdom of God in making use of both these in His 
providence to confirm to us the verity of Christianity, in pro- 
phesying both of the one and the other so long before, and in con- 
tinuing them to this day as standing monuments of the divinity 
both of the Old and New Testaments. What is wanting in his- 
tory is made up in prophecy, which is an account of things to 
come. As Daniel makes up the hiatus or defect of the history of 
the Old Testament, so the Revelation of John supplies that of the 
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New, by leading us down from Christ’s first, to His second com- 
ing.” 

it is proper, after this general sketch of Mr. Fleming’s exposi- 
tion, to present some of the particular calculations and assumptions 
ou which the details of it are based. There is a mixture of rea- 
souing from undeniable data, of sagacious supposition, and of mere 
cvujecture; but the conjectures are never presented as anything 


but conjectures, 

Mr. Fleminglkets out with four postulata, in which he says that, 
geuerally, all are agreed, and which Mede, More, Durham, and 
Crcssner have proved irrefragably. 

The first of these is, simply, that the Revelation contains the 
series of all the remarkable events and changes of the state of the 
Ci:vistian church to the end of the world. 

‘he second is the proposition, as given at the close of his vol- 
uine, that Babylon the great, or the apocalyptical Beast, taken in a 
geueral sense, as it is represented with its seven heads and ten 
hocus, is no other than an emblem of the Roman Empire. 

‘he third is the proposition that the seven-headed beast, more 
especially considered as it is rid upon by the whore, doth represent 
Kume to us as it is under the ecclesiastical government of the Pa- 
pacy, or apostate Church of Rome. 

he fourth is the proposition that the seven kings represented 
by the seven heads of the Beast, are no other than the seven forms 
0. supreme government that did successively obtain among the 
Romans; that, according to the declaration of the angel, five of 
these forms of the Roman government were already fallen when 
Jol was writing, namely, the forms of kings, consuls, dictators, 
decemvirs, and military tribunes, as reckoned by Tacitus, the 
sixti form being the imperial, then in existence, and the seventh 
aud eighth being the Papal government, the Beast or Antichrist 
rising out of the others, and receiving afterwards from the ten 
horus or kings their power and authority. 

These postulata Mr. Fleming holds as certain. He then pro- 
ccods to show that the three grand apocalyptic numbers of 1260 
days, 42 months, and time, times, and a half, are synchronical, all 
six ifying the same duration, and also prophetical in their interpreta- 
tou of years as signified by days. That they cannot be taken 
literally for days will appear from hence, in Mr. Fleming’s view, 
tiiat it is impossible toconceive how so many great and wonderful 
ac.\ons which are prophesied to fall out in the time of 1260 of them, 
0: three solar years and a half, if taken literally, could happen ; 
suci as the obtaining power over all kindreds, tongues, and nations, 
the world wondering at and submitting unto the Beast’s reign. 
Moreover the 1260 days are represented as the duration of the 
Beast, which nevertheless is not to be destroyed utterly until the 
great coming of Christ, so that‘it is entirely impossible to render the 
days otherwise than for years. 
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Mr. Fleming then proceeds with a peculiar demonstration of his 
own in regard to the prophetical years, as being different from the 
Julian years, or our ordinary years of 365 days, and as determined by 
thirty days in the month, and twelve of such months in the year, or 
360 days. He proves this by the assumed synchronism between 
the 1260 days, the 42 months of days, that is, years, and the time, 
times, and a half, or year, double year, and half year, that is, of 
days, that is, of years. The 1260 days, taken prophetically for 
years, of which there can be no doubt, are a fixed number of 1260 
years. If the 42 months are synchronical, meaning months of 
days, which stand for years, they must be months of 30 days, 
making, whenfmultiplied by 42, exactly the first number of 1260. 
Now if the time, times, and half time, are also synchronical, they 
must mean in the same manner a year, two years, and a half year 
of just such months of 30 days each, making up again the same 
number of 1260 years. 

But if the first ascertained number of 1260 years be ordinary 
years of 365 days, then the other two numbers are not synchroni- 
cal, and cannot be. and so the three designations are entirely out 
of joint. For it is plain that 42 months, divided by 12, produce 
3 years and six months, which, taking the year at 365 days, is 
1278, a conflict and confusion of 18 years. It is equally plain that 
the time, (865 days of an ordinary year) added to their double of 
times, and then a half time, (or 183 days) make the same dissimilar 
number of 1278. Therefore to make these numbers synchronical 
either the first designation must be reduced to these two last, or 
these two last must be reduced to the first. But these two last 
cannot, on any known principle, be reduced to the first, that is, if 
we fix the standard as the ordinary Julian year, but an utter con- 
fusion remains ; to prevent which, they must be taken as synchroni- 
cal by the computation of a year by 12 months of 30 days each. 
Then the difference between this prophetical computation and the 
ordinary one being 18 years in each of the numbers, those 18 must 
be cut off; so that, if you compute the date of the beginning of the 
Papal Power or apocalyptical Beast as at 606, when the Emperor 
Phocas gave him the title of Universal Bishop, and add to that 
the designation of apocalyptical continuance, 1260, it makes the 
period of 1866 less 18, which is 1848. But Mr. Fleming does not 
reckon the full rise of the Pope to the headship of the Empire till 
a muchdater date ; because, although the Pope received the title of 
Universal Bishop as early as 606, yet he was for a long time after- 
wards subject in temporal concerns to the Emperors ; and there- 
fore cannot be reckoned to have been in a proper and full sense 
head of Rome, till he was so in a secular sense as well as ecclesi- 
astical. But this was not until the time of Pepin, say 758, by 
whose consent the Pope was made a secular prince, a great part of 
Italy being given him as St. Peter’s patrimony. The time of this 
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donation and enthronement being fixed by Mr. Fleming in the 
year 758, the duration of the Papal Kingdom in prophetic compu- 
tation will be up to the year 2,000. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Fleming thinks that if, in a complete respect, 
both spiritual and temporal, the era of the beginning of the king- 
dom of the Beast must be fixed at 758, and so the period of com- 
plete duration be computed from thence ; the period of 606 being 
that of his investiture with the title of Universal Bishop, must be 
also a main starting point, from which the 1260 years carry us in 
1848 to a period in which the vials are poured out upon the seat and 
kingdom of the Beast, and the beginning takes place of his decisive 
overthrow, or of his consumption, previous to his last despairing 
efforts and utter destruction. If the bare title of Universal Bishop 
be not an event of sufficient import to constitute the Pope head of 
the Beast, Mr. Fleming thinks we may reckon this headship two 
years later, from the yéar 608, when Boniface IV. first publicly 
authorized idolatry, by dedicating the Pantheon to the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, and all the saints. This would bring us to 1850. 

For this calculation Mr. Fleming is not confined to the argu- 
ment from the assumed and evident synchronism between the 
apocalyptical numbers. He adduces, as a remarkable confirmation 
of his views, the famous prophecy of Daniel’s seventy weeks, or 
four hundred and ninety days, (Daniel 9: 24), reaching down from 
the edict of Artaxerxes Longimanus in his twentieth year, (see 
Neh. 2: 1-10), to our Saviour’s sufferings at Jerusalem, which he 
says made up exactly the period of 490 years prophetically calcu- 
lated, that is, 490 years of 360 days each, or years of 12 months of 
30 days each. Mr. F. asserts that all interpreters have been con- 
founded by not distinguishing between this prophetic calculation, 
and the ordinary one. Thus far his reasonings are not mere guess- 
work, but valid conclusions from well-established data, and in his 
own view demonstrations. 

As to the other calculations in regard to the future, particularly 
the fortunes of the French Monarchy, he himself declares them to 
be mere conjectures or guesses; and it must be confessed that the 
reasoning by which he was led to them is out of the line of any 
logical connection with the main apocalyptical argument, and is 
not supported by any ascertained principle, but by an arbitrary 
fancy. He has a singular idea of a repeated application of the pe- 
riod of 1260 at different epochs, beginning it with different events ; 
as, for example, the reasons for his conjecture that the fourth vial 
will be at the height of its outpouring about the year 1717, and at 
its expiration in the humiliation of the French Monarchy, in 1794, 
are merely, first, his finding that the Papal kingdom got a particular 
accession to its power in the year 475, from which, if we begin the 
calculation of the 1260 years, it brings us, prophetically interpreted, 
to the year 1717; and second, his finding that the Papal kingdom 
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ot another accession to its power, when Justinian, having con- 
quered Italy, left that myer | mainly to the Pope’s management, 
which was in 552, from which, if we begin the calculation of the 
1260 years, we are brought (prophetically) to the year 1794. Nowit 
is difficult to see any connection of principle or argument between 
these data and the conclusions of his dates; and yet his fixing 
upon this period of 1794, aber with what he says of the house 
of Bourbon, and again his fixing upon 1848, by the same process 
of calculation of the 1260 years, renewed from the year 606, pre- 
sent a very remarkable coincidence of conjecture with reality. In 
the case of the period of 1848, it would seem more than mere con- 
jecture ; it goes to prove the correctness of his last calculation. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Fleming that this book does certainly 
contain the series of all the remakable events and changes of the 
state of the Christian church to the end of the world. It is also 
the Christian church in conflict with her enemies, except in one 
particular period, designated as a thousand years. Strangely 
enough, there are those who would restrict the whole of this pro- 
phetic series to a minute portion of time, a very few years, and a 
very few and, to the church at large, comparatively unimportant 
events. They do this, notwithstanding they are compelled to ad- 
mit that the close of this book carries us forward even to the end 
of the world and the last judgment. They admit the beginning of 
the series, and restrict their interpretation mainly to a few years 
there, but see nothing, and allow of nothing, afterwards, until the 
end. The beginning is the church militant on earth, the end is 
the church triumphant in heaven; and these restrictive, limitary 
interpreters take these two ends of the series in the vice of their 
hypothesis, and press them so close, that there is no room for any 
intermediate developments; or rather, they exclude, by their hy- 
pothesis, all intermediate developments, and thus bring the two 
ends of the series violently together. To do this, is to commit 
quite an outrage on the tenor of the apocalyptic predictions. It 
is somewhat as if, in constructing a map of Europe and Africa, a 
geographer should bring the two continents together, with only the 
line of a river between them, instead of “that great and wide sea; 
when all the world know that not the Mediterranean sea alone 
divides them, but certain- definite well-known islands also, lying 
in the midst of that sea. 

The truth is that the interspace between the beginning of the 
prophetic series of events in the Apocalypse, and the end of that 
series, is so filled up, not only with successive facts, but with defi- 
nite periods, running out of and into one another, that any inter- 
pretation which does not make the tide of things run up connect- 
edly into the last period, as well as set out from the first, is quite 
inadmissible. To restrict the main body of the apocalyptic reve- 
lations to a very few years at the beginning, and then to overleap, 
as a vast void untouched by prophecy, the whole history, both of 
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the Church and her enemies, as it has actually been unfolded, and 
come down on the other side of the void, is as if one should take 
the head of Nebuchadnezzar’s image in the vision, and striking out 
all the intermediate developments, attach it to the feet, or striking 
out body, feet, and all, attach it to the stone out of the mountain. 
We have before the end, a definite landmark of great importance, 
an island indisputable in the intermediate sea, and that is the apo- 
calyptic period of a thousand years, upon the verge of which the 
preceding series of events leaves us. The things unfolded in the 
nineteen foregoing chapters, bring us up to the beginning of that 
millenial period in the twentieth, the events of the preceding chap- 
ter being an immediately preceding preparation for it, in such a 
manner that it evidently grows out of those events. Now, unless 
this millenial period of a thousand years of the binding and impris- 
onment of Satan, and the reign of the Saints with Christ, be main- 
tained as already past, the series of events in the preceding nine- 
teen chapters is still in fulfillment. This period of a thousand 
years is still, beyond all question, future; and jts position in the 
Apocalypse affords a grand unassailable vantage ground, from 
which to beat down the untenable hypotheses of those interpreters, 
who bestow the whole attention of the apocalyptic revelations 
upon Nero or Constantine. 

Mill, Basnage, Le Clerc, Lowman, Lardner, Doddridge, and 
others, are among those who maintain the Apocalypse to have been 
written towards the end of the reign of Domitian, in the year 95 or 
96. In regard to the application of the Book by some interpreters 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, Lardner argues with great force 
that if the Apocalypse was written before that event, it was doing 
what there was no need should be done, the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem having been most explicitly and minutely foretold by our Lord 
himself, in much plainer terms—indeed, in a manner that could not 
be mistaken. Three historians and evangelists, at least, had re- 
corded His predictions and prefigurations of the calamities, the 
overthrow, and utter destruction of the city and the temple. To 
write the Apocalypse for those events would have been to do in a 
very obscure, blind, and doubtful way, just upon the eve of those 
events, what had been done long before, with the greatest clear- 
ness and certainty, in direct reference to them, and as a means of 
preparation for them. There was no call, no necessity, for such a 
book as the Apocalypse, in regard to an event so well understood 
by the Christian church, as the destruction of Jerusalem. Christ 
himself had spoken the predictions concerning it, in the plainest 
manner, from his own lips. Why should this be done again, in 
vision, ina manner so difficult and obscure, that it must be long 
before the true application of the imagery employed would be 
discovered ? 


The Neronian hypothesis, besides being attended with insuper- 
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contrary, so far from it, that no man must suffer himself to be de- 
ceived in that respect by any means; for that the Day of Christ, 
ef which he had spoken, was not at hand, and should not come, 
until that great falling away and that awful revelation had taken 
an until that Mystery of Iniquity should stand revealed as Tuar 

IckED, having gathered around its system the ingredients, ele- 
ments, and multitudinous supporters of it, as mighty crystalliza- 
tions and incrustations of lying wonders, and believers in lying 
wonders, of one form and spirit, from the millions who believed not 
in the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. That great 
Day of Christ, and that great coming of Christ, to which the 
hearts of all believers were taught to look forward with such in- 
tense expectation and desire, was not to take place till after all this 
development and revelation ; for this Man of Sin and Son of Per- 
dition, this Wicked Mystery, and Despot of Iniquity, was not to 
be destroyed but by that very coming; he should be consumed by 
the Spirit of the Lord’s mouth, and destroyed by the brightness of 
his coming. All this is a description, with which should be at once 
compared the nineteenth chapter of the Apocalypse, the coming 
of the Lord with the armies of heaven, and out of his mouth goeth 
a sharp sword ; and the consumption and destruction of the Man 
of Sin, and Son of Perdition, and Mystery of Iniquity, with their 
lying wonders, by the Spirit of his mouth, and the brightness of his 
coming. 

To all these predictions, Paul added yet another delineation of 
this mighty departure from the faith, under the warning, like the 
preceding, of the Spirit speaking expressly :—seducing spirits, doc- 
trines of devils, lies in hypocrisy, consciences seared with a hot 
iron, forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain front 
meat ;—a blaze of prophecy, a ball of prophetic fire, sudden and 
startling like the other, and to be compared with it, and with that 
other circumstantial relation, penned about the same time, in Eph. 
2: 16-23, concerning what were undoubtedly some of the working 
roots of that overwhelming apostasy and mystery of iniquity to 
be revealed. So Paul paints, with a hand like the night-visions in 
the Book of Job, the dread shape which he saw looming up on the 
horizon of the indistinguishable future, and filling sometimes the 
whole void. “A spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still; but J could not discern the form thereof : 
an image was before mine eyes.” There is at once a terrible con- 
fusion and clearness, a mixture of distinctness and mysterious 
indefiniteness in these disclosures, together with an almost infini- 
tude in the outline of form and time, indicating a long perspective 
of evils successively crowding on and taken up into one dread per- 
sonification and system, concerning which it might have been, per- 
haps, expected that some farther disclosure should be vouchsafed 
to the church, before the book of Revelation was completed. The 
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sublimity of the passage in Thessalonians was very likely one of 
the elements seething in Milton’s mind, when he drew the outline 
of Death at Hell’s gate, the Goblin born of Satan: 


** The other shape, 
If shape it might be called, that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either: black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart: what seemed his head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


The grisly terror of the Son of Perdition was to grow ten-fold 
more dreadful and deformed, till his frown would wither souls, and 
his arm strike death into the heart of nations. 

We have said it was fair to expect that John, supposing him 
employed by the Divine-revealing Spirit to make the last disclos- 
ures of Christ to His church on earth, would be led farther than 
Paul, or would take up and disclose in the shape of things, what 
Paul had foreshadowed in the shape of a doctrinal apostasy. Ac- 
cordingly, it will be found that where Paul, in few, brief, terrible 
words, hike pencils of fire thrown against a wall, and leaving a 
blaze of threatening hieroglyphics, has related the rise and progress 
of doctrinal error or corruption, John, in vast, expanded, various 
imagery of symbols, relates the progress of corresponding events 
and things, relates the tremendous developments, of which the 
lying wonders, power, signs, and deceivableness of unrighteousness 
in the Man of Sin and Son of Perdition by the working of Satan, 
are the core, the seed, the soul. John brings out under the historic 
form, the fulfillment of the doctrinal predictions of Paul. John 
takes Paul’s undated and indefinable, or rather, inappropriable 
prophecies, and carries them forward into their appropriate place 
in time, with their dress in the developments of Satan, and the vic- 
tories of Christ. Compare the delineations in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse, with the Man of Sin and Son of Perdition 
in the second chapter of the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and the conclusion is irresistible, that Paul and John must, in these 
two passages, be speaking of the same dread, blasphemous, over- 
whelming power and development. The characteristics are the 
same—blasphemy, power, signs, lying wonders, and all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness in them that perish. But whereas there 
is no date in Paul, but a vast incalculable period of time, of reve- 
lation, development, and sway for this monstrous mystery of ini- 
quity, until the brightness of Christ’s own coming shall destroy 
him, and the spirit of his mouth consume him, in John there is a 
date; and going forward to the nineteenth chapter, you find that 
date, whatever it be, carrying that same monstrous mystery and 
beast of iniquity up to the brightness of the coming of the Lord, 
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with the sharp sword issuing from his mouth, consuming and 
destroying that revealed, perfected, finished, and accomplished 
Wickep. 

And whereas in Paul there is no historical form, but a doctrinal 
forthshadowing of terrible error, and an anomalous mystery of 
lawlessness and impiety, intimating by name and character both a 
personality and a system, confusedly, and yet with most terrible 
definiteness combined, in John you have the error, the impiety, the 
blasphemy, the confusion, the mystery, and the power passing into 
historical form, the great despotic, papistic, hierarchical adultery 
of Church and State, the Dragon giving his power, seat, and great 
authority to the Beast, exalting him, and letting him exalt himself 
above all that is called God, or is worshiped, and letting him oppose 
and blaspheme God, his name, his temple, his tabernacle, with 
power over all kindreds and tongues and nations, so that all that 
dwell upon the earth worship him, except the followers of the 
Lamb, except those who have received the love of the truth, that 
they might be saved. As in Paul it is written, that he opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shiped, so in John he openeth his mouth in blasphemy against 
God, and is really worshiped of all that dwell upon the earth, save 
those whose names are in the Book of Life. The power, signs, 
deceivableness of unrighteousness, and lying wonders in Paul, come 
out in exercise in the attributes and doings of the terrific, all-pow- 
erful, false-miracle-working Beast in John, with image-worship of 
himself compelled, as an additional counterpart of the Goblin, who 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he isGod. And 
to crown all, as this goblin of Paul’s delineation is the Man of Sin 
and the Son of Perdition, so the number and name of this Beast of 
John’s Revelation is the number of aman. And when we ad- 
vance a step farther in the apocalyptic series, we find another form 
of the same great development under the name of Mystery, given 
to it by Paul, a mysterious confusion of iniquity, in which the 
same lawless power is at once the Man of Sin and the mother of 
harlots. And whereas in Paul it is said, that inasmuch as the wor- 
shipers of that Wicked would not receive the love of the truth that 
they might be saved, for this cause God would send them strong 
delusion that they should believe a lie, it is said also in John, that 
God hath put in their hearts to fulfill his will, and to agree and give 
oo kingdom unto the Beast, until the words of God shall be ful- 

ed. 

Now, the successive visions of Paul and John are two distinct 
revelations of the same great transactions ; the first in very gene- 
ral though distinct outlines; the second in nearer and more minute 
and appreciable forms. The whole movement of Divine inspira- 
tion in them is like the successive revelation of portions of the 
starry universe, by telescopes of different and increasing power, 
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the last that are constructed bringing the objects so much nearer, 
that their forms, spheres, and relations, with the motions in their 
orbits, can be recognized. Through the first, you perhaps behold 
clusters of worlds of indefinite extent and incalculable movements, 
but were unable to determine in regard to most of them what place 
they hold in the planetary system, and indeed in regard to some of 
them, whether they were cloud-worlds or stars.” Through the 
second, though your field of vision is not enlarged, ten thousand 
worlds are seen in it, rising distinct and luminous, and you are en- 
abled by known quantities to calculate their relative nearness, and 
their paths and powers of influence. So in Paul’s telescope, the 
new-discovered and reported worlds are so distant, that they seem 
in the same plane; but in John’s telescope they are brought so 
much nearer to us, or we are carried so much nearer to them, that 
their connection with, and influence upon, one another is clearly 
seen, while their relative distances from us can be measured, and a 
thousand signs are read that before were never dreamed of. 

Now having shown the counterpart and corresponding work of 
Paul and John, we think it almost beyond doubt that, as inspired 
artists and workmen, they were occupied upon one and the same 
subject. If you could suppose two Michael Angelos, or a Michael 
and a Raphael, the one commencing a mighty, gigantic sketch like 
that of the Lasr supemenT, and the other taking a separate piece 
of canvas, and filling it up, it would scarcely be known with 
more certainty that both the sketch, and the vast execution of it, 
belonged to one and the same theme. We next inquire for the 
original of the subject itself. 

And where in all the world, or the world’s history, is the being, 
thing, system, agent, intelligence, institution, or empire, in whic 
these corresponding characteristics of doctrine and of form, of 
principle and practice, centre? You could not have Paul’s delin- 
eated perpetuity of doctrinal corruption, without John’s delineated 
continuity of historical organization. You cannot find the coun- 
terpart of Paul’s deeply working system of error, without the per- 
secuting freaks of John’s bestial organization inspirited by that 
error, and carrying it into effect. here now is the first and the 
second ; where or what is that depraved movement of mind and 
heart, beginning by degrees, and increasing without limit, that 
enshrining and canonizing of error, that adoption of a lie for the 
truth, that immeasurable doctrinal perversion and corruption, 
rising and strengthening, till incorporated in an established, over 
whelming, multiform, and yet uniform apostasy ? Where is that 
despotic, all-controlling, <anhn unity of error and power, 
which was to grow and spread in its development and revelation 
for ages, and partly in the course of such revelation while incom- 
plete, and partly by the permission of God after its development 
was finished, was to remain unconsumed and undestroyed even 
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until the before-predicted coming of the Lord? Where are these 
actual features to be recognized, and the actual incarnation, per- 
sonification, and enthronement of them in supremacy, these fea- 
tures of error and blasphemy, usurping the place of God in the 
temple of God, and exalted above all that is worshiped? So 
much is demanded, if you would have the counterpart of Paul’s 
delineation. You must have the mystery of iniquity working at 
first so gradually, from age to age with such deceivableness of infer- 
nal policy, at no time clearly shown, as not to terrify the Christian 
church from it as the work of Satan; but silently to gather the 
church into its toils, until it can fill the pretended Christian church 
in the place of God, until it stands to the pretended Christian 
church for the body and essence of Christianity. It must be the 
silent, accumulated deposit and secretion of corrupted and malig- 
nant principles, one after another, intertwining, interfolding, inter- 
lacing, imperceptibly growing out of, and growing into, and sup- 
porting one another, till it rises, a complicated unity and mass of 
iniquity, with the bones, sinews, arteries, and veins of a perfect 
system. So shall it tower up, filling the horizon of men’s souls, 
the spiritual vision of the church, a dread, vast form of super- 
stition, shutting out the light of Heaven, and overshadowing the 
world in the gloom and terror of its awful despotism. 

And where, as the habitation and instrument of all this, can be 
found a body, a form, an organization, of a nature and with fea- 
tures to meet the prophetic delineations of John? Where is the 
combination and league of antichristian error with civil policy and 
power? Where is the organization that can sustain by the secular 
arm the prescribed ecclesiastical corruptions and idolatries, having 
the secular power and authority given over to it for the purpose ? 
It must be a power maintaining, on infernal principle, the most 
fierce and unrelenting intolerance against the witnesses of God ; 
a fiery, immutable, unrelenting intolerance against every system 
and being that does not bow down and worship; an intolerance, 
in the exercise of which the man of sin and mother of harlots is 
drunken in the blood of the saints, and becomes the nurse and 
teacher of the most sanguinary and remorseless bigotry the world 
ever saw. It must be a hierarchical and civil despotism, the adul- 
terous combination of Church and State, aiding one another, as a 
dragon and a wild beast, or seating one another in state, as a 
drunken whorish woman on a scarlet-coloured beast, covered all 
over with the names of blasphemy, and a system taking into em- 
brace and under protection the speculative and practical errors 
foreshown of Paul, acting them out and enforcing them. 

Where shall we find the counterpart of such an existence and 
agency? The creature is the same, both in the first and second 
stage of the prediction. The thing is one—one spirit, one pur- 
pose, one direction ; all the eyes one, all tendencies, all forces, con- 
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centrated, increasing, fought against, sometimes defeated, but ris- 
ing again, sparkling, blazing, blaspheming, infuriate, hating, lying, — 
pereceene drunken with blood, adulterous, heaven-defying, hell- 
born, hell-destined. It is not easy to find a false agent, a thing of 
intrinsic littleness in learned masquerade to sit for this picture. It 
is not possible to crowd all those characteristics into a few years 
or a single epoch. Any interpretation that does this falls by in- 
ternal weakness and absurdity. Any interpretation that separates 
this sublime and awful integrity of wickedness, this vast consist- 
ency and enormity of error and of crime, any interpretation that 
splits into fragments these huge features of the Son or Perprrion 
and strews them here and there upon the earth, is as a garrulous 
old man’s guesses, or as achildish tale. It were easier to draw 
the faces of a thousand swart Ethiop brats, and make the world 
believe that the gigantic Sphinx at the bottom of the Pyramids 
was hewn out of the mountain just to stand as their united repre- 
sentative. 

As to the thing itself, you are bound to point out a great world- 
awing reality of superstition and of tyranny. And as to the dura- 
tion, you have got to find some vast actuality of time, some mighty 
continuity of existence and of power in history, extending pean 
its roots in Paul’s day, even to the day of Christ’s second coming ; 
not a mere disjointed series of historical events, which you may 
lay hold of, hap-hazard, by help of some spasmodic, temporary 
features of resemblance to that great Wickep, intruding it into the 
place of the likeness, but an inexpugnable, undeniable, domineering 
absolutism of identity, combining the doctrinal errors and aposta- 
sies which are the very soul of raat Wickep, with the conquest, 
alliance, and crimes of national establishments, interpenetrated 
with the same spirit, and bound into one organization of those 
errors, and uniting from age to age to maintain the supremacy of 
TrHaT WickeEp. 

What is there in all history, what in all the world, what in the 
development of the church through and by its corruptions with the 
world, that answers in continuity, in vastness, in concentration, 
in Power, in oneness, to this demand? What that presents to the 
mind such a picture in realization, of an indomitable essence of 
wickedness, sweeping through storm or calm, as a fathomless 
ocean current, asa cataract from the steep, as an avalanche 
from the summit of a mountain? What agent or agency in full 
being and power over a thousand years, always in opposition to 
the church of God, always usurping the place of God in his tem- 
ple, whether that temple be the conscience and reason of the in- 
dividual man, or the counterfeit presentment and pretence of the 
only true church collectively and the authority of supremacy and 
infallibility in it; always giving laws to it in the stead of God, 
setting aside, or putting in abeyance at pleasure God’s own laws, 
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by pontifical dispensation, taking out of God’s hands even the for- 
giveness of sins, and making even that glaring, heaven-defying 
usurpation, that enormous impiety and blasphemy, a great and 
lasting foundation of its dominion ? 

Now really there is but one answering power, but one continu- 
ous existence and incarnation of pride, of lying, of blasphemy, of 
false-miracle-working, of civil and religious despotism and cruel- 
ty, of politico-hierarchical development, and of supreme authority, 
to which the mind can spontaneously turn, or to which the atten- 
tion can be directed ;—and that is the outstanding Romish Aposta- 
sy and Corporation, filling nearly all history since the time of Con- 
stantine. There is but one organized Mystery of Iniquity answer- 
ing to the description of Paul, that can mabe any pretense to 
bridge with its body the gulf of time from his writing to the Sa- 
viour’s coming; and there is but one external series of historical 
events and developments of form, answering to John’s imagery, 
that can stand to receive the inspiring soul of iniquity prophe- 
sied by Paul; so that of both together, in regard to his hand- 
writing on the wall, Man or Siw anp Son or Perprrion, the 
world is compelled to say, Thou art the man. There is no 
other establishment in opposition to the church of Christ, of a con- 
tinuity of spirit and of power reaching across the chasm of ages, 
and itself boasting an unbroken succession even from the Apostolic 
age. ‘There is no other establishment that ever pretended to oc- 
cupy the place of God, that ever claimed infallibility ; that ever de- 
manded or received universal obedience and worship ; that ever 
had all the world wondering after it; that ever, for the space of 
twelve hundred years, had power given to it over all kingdoms, 
and tongues, and nations. There is no establishment, or king, or 
reign, or organization in history, that ever, with the other charac- 
teristics presented, could stand for the original, even for the short 
space of three or four years, even if you were to interpret the 
apocalyptic 1260 and the 42 months to stand only for days. But 
when you take the true prophetic designation of years, there is no- 
ihing save only the Romish church, and the union of Church and 
State dependent on that church, and springing from its teachings 
and worship, that does not, if you attempt to force it into a place 
in this interpretation, utterly fail. There is no kingdom, or policy, 
or organization, or local or formal assaciation of human existence, 
agency, and power, political or ecclesiastical, that can assume to 
itself that period of 1260 years. There is scarcely anything on 
earth of vitality, in any shape, that has lasted, continuously, so 
long ; hardly anything, any organization ; much less anything, save 
one, that wears the characteristics of these predictions. ‘The ap- 
plication of them is so plain, that it seems a hallucination, a desti- 
tution of common sense, to deny it. 

There is no other system and continuance of error and iniquity 
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answering to Paul; there is on other system or continuance of 
form and policy answering to John. 

As to the mystery of iniquity in Paul, and mystery and mater- 
nity of harlotism and abominations of the earth in John, the 
Romish apostasy may defy both the ancient and modern world to 
show any form of evil not springing, more inveterate, from her 
all-encompassing womb. The Romish Corporation, the Papacy, 
has the high and and unapproachable distinction of taking up into 
itself all the forms of error and of crime depicted in the New Testa- 
ment, whatever they may be. There is nothing which you may 
not find with its head above the wave, and its roots within the 
earth, in that vast pool of corruption. There is no form of hu- 
man malignity, dark or open, which has not been avouched and 
practised within the heart or under the shadow and authority of 
that system. Its master births of wickedness are of such a gigan- 
tic grandeur and terribleness of deformity and cruelty, that the 
world from Adam to Napoleon can show nothing to compare 
with them. Of such a character unrivalled, is the tremendous 
conception, machinery, and remorseless workings of the Inquisition. 

A like supremacy and horribleness of evil and of cruelty char- 
terizes, in essence and results, the enforced celibacy of the clergy, 
together with the principles, instructions, and machinery of the 
confessional, in the shamelessness and indescribable bestiality of 
its theology. The author of the History of Fanaticism has painted 
almost as well as human language could do it, unless John Foster 
were again on earth, the hideousness of its creative depravity. 
“It is hard to suppose,” says he, “ that the Romish Church, in con- 
stituting her hierarchy, had wittingly kept in view the purpose of 
rendering her clergy the fit instruments of whatever atrocity her 
occasions might demand them to perpetuate, and so had brought to 
bear upon their hearts every possible power of corruption. Not 
content with cashiering them of all sanatory domestic influences, 
she has, by the practice of confession, made the full stream of hu- 
man crime and corruption to pass, foul and infectious, through 
their bosom! Having to construct at discretion the polity of the 
nation, the church architects have so planned it, as that the sacer- 
dotal order should constitute the CLoac# of the social edifice ; and 
thus have secured for Rome the honor of being, through these 
channels, the great srercorary of the world! flow fitly, in the 
language of prophetic vision, is the apostate Church designated, 
sitting as she does at the centre of the common drainage of Eu- 
rope, as the MoTHEeR or ABomINATIOoNs, and as holding forth in 
shaaicless arrogance the cup of the filthiness of her fornications !” 
What was it but this system that Paul saw in the dread visions 
of prophesy, lifting its miscreated front athwart his soul—what ex- 
ecrable shape but this, seated in the very temple of God, as the 
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Man of Sin and Son of Perdition, this mystery of iniquity and 


death, 
“ Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds 
Perverse, all-monstrous, all-prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, re worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived.” 


And then as to the details of impiety, the marks of correspond- 
ence, point after point, with the original, are none of them want- 
ing in this system, though they can be found in nothing else. 
There is nothing else that makes, or ever made, in the face of the 
whole world, pretensions to a daily sacrifice of the Son of God for 
sin. There is nothing else, nor ever will be, that since the old 
Paganism passed from the world, reinstates its forms, prays to an- 
gels and to virgins instead of God, and sets up a daily idolatry. 
There is nothing else that sets back the church upon its old Ju- 
daic forms of a sacrificial priesthood, exalts a Supreme Pontiff on 
earth in the place of Jesus Christ, and arrogates, in blasphemous 
impiety, the power of forgiving sins. There is nothing else that 
ever did, or ever will, claim to itself the authority of dispensing 
with the obligations of the Divine law, and appropriate to itself 
the seal of damnation in asserting as a holy principle the doctrine 
of doing evil that good may come. There is nothing else, and 
never will be, that arrogates to its head a supremacy above all law 
human and divine, a sovereignty over law, and an impossibility, 
inherent and inseparable, of being in subjection to it. In this is 
the mark of that évouos, that wickep, that LAWLEss, as literally it is 
to be rendered ; a mark of correspondence distinctly arrogated to 
the present fallen incumbent of the Papacy, by the open avowal 
of some of his prelates that it is not possible, in the nature of things, 
for the Pope to be a subject on earth. Thus is that Law ess re- 
vealed, although the declaration of this principle of his nature 
would have been more in keeping with the times of Hildebrand 
and Borgia. ; 

It is singular that it should have come up again in our age, as a 
vain, impotent echo of past blasphemies, just sufficiently loud and 
marked to keep up a continuity of evidence. It is a squeaking 
voice indeed, in comparison with the palmy times of full canoni- 
cal and papistical thunder, the times when it was declared that 
the Pope holds the place of the true God, when canon laws and 
possi’ denominated him our Lord God on the earth, when it 
was asserted that being God, he cannot be judged by man, that he 
has the power of dispensing with all laws, and the same authority 
as the Lord, that he is the possessor of all power in heaven and in 
earth, presiding over all the kingdoms of the globe. The canon 
law declared, that the Pope, in the plenitude of his power, is above 
right, can change the substantial nature of things, and transform 
unlawful into lawful. And Cardinal Bellarmine declared that the 
Pope can substantiate sin into duty, and duty into sin. Thus by 
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Divine providence was that Lawless and Wicked left to be fully 
revealed as the original of the prophetic delineation in Paul of a 
creature who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God or that is worshiped ; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple 
of God, showing himself that he is God, and as the original of the 
corresponding prophetic delineation in John, of a beast covered 
with the names of blasphemy, and speaking great things in blas- 
phemy, enthroning the mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth, the woman drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus. The correspondences be- 
tween Paul’s and John’s descriptions on the one hand are re- 
markable and undeniable; and the identity between both and the 
Papal: system as revealed and developed, appropriating both to 
itself in the world’s actual history, make up a combined internal 
and external demonstration, which cannot be resisted. Perhaps 
in these four points the demonstration is most definite and abso- 
lute, (that is, if we leave out the veiled andin describable mass of 
abominations answering historically from age to age to the “ filthi- 
ness of her fornication” as described by John,) to wit, (1st,) the 
idolatry of praying to saints and angels, and of image-worship, and 
the daily idolatry of the mass ; (2d), the sitting as God in the tem- 
ple of God, with the mouth speaking great things and blasphemy, 
and the power claimed and exercised of dispensing with all laws 
human and divine; (3d), the hatred and persecution of the wit- 
nesses, and of them who keep the commandments of God and the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, refusing to worship the image of the 
beast; and (4th), the vast period of time indicated both in Paul 
and John, and accomplished in the revelation and existing power 
and development of the Papacy] through so many ages in the 
world’s peg’ P 

Paul says, Mysrery or Inrauiry and Man or Siw; John says, 
upon her forehead was a name written, Mystery, Moruer or Har- 
LoTs AND ABOMINATIONS or THE Earta. It is said that some cen- 
turies ago, the Pope’s mitre had ordinarily inscribed upon its front- 
let the name of Mysrery ; but that the correspondence between 
this title and Rev. 17: 5, having been noted, the inscription was 
blotted out and discontinued. e should like to see one of these 
old tiaras. Yet there is scarcely a conceivable circumstance of 
development that could add to the overwhelming array of evidence 
in regard to the original of the prophetic portraits. The system 
of the Papacy stands complete in history, the indisputable realiza- 
tion of the images, predicted in the Scriptures. “If the theory 
only of this system,” says the author of the History of Fanaticism, 
“should go down to posterity, and its history be lost, no credit 
would be given to the affirmation that a scheme so unnatural had 
ever found a place in the world ; much less that it had maintained 
its influence over civilized nations during a longer course of ages 
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than could be boasted by the fairest and most extensive monarch- 
ies. Or if the history if the Romish Church were to descend to dis- 
ant times, and the theory of the system be forgotten, then must it 
certainly be thought that during the thousand years or more of its 
unbroken power, a license extraordinary had been granted to infer- 
nal malignants to usurp human forms, and to invade earth with 
the practices of hell; or that the world, from the seventh to the 
seventeenth century had suffered a dark millenium of diabolic pos- 
session.” 

A Diabolic Possession! And what but this, exactly, is the stamp 
of Divine Revelation in regard to it? A Possession by him, 
whose grand work on earth, since the Crucifixion, we are dis- 
tinctly informed in the New Testament is by all possible means 
to keep the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image 
of God, from shining into men’s minds. And if now we take this 
tremendous system to look at it apart from the high place of op- 
position, exaltation, and defiance against God, which it occupies 
God-ward, and consider it in the place of diabolic influence and 
injury in regard to human welfare, which it occupies man-ward, 
we find that the climax and supremacy of evil in it is just this, (ac- 
cording to Paul,) that it is the all-deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness in them that perish, (compare II. Thess. 2: 9, 10, with II. Cor. 
4: 3, 4;) and just this, (according to John,) that the grand article 
of its merchandise is the souls of men, of all classes, small and 
great, rich and poor, bond and free, its upholders and followers 
being those, and those only, whose names are not written in the 
Book of Life. (Compare Rev. 17: 13, with Rev. 13: 8 14, 15.) 
The perdition-power of the system is just this, (according to Paul,) 
that they who abide in it are lost, because they received not the 
love of the truth that they might be saved, but had pleasure in un- 
righteousness ; and (according to John,) that the names of its fol- 
lowers not being written in the Lamb’s Book of Life, they are to 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God without mixture in the cup 
of his indignation forever, because, as before, the love of the truth, 
and the testimony of Jesus, is not in them, but they are followers 
of the beast and worshipers of his image. Rev. 14: 9, 10, 11. 

The terribleness of the thing is in this tremendous fact, that the 
truth by which God sanctifies the soul, is not in that system, but a 
soul-destroying corruption of it, so that it is a system of perdition 
to its followers, making them the sons of perdition, as well as its 
head. It is the fact announced from God, that if any man receive 
the mark of the beast, it is the mark of sin, and of wrath, and of 
exclusion from heaven, under strong delusion to believe a lie. And 
in truth, if the lie of Purgatory were all in this system that men 
did believe, that alone would be enough to cut off the whole power 
of the gospel from the soul, since any man under the power of 
sin, would rather trast to a future promised and assured purgation 
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and salvation by fire, than purchase salvation now, at the cost of a 
present acceptance of the gospel, in a present renunciation of all 
sin, through faith in Christ only, and with submission of all things 
to him. But in every direction, in this organized Mystery of 
iniquity, the truth is effectually barricaded out, and its place is 
supplied by strong delusion. ‘The nature of the system is such, 
in its daily sacrifice of the mass, its confessions and absolutions, 
its denial of justification by faith, its throwing men upon penan- 
ces, sacraments, works, and priests for salvation, its veiling and 
withholding of the Scriptures, its doctrines of purgatory, its wor- 
ship of images, its prayers to saints, and its many mediators in- 
stead of one, as to shut up every avenue by which the truth of 
egy could gain entrance to the soul. 

hen men were under the persecuting power of the Beast, they 
looked narrowly at these things, and studied the face of the Sorcer- 
ess in the Book of Revelation; for if they did not find God’s seal 
of reprobation on the system, why should they resist it unto death ? 
If they could by any means see anything but anti-Christ in Rome, 
they would not lay down life by an uncalled-for opposition. But 
since the sword and power of persecution have been in a great 
measure taken away, and in personal security men’s vigilance has 
been lulled, men have looked at Rome through Tracts for the 
Times, rather than through the visions of John in Patmos. By 
the application of semi-Papistical churches, and the rag-fair resur- 
rection of formalism in purple and scarlet array, and the retroces- 
sion from Protestantism of some who dwell apon the earth, and 
wonder after the Beast that was and is not and yet is, the con- 
scientious opposition against the great apostasy of Rome, as the 
Man of sin and Son of perdition, has been somewhat softened. 
And meanwhile the Papistical system seemed to be getting a tem- 
porary invigoration, like a dying old man, into whose veins an 
infusion of warmer youthful blood has been made from the frame 
of a vigorous subject. It is not the first time that the deadly wound 
of the Beast has seemed to be healed, and almost all the world has 
taken to wondering after him. 

Nevertheless, the evidence of the correspondency which we 
have dwelt upon between the delineations of the Man of sin in the 
New Testament, and the Romish Church, as that man, in the 
world’s history, has been growing stronger every century. It is 
becoming now more convincing than ever when the Papacy is 
beginning to tumble, and Rev. 17: 16, isin part fulfilled. As the cor- 
respondency has been proved in the development of the system, 
so will it be in the consumption. And it is remarkable that the 
correspondency was begun to be discovered and set before the 
world more than eight hundred years ago. The hand-writing on 
the wall was even then compared with the glowing image of the 
mystery of iniquity, and even then men were startled to behold it. 
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The church of the Waldenses began this defection and proof. 
They wrote it down in a treatise upon anti-Christ, of as early a 
date as 1120; a treatise which, in many respects, is by far the 
most remarkable document of the middle ages. It comes to rise 
in the midst of complete surrounding darkness. It is a most vig- 
orous and stern delineation of anti-Christ in the Romish Church, 
as Paul’s Man of sin and Son of perdition, and John’s Mother of 
harlots and abominations of the earth. 

From the Waldenses, this judgment of anti-Christ as seated in 
the Romish apostasy passed over into England, and was in some 
measure re-aflirmed by Wickliffe, from whom downward to the 
British Reformation, the proof and conviction were deepening and 
becoming more intense and impregnable. The bold, unsparing, 
unqualified, unhesitating invectives of Luther against Rome, the 
Pope, and the whole system, poured out with the vehemence of a 
passionate, great soul, impelled by irresistible conviction, did but 
set fire to innumerable stacks of opinions already prepared in 
many thinking minds, and gathering by degrees more in the un- 
thinking. At length it grew in men’s thoughts to bea truth almost 
as settled as the messiahship of Christ, that if anything could be 
proved of unquestionable correspondence with prophecy, it was the 
sole proprietorship of the Papacy and the Pope in those predictions 
of Paul and of John, of which we have endeavored to trace the 
counterpart characteristics. Accordingly, both on the Continent 
and in Great Britain, these predictions were wielded with effective 
boldness and great power, by the most learned and holy of the Re- 
formers, against the factions of the Romish Church, and in demon- 
stration of her wickedness. Every where the voice was heard 
come outof her, my people! and almost every where by some it 
was obeyed. 

But Y a great ruse of Satan, one of the most deadly iniquities 
of the Papacy was retained even in the Reformed Churches, in an 
adulterous connection between Church and State, and a usurpation 
of the prerogatives of God over conscience ; and the Reformation 
stopped in mid career. Then those energies of the Reformed 
churches that might and should have been turned against Rome, 
were employed on mere forms among themselves, in battling for 
and against them, for the acquisition of temporal and ecclesiastical 
power and perpetuity. ‘The Church took the State, and the State 
the Church in an embrace foreshadowed by the drunken woman on 
the scarlet-colored beast, and but little less fraught with spiritual 
evil than that apostate Church itself. The head of the State was 
made by constitutional organization the head of the Church, and to 
the Church so organized every subject was forced, by sacramental 
swearing and sealing, to belong, and then papistical intolerance, 
a nce, and persecution were adopted. 
consequence has been inevitable. While the spirit and 
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opinions of the noble army of Reformers and martyrs have more 
and more died out of existence, the spirit and opinions, the old 
abandoned rites and superstitions, of the —_ system have more 
and more sprung up again and come to life. After a while, the 
impossibility or inconsistency of preserving and maintaining in a 
Reformed organization so much of the spirit and semblance of the 
Papacy, and at the same time branding the Papal church as anti- 
Christ, has been seen and felt, and the Tracts for the Times, with 
other movements, have prepared the way for a sort of mongrel re- 
churching in men’s opinion’s of the excommunicated and apostate 
church, as the dear and true Mother, not of Harlots, but of the 
Reformed Daughters, and a veiling of the form of the great Whore 
of Revelations as the chaste spouse of the Redeemer. 

Nevertheless, nothing can save it from the perdition to which it 
is hastening. It is the Son of perdition, it is the Mother of 
harlots. And while in quarters distant from the Seat of the Beast, 
the knight-errants of Church and State adultery are proclaiming 
against all comers the spotless reputation of “the great whore that 
sitteth upon many waters,” at home the ten horns begin to hate the 
whore and make her desolate and naked, and to eat her flesh and 
burn her with fire. In her own familiar region of allurement and 
of power, men apply to her the Scriptural descriptions, and fasten 
upon her by irresistible demonstration the heraldry both of Paul’s 
and of John’s painting. 

The end is near, and with it comes the freedom and glory of the 
church. Nation after nation will find the chains of National 
Church establishments thrown off, and the claims of the gospel, in 
full religious liberty, adopted. The Hierarchical Despotism in all 
its forms, and the pampered priest-craft dependent upon it, are 
almost at the death struggle. “When the State,” says Baptist 
Noel in his late book, “ withdraws from its paralytic and trembling 
limbs the couch on which it has been reclining, with royalty for 
its nurse, nothing will remain for it but the grave.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
THE CHINESE EMPIRE. + 


By Rev, Rurve W. Ciarx, Portsmouth, N. H. 


The Middle Kingdom: a Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, §c. of the Chinese Em- 
pire and its Inhabitants. With a New Map of the Empire 
and Illustrations, principally engraved by J. W. Orr.—By 8. 
Weuts Wiuiams, author of “Easy Lessons in Chinese,” 
“English and Chinese vocabulary,’ &c., in two volumes. 
tes ork and London. Wiley & Putnam, 1848. pp. 590, 
and 614. 


Amone the benefits conferred by our foreign missionaries, not 
only upon the general interests of human learning, but also upon 
the people to whom they are sent, and the missionary enterprise 
itself, the accurate and full compilation of information, such as is 
embodied in this and similar works, is not the least important. In 
order to quicken the churches, secure the adoption of plans of 
systematic benevolence, and awaken a poet interest in the great 
n 


missionary work, there needs tobe a knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries widely disseminated. The interest felt in the welfare of a 
distant people, will be, ceteris paribus, in proportion to the 
knowledge we have of their condition, wants, habits, and the 
facilities afforded for introducing among them the arts and bless- 
ings of civilization. And just the kind of knowledge that we need 
for this purpose, as well as to subserve the general interests of 
literature, is furnished by Medhurst, Williams, Gutzlaff, and Abeel, 
in to China ; by Smith and Dwight in regard to Armenia: by 
Dibble in his history of the Sandwich Islands, &c. &c. When 
men visit these countries simply as travelers, diplomatists, mer- 
chants or geologists, they furnish us with information only in the 

articular department in which they feel the deepest interest. 

he traveler will give us a view of the external features of the 
country, its scenery, mountains, lakes, rivers; its works of art, 
with some account of the manners and habits of the people. The 
diplomatist will describe its government, courts, and jurisprudence. 
The merchant will inform us respecting the commerce of the 
country, its resources, amount of traffic, and articles of export; 
while the naturalist will confine himself to his favorite science. 
But the intelligent missionary, whose object is a philanthropic one, 
will give us a comprehensive view of everything of interest re- 
lating to the people among whom he dwelis. He will especially 
let us into their inner life, and spread out to view their intellectual 
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and moral condition. He will show how their social and political 
institutions grow out of their character as a people, while at the 
same time he gives a due degree of attention to other depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Williams’ work, affords a striking example and confirmation 
of these remarks. In his first volume he gives a view of the gene- 
ral features and geography of the empire ; the extent of the popu- 
lation ; the natural history, laws and government of China; the 
state of education ; the structure of the Chinese language, with an 
account of their classical and polite literature. In the second vol- 
ume we have a description of the architecture, dress, industrial 
arts, commerce, science, history, chronology, and religion of this 
strange people, with a view of their social condition and the 
missionary efforts which, at different times have been made in the 
Empire. The information given upon these interesting points, he 
has obtained from personal observation and experience, as well 
as from the most authentic sources within his reach. The latter 
he has evidently consulted with great diligence and candor; and 
the results of his labors are here presented to the world in an 
attractive and substantial form. Upon some points he may be 
rather too diffuse, and some sentences might have been gramma- 
tically improved :—but in addition to the literary merit of the 
work, its great charm lies in the fact, that it bears the marks of a 
| Christian author. 

ith regard to the general scientific and historical writings of 
our missionaries, it may be safely affirmed, that we have been for 
the last half century, more indebted to them for a knowledge of 
foreign countries, than to any other class of writers. Being, for 
the most men of thorough education, sound page indus- 
trious and patient habits—ready to any work of toil or sacrifice 
for the good of others ; having the benefit of long residence among 
and familiar intercourse with the people whom they describe, they 
enjoy peculiar facilities for such a service. And as the missionary 
euterprise continues to enlist the talents and acquisitions of the 
church in its service, we shall look more and more to our mission- 
aries for full and reliable information repecting foreign countries, 
especially the heathen world. For no motive but the highest 
form of benevolence—nothing but the spirit of the gospel could 
induce men of refinement, learning and taste, to exclude themselves 
from the advantages of civilized society, and dwell for a long 
series of years, or for life, with rude, ignorant and barbarous 
tribes. , 

But the value of the contributions of our missionaries to the 
cause of learning, is also strikingly seen in what they have done to 
improve the languages and literature of heathen nations. In some 
cases they have rellnaed languages to a written form; in others 
greatly facilitated their acquisition, and in numerous instances 
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translated valuable English works. In confirmation of this, we 
would refer to the literary labors of Dr. Morrison and the Rev. 
W. Milne in China; to the translation of the Bible in the language 
of the Indians in 1663, and also of other Christian books, by the 
celebrated John Elliot: to the valuable translations made by our 
Sandwich Island missionaries, and to the numerous publications 
issued from the Smyrna press, in the Armenian and Armeno- 
Turkish languages. 

Dr. Morrison, besides his Chinese Bible, dictionary and grammar, 
translated into the Chinese language, the Assembly’s Catechism, 
the Liturgy of the Church of England, and published in 1817, 
under the title of a “ View of China for Philological Purposes,” a 
work on the geography, chronology, festivals, &c., of that country. 
He also published a tract on Redemption, a synopsis of Old Testa- 
ment history, a small volume of Dialogues in English and Chinese, 
and several essays upon religions subjects. From the press con- 
nected with the mission at Malacca, there have been issued. besides 
Bibles and tracts, “a periodical called the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 
edited by Dr. Milne; a translation of the Faw Books, by Mr. 
Collie; an edition of Piemare’s Notitia Lingue Sinice ; a Life of 
Milne, and a volume of Sermons by Dr. Morrison. The number 
of volumes printed in Chinese was about half a million.” 

From the Smyrna press there had been issued up to July, 1846, 
in the Armenian and Armeno-Turkish languages, sixty-eight dif- 
ferent works, alist of which may be found in the appendix of the 
Annual Roport of the A. B. C. F. M. for the year 1846. Among 
them we find the following: Abercrombie or Mental Culture; 
Worcester’s Astronomy ; D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation ; 
A translation of the Bible into Armeno-Turkish; Lives of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets; Natural Theology ; Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and the Young Christian. The Psalms have been published in 
four different dialects. Two editions in ancient Armenian, 3,000 
copies in 1841 and 2,000 in 1846. Anotherin Eastern or Ararat 
dialect of modern Armenian, 5,000 copies. Another in Western 
or Constantinople dialect of the modern Armenian and another in 
Armeno-Turkish. 

But our limits will not allow us to take a full survey of what 
our missionaries have done in this department. Nor is it possible 
to calculate the benefits which a future generation will reap from 
the introduction of a Christian literature into so many languages 
which have heretofore been the vehicles of the worst forms of 
error and superstition. Millions will rise up to pronounce their 
blessing upon those noble, philanthropic and devoted men, who, 
amid so many privations and discouragements—amid such a va- 
riety of self-denying duties connected with their missions, and 
with no hope of earthly reward, and nothing to stimulate them but 
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their love to God and man, were enabled to master their languages, 
and infuse into them the elements of spiritual life. 

In reading the account which Mr Williams has furnished us of 
the middle kingdom,’ the conviction will be deeply impressed upon 
every mind, that the Chinese people have many strong and pe- 
culiar claims upon the attention, sympathy, and benevolence of the 
Christian community. Notwithstanding their characteristic ex- 
clusiveness, vanity, and tenacious adherence to their customs, and 
institutions, there are features in their present condition which ren- 
der the prospect of their evangelization peculiarly hopeful. 

Among the considerations which entitle them to especial regard, 
we refer, in the first place, to the vast extent of their population. 
Upon this subject greatly conflicting opinions have been ad- 
vanced by different writers. While some have taken the ground 
that the censuses which from time to time have been taken, were 
in the main, correct, others have strenuously disputed their accu- 
racy. Malte-Brun says, that “cool and impartial men rate the 
population of China, properly so called, at 150,000,000.” In the 
Encyclopedia Americana, it Is stated, without however, any refer- 
ence to authorities, that China Proper has only 146,280,000; but 
the tributary States, and those under its protection, swell the total 
to 240,000,000. 

Mr. Williams, however, thinks that the population, as estimated 
by the Chinese, is not over-stated; and the missionaries now on 
the ground, in their communications, speak of the population as 
400,000,000. Chinese authors refer to between twenty and thirty 
estimates and censuses of the population made between the years 
1393 and 1812, inclusive. Of these, the four deserving of 
most credit are those of 1711, 1753, 1792, and 1812. 


“From 1711 to 1753 the population increased 72,222,602, which was an annual 
advance of 1,764,824 inhabitants, or a little more than six per cent. per annum for 
forty-two years..... From 1753 to 1792, the increase was 104,636,882, or an 


' The reason our author assigns for giving his work this title is, that this 
is the meaning of the most common name for the country among the people them- 
selves. The country, as we have long known, has several names, the most of 
which indicate the ignorance of the people with reference to their geographical 
position, and their importance among the nations. ‘“ One of the most ancient is 
Tien Hia, meaning ‘ Beneath the Sky,’ and denoting the world ; another, almost 
as ancient is Si Haz; i. e., [all within] the four seas; a third, now more com- 
mon than either, is Chung Kwoh, or Middle Kingdom, given to 1t trom an idea 
that it is situated in the centre of the earth; Chung Kwoh jin, or men of the 
Middle Kingdom, denote the Chinese. The present dynasty Tsing, calls the 
empire Ta Tsing Kwoh, or Great Pure Kingdom. It is sometimes called Tsing 
Chaw, i. e., [land of the] Pure Dynasty. The term_so frequently heard in 
western countries, for China—the Celestial Empire—is derived from Tiew 
Chaw, i. e., Heavenly Dynasty; meaning the kingdom which the dynasty ap- 
pointed by heaven rules over; but the term Celestial, for the people of that 
kingdom is entirely of ioreign manufacture, and their language could with dif- 
ficulty be made to express such a patronimic.”” Vol. 1, pp. 3, 4. 
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annual advance of 2,682,997 inhabitants. During this period the country en- 
joyed almost uninterrupted peace, under the vigorous sway of Kienlung, and 
the unsettled regions of the South rapidly filled up. From 1792 to 1812 the in- 
crease was 54,126,679, or an annual advance of 2,706,333. At the same rate 
the present population is over 450,000,000; but no one supposes there has 
been that increase; nor are there any data from which to make even the least 
guess of the present population of the empire. The Chinese have overflowed 
the bounds of their possessions on all sides, under the patronizing policy of 
their monarchs, especially in Manchuria, Mongolia, Ili, and towards Thibet, 
while the emigration towards the Indian Archipelago is also large.”—Vol. I. 
p. 214. : 


Among the reasons given by our author for believing that the 
country is able to support the highest population ascribed to it, we 
refer to the following :— 

According to the last census, taken in 1812, there were 268 
persons to a square mile. But in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
average, according to McCulloch, was, in 1831, 212 to a square 
mile. In France it was, in 1846, 223; in Holland, in 1838, 214; 
in Lombardy, in 1839, 260; and in Belgium, in 1836, 321 to the 
square mile. In England and Wales, out of the 29,000,000 of 
acres of land under cultivation, only 10,000,000 are devoted to 
grain and vegetables, the other two millions being fallow-ground 
and used for hop beds, &c. 

“ [f the same proportion between the arable and uncultivated land exists in 
China as in England, namely one fourth, there are about 650 millions of acres 
under cultivation in China; and we are not left to conjecture in this case, 
for by a Report made to Keinlung in 1745, it appears that the area of land under 
cultivation was 595,598,221 acres ; a subsequent calculation places it at 640,- 
579,381 acres, which is almost the same proportion as in England. 

Estimating it at 650 millions, for it has since increased rather than dimin- 
ished, it gives one acre and four fifths to every person, which is by no means a 
small supply for the Chinese, considering that there are no pastures or mea- 
dows for horses, sheep or oxen in the country.”—Vol. I. p. 218. 


It has been estimated that eight men can be supported from the 
amount of land required for the sustenance of one horse ; and since 
the number of horses has been reduced in England, by the intro- 
duction of railroads, from a million (the number in 1830) to 
200,000; if one half of the land now used for pasture, should be 
cultivated for grain, “and no more dogs and horses raised than a 
million of acres could support, England and Wales could easily 
maintain a population of more than four hundred to the square 
mile, supposing them to be willing to live on what the land can 
furnish.” Now it appears that, 

“The greatest part of the cultsvated soil in China is employed in raising 
food for man,—woollen garments and leather are little used, and cotton and 
mulberry occupy but a small proportion of the soil. There is not, as far as is 
known, a single acre of land in the —— sown with grass seed, though the 
sedge in the marshes and grass on the hills are collected for fodder or fuel ; and, 
therefore, almost no human labor is employed in raising food for animals, 
which will not also serve to sustain man. Horses are seldom used for pomp 
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or war, for travelling or carrying burdens, but mules, ‘asses and goats are em- 
ployed for transportation and other purposes in the north west. The natives 
make almost no use of butter, cheese or milk, and the few cattle they employ 
— easily find their living on the waste ground around the fields and 
villages.” 

“The common viands are pork, ducks, geese, poultry and fish, all of which 
are raised cheaply. In the houses and boats of the poor, it is not uncommon 
to’see a pig, or two or three ducks, kept in a pen, or cage, and living upon the 
refuse of the family. No animal is reared cheaper than the Chinese hog, and 
the hatching and raising of ducks affords employment to thousands of people, 
each of whom can easily attend to hundreds. While animal food is thus pro- 
vided for the people, its preparation takes away the least possible amount of 
cultivated soil. The space occupied for roads and pleasure grounds is insignifi- 
cant, but there is perhaps an amount appropriated ior burial places quite equal 
to the area used for these purposes in European countries; it is however, less 
valuable land, and much of it would be useless for culture, even if thus unoc- 
cupied. Graves are usually dug on the sides and tops of hills, in ravines and 
copses, and wherever they will be retired and dry. Moreover, it is very 
common to preserve the coffin in temples and cemeteries until it is decayed, partly 
in order to save the expense of a grave, and partly to worship the remains, or 
preserve them until they can be gathered to their fathers, in their distant native 
land.”—Vol. I. pp. 218, 219. 


Fish is also a prominent article of food with the Chinese. On 
this point Mr. Williams says : 

“In no other country is so much food ‘derived from the water. Not only 
are the coasts, estuaries, rivers and lakes, covered with fishing boats of various 
sizes, which are provided with nets, dredges, and tackle of different forms and 
uses, for the capture of whatever lives in the water, but the spawn of fish is 
collected from the shallow waters of the rivers, and carried wherever it can be 
reared. Rice fields are often converted into pools in the winter season and 
stocked with carp, mullet and other fish; and the tanks dug in the fields for 
retaining the rain needed in irrigation usually contain fish. By all these 
means an immense supply of food is obtained at a cheap rate, which is eaten 
fresh or preserved with or without salt, and sent over the whole empire, at a 
rate which places it within the reach of all above beggary.”—Vol. I. p. 221. 


We see from these facts, taken in connection with the vast ex- 
tent of the Chinese territory,’ that the country is capable of sup- 
porting even the immense population assigned to it ; for the highest 
estimate does not give as great an average population to a mile, as 
exists in many of the countries of Europe. 

But there are other cogent reasons which favor this opinion. 
The political and social condition of the country tends greatly to 
multiply the inhabitants. The laws which forbid emigration are 
so rigid, and the emigrant is subject to so many restrictions and 


1 The eighteen Provinces which constitute China Proper, contains an area of 
1,348,870 square miles, while the whole empire under the sway of the present 
dynasty, covers, according to estimates made by McCulloch, an area of 5,300,- 
000 square miles. The circuit of the whole is 12,550 miles, or about half the 
circumference of the globe, and comprises about one third of the continent. 
es Proper is seven times as large as France, and nearly half as large as all 

urope. - 
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disabilities, that nothing but the fear of absolute starvation would 
induce any to leave their native land. Yet thousands are annual- 
ly pouring forth from the country in every direction, in search of 
the means of subsistence. They are to be found in “lands like 
Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, Tibet, Manchirva, and the Indian 
Archipelago, where comparative ignorance and barbarity prevail, 
and where the extremes of a tropical or frozen region are to be ex- 
changed for a mild and salubrious climate. Add to these discom- 
modities the fact, that not a single female is permitted, or ventures 
to leave the country, and consequently all the tender attachments 
that bind heart to heart, must be burst asunder, and, in most cases 
for ever.” 

Besides, if the emigrant returns with the property he has ac- 
quired, he is subject to constant annoyances from the officers of 
government, and his own relatives, who are ready to take advan- 
tage of his violation of the laws of the land. Not unfrequently he 
is the subject of excessive cruelties, and in some cases, these cruel- 
ties result in the loss of life.' 

The laws respecting the enrollment of the people are very full, 
and enforced by various penalties. Each family is required to 
have a board suspended in the house upon which the names Of all 
the household are recorded for the inspection of the officers of 
government. For a failure to make the required entry, the head 
of the family is liable to receive one hundred blows if he is a free- 
holder, or eighty blows if he is not. Officers are appointed in each 
district to enforce the laws, and make the necessary returns to the 
general government; and it was the opinion of Dr. Morrison, 
whose testimony in the case is entitled to the highest regard, that 
the censuses given in the general statistics were “more trustwor- 
thy than any other documents available.” 

But our limits will not allow us to pursue farther, the arguments 
upon this subject. The investigations of Mr. Williams are very 
full, and to us, very satisfactory. Still, as he admits, the question 
is an open one, and can only be decided by authorities, which can- 


‘ “A case occurred in;1832 at Canton, when the son of a Chinese living in 
Calcutta, who had been sent home to perform the usual ceremonies to his de - 
ceased grand-parents, was seized by his uncle, as he was about to be married, 
on the pretext that his father had unequally divided the paternal inheritance ; 
and he was obliged to pay a thousand dollars to free himself. Soon after his 
marriage, a few sharpers seized him and carried him off in a sedan, as he was 
walking near his house; but his cries attracted the police, who carried them 
all to the magistrates, where he was liberated. He was, however, obliged to 
fee his deliverers.” Another case occurred in Macao, which resulted in the 
death of the man. He had been living several years as a merchant in Sanga- 
pore, and stil] kept an interest in the trade with that place. Being reputed as 
very wealthy, a number of thieves, one night, rushed in upon him to search for 
opium, when he was so terrified that he jumped from the terrace upon the hard 
ground, and was so injured, that he soon after died. ‘ 
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not be disputed. No one can doubt, however, the vastness of the 
6 op and no philanthropist or Christian can view these 

undreds of millions of human beings, without feeling that interests 
of infinite moment are connected with their present condition 
and future destiny. Could we read the inner life of one of this 
vast multitude, and know his thoughts and feelings, his hopes and 
fears ; could we estimate the value of this one spirit, aad measure 
its capacities for happiness or for misery ; could we view the dark- 
ness of that dreary night which has settled over it, and the tenfold 
greater darkness that, without the gospel, awaits it in the future 
world ; could we then, embrace within the sphere of our vision, 
four hundred millions of such beings, all speaking the same lan- 
guage and living under the same government, and being borne b 
the rapid tide of time to the same eternal world, we should feel, 
that, as the disciples of Christ, we had the most weighty and im- 
perious duties to discharge towards them. We should feel the 
most intense anxiety to communicate to them the glad tidings 
of salvation—an anxiety which could be allayed only by strenu- 
ous efforts on the part. of the whole church, to pour into those 
mighty masses the truths of God’s Word. 

Another interesting feature in the Chinese nation, is the high 
degree of civilization which they have so long enjoyed. We see 
among this people, all that internal peace and security, all that so- 
cial and domestic comfort, all that skill in the arts and progress in 
science and education, to which a nation without the gospel, ever 
has, or propably ever can attain. From the London Repertory of 
Arts, Sciences and Manufactures, we learn that the Chinese were 
acquainted with the art of raising silk-worms, 2700 years before 
the Christian era, and that 1000 years before Christ, the compass 
for guiding travelers by sea and land was known. Boats and ves- 
sels constructed entirely of iron were used 400 B.C., and the 
knowledge of ink and paper is dated back 200 B.C. Printing 
from wooden blocks is said to have been invented between the 
years 581 and 593 A. D.; engraving on stone, A. D. 604; boring 
wells, the art of lighting and heating with inflammable gas, suspen- 
sion bridges, fire engines, &c., A. D. 1120. For a knowledge of 
medicine, agriculture and horticulture, the Chinese have been long 
distinguished. They treat successfully many diseases which in 
Eurupe have been regarded as incurable. In horticulture, they 
understand the art of changing the colors of flowers, and of pro- 
ducing by artificial means, from dwarf trees, as fine fruit as is ob- 
tained from large ones. 

Mr. Williams, in his second volume, devotes a chapter to the 
industrial arts of the Chinese, in which he describes their modes 
and implements of agriculture; the cultivation of rice, cotton, 
hemp, &c.; the progress they have made in the arts of metallurgy, 
and in the manufacture of glass, porcelain and silk: the grow 
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preparation, and various kinds of tea; and their wonderful skill in 
carving in ivory, metals, &c. It is evident that among the various 
branches of labor, agriculture holds the highest rank in the estima- 
tion of the people. It is for the interest of the government to en- 
courage the tillage of the soil, not only to provide food and labor 
for the people, but also to obtain in the easiest manner the means 
for sustaining the government. Besides, it is found less difficult to 
govern an agricultural, than a mercantile or war-loving community. 

The idea has very generally prevailed, that the Chinese were 
very much averse to changes or improvements of any kind, and 
that this aversion acted as a strong barrier against the introduction 
of the gospel, or even of the inventions or discoveries of Christian 
communities. This, however, is not the case, though they are 
slow to change. Our author says :— 


“Three new manufactures have been introduced during the present century. 
viz., that of glass, bronze-work, and Prussian-blue. A Chinese sailor introduced 
the manufacture of the latter, which he had learned thoroughly in London, 
and from which the people now supply themselves. Ships have been built 
upon the European anid te a few instances, but there is little encouragement 
for naval architecture, since native merchants can bring a freight by foreign 
ships at a much cheaper rate than they can build them. Brass cannons were 

e during the war with England, in imitation of pieces taken from a wreck, 
and the frames of one or two vessels to be worked with wheels, by men ata 
crank, in imitation of steamers, were found on stocks at Ningpo, when the 
English took the place. The Chinese are not willing to adopt foreign improve- 
ments, unless they can see their way clear for a remuneration ; but they have 
not the means, the science, or the inclination to risk many doubtful speculations 
or experiments.”—Vol. II. p. 142. 


Many causes have operated, however, to retard the progress of 
the arts among them. While as a people they are not destitute 
of the power of invention, they are particularly distinguished for 
imitation ; and being shut out from intercourse with other nations, 
the only models to which they have access are those left to them 
by their fathers. Besides, the great body of the people being 
obliged to depend upon manual labor for a subsistence, and the 
spirit of competition being very great, few have the leisure to de- 
vote to inventions or improvements. There are also suspicions 
and jealousies awakened when one acquires wealth, and the laws 
for the protection of property, are not, in such a case, rigidly en- 
forced. Hence the stimulus to produce new inventions with the 
hope of acquiring a large property, is, in a great measure, taken 
away. If we add tothis the debasing and weakening influence 
of heathenism upon the intellect, and the consequent absence of 
mental discipline and scientific knowledge, we very readily account 
for the want of progress and improvement. It was not until the 

ospel had aroused the European mind from the slumber of ages, 
that the mechanical arts began to flourish, and at the present mo- 
ment the progresss of Christianity the world over, indicates the 
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progress in these arts and in the comforts of life.’ Nothing, there- 
fore, but the quickening and ennobling principles of the gospel, 
can develop the ingenuity and inventive energies of the Chinese. 
Nothing else can break up the dull routine of monotonous manual 
labor, which generations after generations have pursued, and 
infuse life and enterprise into the people. To the idea advocated 
by Mr. Williams, that “the abundance of labor must be employed, 
and its cheapness obviates the necessity of finding substitutes in 
machinery,” we cannot wholly subscribe. For, the introduction 
of machinery, while it may temporarily interfere with the employ- 
ment of particular classes, is productive of as many (if not more) 
benefits, to the poor, as the rich. The cheaper the means and 
comforts of life can be produced, the greater share the laboring 
classes can obtain of them. Where on this continent is machinery 
more used than in New England, and where on earth do the middle 
and lower classes enjoy so many of the comforts, and we may add, 
the luxuries of life ? Mr. Williams adds, that “ under the foster- 
ing care of a wise government many contrivances for abbreviating 
it (labor) might be profitably introduced, such as saw-mills, flour- 
ing-mills, steamers, &c; but a wise government needs an intelli- 
gent people to work with and upon, in order to a harmonious on- 
ward progress.” 


In prosecuting the missionary work, we know of no agency, . 


in addition to those already employed, that promises better pros- 
pects of success, than the sending forth of intelligent — me- 
chanics, to introduce among the heathen the temporal blessings of 
Christianity. Such an agency is, doubtless, less needed in China, 
than in some other nations; but could pious carpenters, manufac- 
turers, cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, &c., be induced to introduce 
among heathen communities the mechanical arts, in connection 
with the preaching of the gospel, the establishment of schools and 
the distribution of books, the indirect influence of such a move- 
ment would be in the highest degree salutary. A single well- 
built, comfortable house erected in the midst of a barbarous peo- 
ple, would be a perpetual preacher of the temporal benefits of 
Christianity. It would give the people new ideas and awaken in 
their minds the spirit of improvement. Jt would help to break up 
their strong prejudices against change, a most important desidera- 
tum, as every missionary will testify. It would serve to teach 

' It is interesting to observe how Providence bestows temporal blessings 
upon mankind just as they are prepared by the gospel to receive them. Com- 
munities that are destitute of virtuous and religious principles, are forced to 
expend that physical strength, in hand labor for the means of subsistence, 
which otherwise would be employed in deeds of flagrant wickedness. By 
thus drawing off this force, heathen society is able to exist. But as a people 
are elevated and purified, and able to use blessings without grossly abusing 
them,—the curse, ‘in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread,” is re- 
moved, and leisure is given for the enjoyment of intellectual and moral blessings. 
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them that the poorest inhabitant of a Christian land, can live in a 
more comfortable habitation, than is occupied by their king and 
his royai household. 

The pious physicians and printers who have gone forth have 
rendered and continue to render the most valuable services to the 
missionary : and ere the world is converted to Christ, we believe 
that new agencies, with a vast yg of those already in 
use, must be put into operation. Mr. Williams himself went out 
to China as a printer ; and by his self-denying labors, his indefati- 
gable industry, and his eminent usefulness, he has laid the Chris- 
tian world under a high obligation, and earned for himself an en- 
during name. 

The state of education and literature, is a most interesting and 
hopeful feature in the} condition of the Chinese nation. Although 
their system of education is extremely defective, being confined to 
but few branches, and affording but little scope for the exercise 
of all and particularly the higher faculties of the mind, still, it is a 
pleasing fact, that education is appreciated by the mass of the 
people, and no mean efforts are made to secure its benefits. Proba- 
bly no pagan nation has ever felt the conservative and controlling 
influence of education and literature to the same extent to which 
it has been experienced by the Chinese. Even before the time 
of Confucius, the importance of a general system of instruction 
was acknowledged by the people, and for centuries before the 
Christian era, the Chinese were in advance of the other civilized 
nations, in general education. They had not, it is true, produced 
philosophers, ts, historians and orators, such as flourished in 
Greece and Rome, but the masses of the people were more en- 
lightened, than in those nations, and derived from the diffusion of 
knowledge greater moral benefit. In the Book of Rites, we are 
told, that “for the purposes of education among the ancients, 
villages had their schools, districts their academies, departments 
their colleges, and principalities their universities.” Nor is it a 
little remarkable that the standard works and general literature 
of such a people should be so pure, and calculated to exert so 
healthful an influence. Mr. Williams quotes the testimony of a 
writer upon this point. 


“The Chinese student not being secure from error by the light ‘of revealed 
religion, can only derive his moral precepts from his school learning. He is 
certainly therefore fortunate in the possession of a body of ancient national 
literature, which, while it cultivates his taste and improves his understanding, 
contains nothing to influence his passions or corrupt his heart. The Chinese 
are not compelled, as we are, upon the authority of great names, and for the 
sake of the graces of style and language, to place in the hands of their youth, 
works containing passages which put modesty to the blush,—works in which 
the most admirable maxims of moraliiy are mixed and confounded together in 
the same page with avowals and descriptions of the most disgusting licentious- 
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ness. The writings which the Chinese put into the hands of their youthful 
students, are in this respect, wholly unexceptionable.”—Vol. i. p. 435. 


Many useful injunctions are given to children, of which the fol- 
lowing are specimens. “Let children always be taught to speak 
the simple truth; to stand erect and in their proper places, and 
listen with respectful attention.” “The pupil when he sees virtu- 
ous people must follow them, when he hears good maxims, conform 
to them. He must cherish no wicked designs, but always act 
uprightly, whether at home or abroad; he must have a fixed resi- 
dence, and associate with the benevolent, carefull regulating his 
personal deportment and controlling the feelings of the heart.” 

The chief motive with the students, to obtain a high rank as 
scholars, is that they may receive an important office under gov- 
ernment, or otherwise secure an honorable position in society. 
Such, however, is the system of instruction pursued, that the life 
of a student is one of intense and painful effort. The memory is 
overtasked, while the other faculties are but little exercised ; and 
the attention being confined to classical and historical studies to 
the exclusion of other branches of literature, the mind is but little 
aided by the pleasure attendant upon the acquisition of general 
knowledge. Besides, the scholars not being symmetrically trained, 
their minds are not well balanced, and some who have received 
the highest honors for scholarship, are ignorant of the most com- 
mon facts in general history, and the first principles of modern 
science. 

The examination for the various degrees, are exceedingly rigid 
and thorough. The candidates, when they enter the hall to pre- 
pare their essays, are carefully searched, to ascertain whether they 
have pre-composed essays, or other aids concealed about their per- 
sons. 


‘¢ When they are all seated in the hall in their proper places, the wickets, 
doors, windows, and other entrances are all guarded by men, and pasted over 
with strips of paper. The room is filled with anxious competitors arranged in 
long seats, pencil in hand, and ready to begin. The theme is given out, 
and every one immediately writes off his essay, carefully noting how many cha- 
racters he erases in composing it, and hands it up to the board of examiners; 
the whole day is allotted to the task, and a signa! gun announces the hour when 
the doorsare thrown open, and the students disperse. The first two trials 
thin off the crowd amazingly, and the examiners can easily reduce the number 
of competitors, so that not one tenth of those who appear at the first struggle, 
are seen at the third. A man is constantly liable to lose his acquired honor of 
sintsai, if at a subsequent inspection he is found to have discarded his stud- 
ies, and he is therefore impelled to pursue them in order to escape disgrace, 
even if he does not reach the next degree.” 


Some of the halls are very large, that at Canton, containing 
7500 cells, each of which measures four feet by three. The stu- 
dents are so arranged as to be easily inspected by the soldiers, and 
the furniture of their apartments is very simple. Their position 
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is exceedingly cramped and painful, and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the old students die from excessive fatigue. 

The advantages, however, of the Chinese system of education, 
with all its imperfections, are very great. It forms the basis and 
the strength of the institutions of the country, and secures as just 
and equitable an administration of the laws, as is possible in a hea- 
then community. 


‘‘ Most of the real benefits of Chinese education and of this system of examin- 
ations, are reached before the conferment of the degree of kujiu. These consist 
in diffusing a general respect and taste for letters among the people; 
in calling out the true talent of the country to the notice of the rulers in an 
honorable path of effort; in making all persons so thoroughly acquainted with 
the best moral books in the language, that they cannot fail to exercise some sal- 
utary restraint; in elevating the general standard of education so much that 
every man is almost compelled to give his son a little learning in order that he 
may get along in life: and finally through all their influences, powerfully con- 
tributing to uphold the existing institutions of the empire. Educated men 
form the only arfstocracy in the land; and the attainment of the first degree, 
by introducing its owner into the class of gentry, is considered ample compen- 
sation for all the expense and study spent in getting it. On the whole it may 
safely be asserted, that these examinations do more to maintain the stability of 
the Chinese government than any other single cause.—-Vol I. p. 448. 


The science of the Chinese, including their knowledge of math- 
ematics, astronomy, anatomy, surgery, and military tactics; the 
general characteristics of the people, and the religion of the coun- 
try, are topics which are fully and ably treated in the work before 
us. But our limits will not allow us to dwell upon them. There- 
ligion of this people in connection with our missionary labors 
among them, is a subject to which the attention of the religious 
world should be especially directed. For, when we consider the 
vastness of the Chinese population; the progress they have made 
in civilization, the arts and education ; and the facilities now afford- 
ed for introducing the gospel into the Empire, we cannot but see 
that they have claims upon us which are surpassed by no other 
nation. The five Ports which are open, afford to the missionary 
access to five or six millions of the people, many of whom are fa- 
vorably disposed towards foreigners. Already congregations have 
been gathered to listen to the Word of Life, and more might be 

athered were there only laborers enough in the field to reap the 
Sarees “Facilities for learning the language are constantly in- 
creasing. Dictionaries, vocabularies, phrase books, grammars, and 
chrestomathics in all the dialects will soon be prepared, and the list 
now is not small. They have all, with few exceptions, been made 
and printed by Protestant missionaries.” 

To see the gospel traversing, on its great mission of love, the 
hamlets, villages, towns and cities of that immense empire ; to see 
it moulding the opinions, habits apd principles of the people ; mod. 
ifying their government; improving their laws; arousing thei; 
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mental energies, and elevating them in morals and religion, would 
be, indeed, a sublime and glorious spectacle—a spectacle which 
would quicken the church, and give to the missionary cause an 
impetus which would not spend itself until the kingdoms of the 
earth had become the kingdom of our Lord. 

With regard to the general character of the Chinese we would 
remark, that while there are many features of an interesting and 
encouraging nature, there are others which indicate the existence 
of gross vices. If we compare them with the most enlightened and 
Christian nations of the earth, we are impressed with their deg- 
radation, their idolatry, and their fearful immoralities. On the 
other hand, if they are compared with other heathen communities, 
we find much to excite our admiration. By their love of peace 
and good order, their habits of industry, and fondness for traffic, 
they have imparted a stability to society, and created 4 general 
respect for the laws of the land. Their reverence for their parents 
and superiors has also had a conservative influence upon the com- 
munity ; and the effects of education, in disseminating among 
them the principles of justice and benevolence, and bringing to- 
gether different classes, have been most happy. 

Still, if we look at the other side of the picture, we find evi- 
dences of human depravity, and Pagan degradation of the most 
appalling character. While there is an outward regard for decency, 
the conversation and conduct of the masses are in the highest de- 
gree reprehensible. Licentiousness prevails to an alarming ex- 
tent, and brothels abound in every street. The great sin, however, 
of the people is that of lying. This has degraded them in the eyes 
of foreigners, and destroyed much of the interest that would other- 
wise have been felt in their welfare. Residents among them 
acquire the habit of regarding all with suspicion, and dealing with 
them on the principle that no confidence whatever can be placed 
in their word. Thieving, also, is common, although it is greatly 
restrained by the punishments which are inflicted on criminals. 


“On the whole,” says Mr. Williams, “the Chinese present a singular mix- 
ture; if there is something to commend, there is more to blame; if they have 
some glaring vices, they have more virtues than most Pagan nations. Osten- 
tatious kindness and inbred suspicion, ceremonial civility and real rudeness, 
partial invention and servile imitation, industry and waste, sycophancy and self- 
dependence, are, with other dark and bright qualities, strangely blended. In 
trying to remedy the faults of their character by the restraints of law, and the 
diffusion of education, they have no doubt hit upon the right mode; and their 
short-comings show how ineffectual both must be, until the gospel comes to the 
aid of the ruler and the subject, in elevating the moral sense of the whole na- 
tion. This has now commenced, and every day adds fresh proof of the neces- 
sity of missionary labors among this remarkable people. Facts of daily oc- 
currence brought to the knowledge of the missionaries, reveal the prevalence of 
the most fearful immoralities, and furnish a melancholy insight into the deso- 
lating horrors of Paganism. Female infanticide, in some openly con- 
fessed, and divested of all disgrace and penalties everywhere; the dreadful 
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prevalence of all the vices charged by the apostle Paul upon the ancient hea- 
then world; the alarming extent of the use of opium, (furnished, too, by the 
British and American merchants,) destroying the productions and natural re- 
sources of the people; the universal practice of lying and dishonest dealing ; 
the unblushing lewdness of old and young; harsh cruelty towards prisoners 
by officers, and tyranny over slaves by masters; all forming a full unchecked 
torrent of human depravity, proving the existence of a kind and degree of 
moral degradation, of which an excessive statement can scarcely be made, or 
an adequate conception hardly be formed.”—Vol. II. pp. 98, 99. 


The closing chapter of the work is devoted to an impartial con- 
sideration of the late war with China, with some of its effects 
upon the government and people. Although England cannot be 
justified in waging that war, but must add it to the long catalogue 
of her national sins, still a higher Power has overruled it, in some 
instances, for good. It has taught the Chinese many important 
lessons. It has led to the ratification of commercial and political 
treaties, which will doubtless be of great benefit to China and to 
the maritime nations of the earth. It has secured the protection 
of Christianity, although the hostility felt towards the English is a 
permanent obstacle to the progress of their religion among that 
people. The continuance of the opium trade is also attended 
with many direct and indirect evils. The fact that this trade is so 
extensively prosecuted by the English and Americans, who in the 
view of the Chinese are the representatives of the Christian faith, 
must seriously embarrass the operations of our missionaries, and 
help to put far off the day when China shall be numbered among 
Christian nations. 

Still, the church has but one course to pursue in reference to 
this people. Let our missions be enlarged ; let the Bible and other 
religious books be extensively circulated; let Christian schools 
and churches be organized; and let fervent prayer ascend for the 
Divine blessing, and there will be hope for China—hope that her 
teeming millions will be lifted from their moral and intellectual 
degradation—hope that her chains of political servitude will be 
broken, her idols overthrown, and Christianity triumphant. 


The British Quarterly Review. November 1848 and February 1849. 
London. 


TueEsE two numbers of this great Quarterly are unusually rich with able, 
timely, and interesting articles. There is a favorable though discriminating 
Review of Channing’s Memoirs ; an admirable sketch of the Life of Keats; a 
curious and elaborate outline of Spinoza’s Life and Writings; a timely and 
able paper on the Endowment of Romanism ; a lengthy historical and philo- 
sophical article on the state of Europe in 1848; an able and discriminating, 
though we think somewhat unjust, critique on Macaulay’s History of England ; 
a favorable Review ot Baptist Noel’s Church and State; a learned and in- 
structive and argumentative paper on Modern Millenarianism, with other arti- 
cles of no little value. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
CRITICAL AND LITERARY NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


1.—Binuia HeEsraicx, secundum editiones Jos. Athiw, Joannis Leusden, 
Jo. Simonis Aliorumque, imprimis Everarvt Van Der Hoocut, D. 
Henrici Opitii, et Wolfii Heidenheim, cum additionibus clavique 
Masoretica et rabinnica Avcust1 Haun. Nune denuo recognita et 
emendata ab Isaaco Leeser, V. D. M. synagage Mikre Israel. Phila. 
et Josepho Jaquett, V. D. M. presbyter Prot. Epis. Ecclesia, U.S. 
Editio stereotypa. Nori Eboraci: Sumtibus Joannis Wiley. 1849. 


We have given the whole contents of the title-page of this work, as the 
best endorsement of its merits, and commendation, that we are capable of 
giving. Hann’s Hesrew Brae is so well known and highly appreciated in 
the learned world, that the announcement of a standard American edition of 
it ought to be hailed with pride and pleasure. Prof. Robinson, in the Bib. 
Repository for April, 1832, congratulated the public on the appearance of the 
Lerpsic elition of this work, hundreds of copies of which have been imported 
into this country and sold. It is surprising that we have waited seventeen 


years for an American edition of this great standard sacred classic, especially ; 


considering the state of Hebrew literature in this country. 

It is a sufficient recommendation of this edition to say, that it is an exact re- 
print of the Leipsic edition. The typographical execution is also well-nigh 
perfect; the paper is good; the type is new, clear, and handsome, and the 
points are beautiful and distinct, while the binding is appropriate and substan- 
tial. The price is also low, viz., $4. Certainly no Hebrew scholar need 
longer deny himself a good Hebrew Bible; and as the means of studying the 
original Scriptures are thus multiplied or made accessible, we doubt not the 
number of learners and students will rapidly increase. 


2.—Essay on the Union of Church and State. By Baptist WrioTHEs- 
Ley Nort, M.A. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1849. 


Tuis and Macavtay’s History, are the two great books of the season. The 
social and ecclesiastical standing of the author; his reputation for piety and 
ability ; the noble stand which he has taken, and the recent developments of 
Providence bearing on the great question herein discussed, lend much circum- 
stantial interest and importance to this work. But the book itself is worthy 
of the theme—worthy of the man—worthy of the age. We feel, on readin 
it, the contact of a master-mind ; the force of a great argument; the count 
of a large and catholic heart ; the glow and attraction of a sincere, earnest, all- 
pervading piety ; we had almost said the conviction of a new truth, and the 
impulse of a new life. 

r. Noel has certainly executed his task, in a strait-forward, thorough, able 
manner. He is evidently master of his whole subject ; his constant reference 
to authorities, biblical, historical, and statistical, evinces a thorough explora- 
tion of the sources of a ent, and a wish to meet the question fairly and 
fully : his language is clear, terse, and intelligible to all; his spirit is emin- 
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ently kind and Christian, though “no spurious liberality or fear of censure” 
is allowed to restrain rebuke or dull the edge of truth. His array of facts, 
especially those bearing on the cond/tion and influence of the Establishment, 
is exceedingly illustrative of his main argument, and indeed truly appalling ; 
and his final conclusions are sound, irresistible, and seal the doom of the 
iniquitous Union. So little is self brought into the discussion, that the book 
furnishes no evidence that the distinguished author had ever sustained per- 
sonal relations to the Establishment, or been so harshly and cruelly used by 
the Bishop of London on announcing his determination quietly to retire from 
it: there 1s no invective in the book, it is all argument, and argument that 
must carry conviction to many of those “loved and honored brethren” of the 
evangelical school whom he leaves behind, and from whom he parts in so kind 
a spirit, and in so sublime a manner. 

The book is not faultless. Some parts exhibit marksof haste in putting his 
thoughts into form ; now and then his reasoning may be fallacious, and his 
principles pushed to unwarrantable lengths; his present views also of eccle- 
siastical polity will not receive the sanction of a large part of the great body 
of Dissenters ; still these are minor things, and do not in the least affect the 
integrity or weaken the force of his main argument. 

The following is a general analysis of the Essay. Part I.—Principles of 
the Union between the Church and the State. Ch. 1.—General considerations 
which condemn the Union. In six sections he here shows that it is condemned 
by the Constitution of the State; by the Pastoral Relation; by History; by 
the Mosaic Law; by the Prophecies of the Old Testament, and by the New 
Testament. Ch. Il.—Principles of the Union condemned by the Word of 
God. This is shown in four sections on the Maintenance of Christian Pastors 
by the State ; the Supremacy of the State; Patronage; Coercion. Part I1.— 
Effects of the Union. Ch. [.—Influence of the Union upon Bishops; upon 
Pastors: upon Curates ; upon Members of the Anglican Churches, and upon 
Dissenters. Ch. I1.—Influence of the Union upon the Number of Ministers : 
the Distribution of Ministers; the Maintenance of Ministers; the Doctrine 
taught in the Anglican Churches; the Evangelization of the country ; upon 
the Union of Christians; the Reformation of the Churches; the Progress of 
Religion ; influence upon the Government, and upon other National Establish- 
ments. These two chapters reveal some startling statements and facts; take 
one. ‘“ What is the actual state of the Establishment ? Myriads of its mem- 
bers have nothing of christianity but the name, received in infancy by bap- 
tism, and retained without one spontaneous act of their own; and millions do 
nothing whatever to promote the cause of Christ. Its 13,000 churches are 

enerally without evangelistic activity, without brotherly fellowship, without 

iscipline, without spirituality, without faith. Of its 16,000 ministers, about 
1,568 do nothing ; about 6,681 limit their thoughts and labors to smal] parishes 
which contain trom 150 to 300 souls; while others in cities and towns profess 
to take charge of 8,000 or 9,000 souls. And of the 12,923 working pastors 
of churches, I fear, from various concurrent symptoms, that about 10,000 are 
unconverted men, who neither preach nor know the Gospel!” Part III.— 
Means of promoting a Revival of Religion in the Churches; its extension 
throughout the country ; Conclusion. 

We give a paragraph of his conclusion, in which his argument is summed 
up and condensed into a burning focus: “The union of the Churches with the 
State is doomed. Condemned by reason and religion, by Scripture and experi- 
ence, how can it be allowed to injure the nation much longer? All the main 
principles upon which it rests are unsound. Its State-salaries, its supremacy, 
its patronage, its compulsion of payments for the support of religion, are con- 
demned by both the precedents and the precepts of the word of God. We have 
seen that it sheds a blighting influence upon prelates, incumbents, curates, and 
other members of Churches. It adds little to the number of pastors, it dis- 
tributes with a wasteful disregard to the wants of the population, and it pays 
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least those whom it ought to pay most liberally. It excludes the gospel from 
thousands of parishes ; it perpetuates corruptions in doctrine ; it hinders all 
scriptural discipline ; it desecrates the ordinances of Christ, confounds the 
Church and the world, foments schism among Christians, and tempts the 
ministers of Christ both in and out of the Establishment to be eager politici- 
ans. Further, it embarrasses successive governments, maintains one chief ele- 
ment of revolution in the country, renders the reformation of the Anglican 
Churches hopeless, hinders the progress of the Gospel throughout the king- 
dom, and strengthens all the corrupt papal Establishments of Europe.” 

This work has a great and blessed mission to perform. Baptist Noel has 
evidently: been called to undertake “‘ a second Reformation, more spiritual and 
not less extensive than the first.” God has trained him for the service in his 
own wonder-working way, and qualified him to achieve it: it is the great 
work of his life. This is not an ebullition of feeling or a hasty change of 
views ; but anexpression of convictions deep-seated, long maturing, and now 
when the fulness of time is come, boldly and manfully expressed in the lan- 
guage of aLuther. Spiritual Hierarchies as well as Political Despotisms, are in- 
deed “doomed.” We wonder not at the prodigious sensation which the book 
is producing on the other side of the water; Dissenters elated; the people 
meeting in assemblies to read it; and prelates and churchmen full of wrath 
and alarm. 


3.—God in Christ. Three Discourses delivered at New Haven, Cam- 
bridge, and Andover, with a Preliminary Dissertation on Language. 
By Horace Busuneti. Hartford: Brown & Parsons. 1849. 


Tue views presented in these Discourses, as they were originally delivered, 
have already attracted much attention; and our object is merely to announce 
their appearance in this authentic form. The Discourses on the Trinity and 
Atonement appear as they were delivered, the former at New Haven, the lat- 
terat Cambridge. The Discourse on Dogma and Spirit, has been recast, and 
so far modified in “its form as even to vary a little the import of the sub- 
ject.” The whole is introduced by an elaborate Preliminary Dissertation, on 
the “genesis” and powers of language. The views presented in this Disserta- 
tion, the author regards as an essential key to the doctrines of the discourses. 
They must at least have the effect, with those who embrace them, of discourag- 
ing theological criticism ; since the main conclusion of the author is, that 
through the infirmities of language, natural science and dogmatic theolog 
are impossible. Thought is not conveyed by literal statements and defini- 
tions, serving as measures of truth, but is suggested by the resultant force of 
mutually repugnant symbols, held up in words. ‘ Poets, then, are the true 
metaphysicians, and if there be any complete science of man to come, they 
must bring it.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion in his Introduction, we could not, of course, 
expect the author to present his views of the Trinity and Atonement in the 
usual dogmatic method of our theological formulas; and we are not surprised 
that such havoc as he makes of catechisms, creeds, and systems of divinity, 
should excitealarm. But whether his doctrine of an “ Instrumental Trinity,” and 
an esthetic Atonement be identical with that of other Calvinistic theologians, 
and which approaches nearest the doctrine of the Scriptures, we will not 
attempt to decide in g single paragraph. To many of the author's views, espe- 
cially on the subject of the Atonement, we can by no means subscribe. Yet 
we must at least acquit him of the charge of Unitarianism; and we hope 
that the publication of these Discourses, and the discussion to which they 
must lead, will help Christians to a better understanding of each other, and of 
the doctrines themselves. 

Of the eloquence and power with which the author exhibits his views, we 
cannot express too warmly our admiration. The mysticism with which his 
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theology is tinctured, and his style really saturated, is an element that does not 
readily coalesce with Calvinism; and to this in part the “evil notoriety ” of 
the Discourses is to be attributed. We shall doubtless have occasion to refer 
to this work again. 


4.—Macaulay’s History of England, from the Accession of James II. 
By Tuomas Basincron Macavutay. Vols. 1. II. Svo. pp. 619, 
617. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


We cannot so well express our feelings in introducing this greatest of re- 
cent books to our readers as in the language of the North British Review: 
‘We have never perused a work of literature or science, or even of fiction, 
with such an intense interest as that with which we have devoured the two 
remarkable volumes now before us. We have cheated our mind of its usual 
food, and our body of its usual rest, in order to grasp, by one mental effort, the 
great truths which they teach, and imbibe the noble lessons which they con- 
vey. Were we among the personal friends of Mr. Macaulay, or did we adopt 
the latitudinarian views of religious truth which he has presented to us in all 
the fascination of language and of sentiment, we might have suspected that 
our judgment was partial, and our admiration extravagant; but, though our 
Presbyterian feelings has been often offended, and our most venerated martyrs 
but slightly honored, and our national creed not unfrequently reviled, yet these 
penumbra! spots disappear, while we study in his bright and eloquent pages 
the vindication of our country’s liberties,—the character and the fate of the 
sages who asserted them,—and the righteous but terrible doom of the Princes 
from whom they were wrung.” 

The first volume is divided into five chapters. “In the first Mr. Macaulay 
gives a condensed and elegant sketch of English history from the earliest times 
to the Revolution in 1660. In the second chapter, he details the leading events 
in the reign of Charles II. In the third, he describes the state of England at 
the accession of James II., treating of its statistics, its literature and science, 
its arts, its agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, the state of its towns and 
villages, and the condition of its population; and in the remaining two chap- 
ters, he gives the history of the last of the Stuarts, which is continued and 
concluded in the five chapters of the second volume.”—The space of time which 
these two volumes cover is therefore small, being little more than the reign of 
James II., but that space was crowded’ with momentous and destiny-ruling 
events and results. We most earnestly wish that the author had gone more 
fully into the history of England previous to the accession of James II., the 
period from which he dates ; especially that he had availed himself of his fa- 
vorable stand-point and sources of knowledge and rere vm fitting quali- 
ties, to bring out in its proper light and importance the glorious Puritan history 
of that eventful period, which he has scarcely touched upon; and which, as 
an all-modifying and all-controlling element of the British Constitution and of 
English history ever since that period, seems to us essential to a fair, just, and 
complete execution of the great and useful task to which he has addressed 
himself. 

Our narrow space will not allow of our going into the merits or demerits of 
this History as tar as completed; nor need we: the favorable judgment of the 
world is already passed upon it; no commendation will help it; no criticism 
will injure it ; besides, our readers will be sure to get it, and read and judge for 
themselves. 

Mr. Macaulay’s style, modes of thinking, and characteristics as a writer; 
his extensive and accurate erudition, his power of analysis and classification, 
his liberality of views and acknowledged ability, were so well known before- 
hand, that an intelligent, a priori judgment might have been passed upon 
the characteristics of this work. We see Macaulay, the splendid and power- 
ful Essayist in every page. It does not read like history ; it is not a dry de- 
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tail of events or chapter of names and dates: it is one grand continuous Dis- 
sertation on the working out of English Liberty, in which names and dates and 
isolated events and characters, which form the staple of most of cur histories, 
are merely incidental, while things—principles—the master-originating and 
moving causes of Revolution and Progress, which constitute alike the true phi- 
losophy and the real soul of history, are made chief and paramount. With 
him, “every fact has but one meaning, every event but one tongue, and every 
mystery but one interpretation.” Hence, there is no darkness, no confusion, no 
dullness, no unmeaning jargon, no inanimate forms, no useless actors, no crude 

hilosophizing, no stilted diction, no tricks of art, in all his pages. The scene 
is one; the actors few and admirably chosen, and made to play well their 
part ; the plot thickens ; great and still greater events crowd upon the stage 
and intensify the interest; the grand catastrophe hastens on—signs in heaven 
and wonders on earth herald its coming ; and when at last the climax is reach- 
ed, and Destiny comes forth to utter the doom of the last of the Stuarts,—we are 
spell-bound, and yield ourselves up to the power of a master-mind. And this 
is why all classes of readers, young and old, learned and unlearned, find so 
much to interest them in these pages.—That it will not only correct many false 
opinions of the past and induce a juster and higher appreciation of the pre- 
sent, but also awaken a new and more general interest in the reading and study 
of history, we cannot for a moment doubt; and therefore rejoice in the rapid 
and extensive circulation which it has already obtained. 

But two volumes are published; several more are to come, as it is to be 
brought “down to a time which is within the memory of men still living.” 
No little impatience and anxiety will be felt to see the result of Mr. Macaulay’s 
future labors. Says the North British Review, “It will no doubt include the 
chronicle of the Great Revolution, which at the close of the last century, 
subverted European dynasties, and which, after being itself subverted, has re- 
appeared with redoubled energy, threatening the extinction, or heralding the 
improvement of every political institution. The path of the historian will, 
therefore, lie among thorns and quicksands, graye | him to the assaults of 
vindictive factions—of men rushing headlong to changes, or checking the 
march of that great civilization which the highest oracles have taught us to 
anticipate. The manner in which Mr. Macaulay has traced his course through 
the intricacies of our own revolutionary period, is the best earnest of his fu- 
ture success; and though we sometimes start at what is perhaps only the 
shadow of secular bearings. when he refers to conflicting creeds, and treats of 
ecclesiastical strife, yet we look forward with confidence, and even with de- 
light to his future labors. It is difficult for a statesman embroiled in the poli- 
tics of his own day, and committed often to hasty opinions which he does not 
himself hold, to descant freely and consistently on the events of other times, 
and to protect those stern decisions which he pronounces for posterity, from 
the taint of passing interests and contemporary feeling. Mr. Macaulay has, 
in our judgment, steered clear of this Seytla and Charybdis of history, and we 
feel assured that even his political adversaries will not venture to assert that 
he has chronicled the reign of James II. with the temper of a partisan, or 
sought to magnify his own political opinions, by distorting the facts or sup- 
pressing the truths of history.” 

We cannot close this imperfect notice without expressing our surprise and 
sense of shame, that such a tempest should be raised against the Harpers’ no- 
ble edition of this History, because the orthography of a few words were con- 
formed to our standard. And has it come to this? Are we to be the last to 
show honor to our own Webster? Are we never to have a literature, a creed, 
a standard of our own? Are we never to think a thought, or even to spell a 
word, without deferring to trans-Atlantic authorities? Shame on American in- 
dependence! We dislike the principle of mutilation as really as do many 
others, but if that principle is to be constituted into an iron rule, arid applied 
even to the orthography and punctuation and capitals of an author, leaving a 
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publisher, even of a foreign work, not the least liberty in these mere mechani- 
cal parts,—we will for ourselves refuse to come under it, nay we will be for 
repudiating the foundation principle itself. 


5.—The Life and Thoughts of John Foster. By W. W. Everts. 
New York: Edward H. Fletcher. 1849. 


Foster is too well known even on this side of the Atlantic to need any 
advertisement from us, and too highly appreciated to render criticism or com- 
mendation of any avail. His writings have exerted and are exerting a power- 
ful influence over the thinking and leading minds of the world. There is 
an originality, and a vigor, and a reach of thought in them, which cannot fail 
to stir up and sway the reader's mind. 

The plan of this book is somewhat peculiar. It embraces a compendious 
view of his life, together with an estimate of his intellectual, literary, and reli- 
gious character. While the body of the work consists of the most remarkable 
passages of Foster’s writings, collected and classified for convenience of refer- 
ence and use. 

From the examination we have been able to give it, we are of the opinion 
that these selections have been made with nice discrimination and sound judg- 
ment; and the thoughts are arranged under their appropriate topics, and num- 
bered to facilitate reference. The whole presents a rare collection of gems, 
gathered from all his writings. Those who have not Foster’s works, will find 
here the very cream of them all; and those who have them, will also find its 
arrangement of topics and classification of choice passages and copious index 
greatly facilitating a reference to the opinions of this remarkable man. 


6.—Rational Psychology: or the Subjective Idea and the Objective 
Law of all intelligence. By Laurens P. Hicxor, D.D., Professor 
of Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary of Auburn. Au- 
burn: Derby Miller & Co. 1849. 


An octavo volume of 717 pages. Nothing like a definite and complete idea 
of so elaborate, abstruse, and extensive a work can be given in a brief notice. 
Prof. Hickok has evidently bestowed patient and laborious thought on the 
science of mind; he is a close, independent, bold thinker ; and has produced a 
work here which we think will make him favorably known to the thinking 
world. Its method is peculiar and original; its principles are discussed with 
subtle discrimination and great logical] acumen ; and its ends reached by a care- 
ful and thorough investigation of the “a priori elements and primitive princi- 
ples of all science.”—Some idea of the drift of the Author’s mind may be derived 
from his explanation of what Rational Psychology is. “In this science, we 
pass from the facts of experience wholly out beyond it, and seek for the 
rationale of experience itself in the necessary and universal principles which 
must be conditional for all facts of a possible experience. We seek to deter- 
mine how it is possible for an experience to be, from those a priori conditions 
which render all the functions of an intellectual agency themselves intelligible. 
In the conclusions of this science it becomes competent for us to affirm, not as 
from mere experience we may, that this 7s—but, from these necessary and uni- 
versal principles, that this must be. The intellect is itself investigated and 
known through the a priori principles which must necessarily control all its 
agency, and thereby the being of intelligence is expounded in its constitutional 
functions and laws of operation.”—Introduction. 

Having shown what Rational Psychology is, and the Ends to which the 
conclusions of the science may be rendered subservient, the Author passes to 
the Groundwork of the subject, which he declares to be “a universal criterion 
of science,” and this criterion is shown to be “ the determined accordance of the 
subjective Idea and the objective Law.”—His general method appears in the 
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following: ‘ Our work thus necessarily divides itself into three parts—the 
faculty of the Sense; of the Understanding; and of the Reason. We must 
attain the a priori subjective Idea for each, and also the objective actual Law 
of each; and in each case determine the correlation of the idea and the law 
respectively. In this we shall have reduced each faculty of knowledge to an 
a priori philosophical science, according to the universal criterion for all sci- 
ence ; and in this Rational Psychology will be completed. Moreover, in these 
conclusions of Rational Psychology, we shall find the data for demonstrating 
the valid being of the objects given through these intellectual faculties ; and 
thus in each department we may add also the outlines of an “ Ontological 
Demonstration.” The carrying out of this idea constitutes the body of the 
work. 

We commend this work to the attention of the few who read and digest 
works of this purely intellectual and abstruse character. How far the main 
idea of the book is original, we are unable to say; the discussion is certainly 
able, and the subject worthy of the profoundest study of the profoundest minds. 
It strikes us that there is a certain air of Germanism or transcendentalism 
about the work, especially in the Author’s mode of thinking and use of lan- 
guage, which detracts from the interest and value of it. 

It is put forth with becoming modesty. “It is not expected that it will be 
of any interest to the many ; sufficient quite, if it reach and occupy the minds 
of the few, and propagate its reciprocations of free thought through the grow- 
ing numbers of such as can and do familiarize themselves in purely rational 
demonstrations. Nor has it been deemed that there is here a perfected and 
universally comprehensive philosophy ; though it is believed that the true 
direction is here taken, and it is also hoped that some progress has been gained 
towards the ultimate attainment of that position from which the complete sci 
ence of all sciences, if ever to be consummated, must at length be perfected, 
It is intended only as a contribution to the common current of rational philo- 
sophic speculation, and is silently cast_into the stream of thought to flow on 
with it if found to be congenial, orf be thrown ashore if it prove only as 
a foreign cumbering drift upon its surface.”—Preface. 


7.—-Oregon and California in 1848. By J. Quinn Tuornton, late 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Oregon, and Corresponding Member 
of the American Institute, with an Appendix, including recent and 
authentic information on the subject of the Gold Mines of California, 
with Illustrations anda Map. Intwo volumes. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1849. 


TueseE volumes are not a mere catch-penny concern, as are many of the 
works which the California excitement has produced. They are intensely ex- 
citing as a narrative, and of real and permanent value, for their varied and reli- 
able information. They evince, too, no little literary taste and erudition, though 
the product of a California emigrant. They tell a tale of emigrant omgen 
suffering, and toil, that harrows up the reader's feelings to their intensest pitch, 
and chills his very blood. 

Judge Thornton and wife, in company with a large body of emigrants, cross- 
ed the continent to Oregon in the year 1846. We have here a detailed narrative 
of this journey. Their sufferings were unparalleled. Led out of their way by 
designing men—overtaken by the storms and snows of a terrible winter mid- 
way the journey—sick, dispirited, and dying from cold and starvation, and the 
bones of more than half leit to bleach in the wilderness,—it is a record of ter- 
rible interest. We have read of battle-scenes, shipwrecks, horrible sufferings, 
and lingering deaths ; tales of torture, cannibalism, and tragedy, real and imagi- 
nary,—but in the whole course of our reading we have met with nothing to 
compare with the narrative part of these volumes. Men, women, and child- 
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ren dying by inches from hunger in a dreary wilderness; the living feed- 
ing upon the dead ; toasting their hearts on a stick, and cutting off the flesh 
from the bones and subsisting upon it ; killing each other for food ; selfishness, 
revenge, murder, cannibalism in its most horrid features, reigning in the camp, 
—the annals of human suffering nowhere present a more appalling spectacle. 
We specify “The Camp of Death,” and “The Winter Camp,” on the terrible 
Sierra Nevada, as embodying a tale which nothing but the terrible fidelity of 
truth could have drawn. Once read it will never fade fromthe mind. It gives 
one a new view of the power of human depravity and human endurance. We 
give an extract or two, though of the most revolting character. The scene is 
* The Mountain Camp,” when visited by the party of relief sent out from Califor- 
nia to the famished, snow-bound, cannibalized survivors of that ill-fated party. 

“* The men had now, for the first time, a little leisure to observe. The muti- 
lated body of a friend, having nearly all the flesh torn away was seen at the 
door,—the head and face remaining entire. Half-consumed limbs were seen 
concealed in trunks. Bones were scattered about. Human hair of different 
colors were seen in tufts about the fire-place. The sight was overwhelming ; 
and outraged nature sought relief by one spontaneous outcry of agony and 
grief and tears. The air was rent by the wails of sorrow and distress that 
ascended at once, and as if by previous concert, from the charnel-house of 
death beneath the snow.” Eight miles distant was the camp of Messrs. Don- 
ner. ‘ Baptiste had just left the camp of the widow of the late Jacob Donner, 
with the leg and thigh of Jacob Donner, for which he had been sent by George 
Donner, the brother of the deceased. That was given, but the boy was in- 
formed that no more could be given, Jacob Donner’s body being the last they 
had. They had consumed four bodies, and the children were sitting upon a 
log, with their faces stained with blood, devouring the half-roasted liver and 
heart of the father. * * * Around the fire were hair, bones, skulls, and 
the iragments of hali-consumed limbs. * * * They had not gone far when 
they came to the grave of Jacob Donneg, His head was cut off, and was lying 
with the face up, the snow and cold ha®ing preserved all the features unalter- 
ed. His limbs and arms had been severed from the body, which was cut open 
—the heart and liver being taken out. The leg and thigh which the boy Bap- 
tiste had obtained, had been thrown back, upon the party coming up with re- 
lief. Other graves were seen, but nothing remained in them but a few frag- 
ments.” And yet the author says: “A multitude of the most shocking and 
revolting circumstances are designedly suppressed as being unfit for the sober 
pages of history. Notwithstanding the unspeakable distress which is known 
by the world to have existed, and the thrilling scenes which the narrative oi 
this lamentable affair presents, the full story will never be told, and the half of 
that which is known i the people of California will never appear in print: 
and indeed ought not.” 


8.—Punishment by Death: its Authority and Expediency. By Georce 
B. Cueever, D.D. New York and London: John Wiley. 1849. 


Tus is a second and complete edition of this great work. It is a masterly 
argument, based on Divine mere” and on the experience of the world, in 
favor of Capital Punishment, and all attempts to set it aside or evade its con- 
clusions are vain. It has already done a great work. It has made a deep 
and salutary impression on the public mind; restrained, as i) a mountain 
barrier, that tide of licentiousness, irreligion, and mock sensibility—for that 
the springs of this movement lie in the deep-seated wickedness and infidelity of 
the human heart, no observing mind can doubt—which is beating against the 
great sanction of law, and threatening the very foundations of society. 

The re-issue of this work is highly opportune. The battle is evidently to 
be resumed ; the great struggle is yet to come on this fundamental question ; 
and every lover of order, peace, virtue, justice, humanity, religion, ought to 
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prepare for it, and to awake to meet it. Nothing so able, so convincing, so 
logically irresistible, has been written as this argument of Dr. Cheever’s. It 
ought to be read and pondered by every legislator, judge, juryman, minister, 
layman, and citizen, that its principles and conclusions may be embodied in 
public sentiment, and made to control the legislation and jurisprudence of this 
great nation. 


9.—An Introduction to the New Testament, containing an examination 
of the most important questions relating to the authenticity, interpre- 
tution, and integrity of the canonical books, with reference to the 
latest inquiries. By Samurx Davinson, LL.D. Volume I. The 
Four Gospels. London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 1848. 8vo. pp. 
430. 


We take great pleasure in introducing this elegantly executed and highly 
valuable work to the notice of American scholars and divines. It is eminent- 
ly timely, and a valuable acquisition to English Biblical literature. 

The work has been prepared with special reference to the researches and 
speculations of German Biblical scholars. The author's knowledge of German 
mind and of the entire field of German criticism, including the most recent 
writings, is extensive and thorough. No available source of information 
adapted to render it worthy of the name, “Introduction,” has been neglected. 
But while he treats this German literature with fairness, and evinces a perfect 
mastery of it all, the author is no slave to it; he yields no blind submission to 
its authority, but retains that freedom of thought and of soul which is so essen- 
tial to correct investigation and sound criticism. While he has no sympath 
for the “ stereotype minded” or for those “‘ who creep along in the ruts of hered- 
itary or pravailing opinion,” he has none for the rash innovator or specious 
speculator, and is free from the virus of German neology. 

The author says: “It seems to be the wiser course to prepare for all the ob- 
jections that may be urged against the New Testament. It is better to anticipate 
the diffusion of certain subtle cavils in the field of Christianity than to decry at 
a distance, or to be overwhelmed by their novelty when they are fairly import- 
ed from other lands. It is the writer's belief that the books of the New Testa- 
ment are ere long to pass through asevere ordeal. The translations of various 
Continental works which have recently appeared in England, and the tendency 
of certain speculations in philosophy, indicate a refined skepticism or a pan- 
theistic spirit which confounds the objective and the subjective, or unduly subordi- 
nates the iormer to the latter. Many are disposed to exalt their intuitions too 
highly to the detriment of the Azstorzcal, as Kant did his Pure Reason.” 

These extracts will give our readers some idea of the design, character, and 
utility of this “Introduction to the New Testament.” It supplies a want 
which many have felt and expressed, and we doubt not that when its great me- 
rit is known on this side the Atlantic, it will be eagerly sought after and highly 
appreciated. We hope it will be speedily republished in this country, as the 
English edition is quite expensive. The work will be completed either in two 
or three volumes, and when completed we shall refer to it again. 


10.—Posthumous Works of the Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, LL. D. Edit- 
ed by the Rev. Wittiam Hanna, LL. D. Volume V. Sabbath Read- 
ings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


Turis volume is uniform in its mechanical appearance and in its general cha- 
racter with the four previous ones. It extends from Genesis to II. Kings. We 
have already several times expressed our high opinion of the spiritual charac- 
ter and merit of this series, and need not now renew our commendation. We 
take great delight ourselves in reading them for edification ; and although they 
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are neither critical nor expository, but just the free pious thoughts of that great 
good man, yet are they highly suggestive and abound with original, striking 
views of Divine Truth. The Harpers have brought out this series in a very 
appropriate and beautiful form. 


11.—Life of Franklin Illustrated. His a a and a Narra- 
tive of his public life and services. By the Kev. H. Hastines 
We tp. Splendidly embellished by numerous exquisite designs by Joun 
Cuapman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


Frankuin’s Autobiography ought to be read and carefully studied by every 
man, especially by every young man who wishes to be anything. There is a 
world of wisdom, sterling sense, and sagacity in it. He certainly possessed 
peculiar gifts; he was a close and discriminating observer ; a bold and origi- 
nal thinker ; a real genius in invention, a philosopher in arrangement, and a 
master-operator in execution. His experience was varied and profound; his 
opportunity for a thorough knowledge of human nature in all its phases and 
conditions peculiar, while the part he acted in the great events of our Revolu- 
tionary history was conspicuous, and places him in the very first rank of 
statesmen, diplomatists, and patriots ; and here we have the results of his sa- 
gacity, shrewdness, extensive observation, and experience, embodied in his 
own personal history, and told in his own inimitable manner. It is a book for 
“the people”’—a book of “ proverbs,” if you please, having in it no little of the 
wisdom of Solomon ; proverbs illustrated and worked out in his own history. 
It is a practical every-day philosophy which has made the fortunes of more 
men (for this world only, alas !) than all the gold of California will ever make. 
The narrative of his public life and services by Mr. Weld, forms an interest- 
ing and valuable addition to the autobiography. 

his edition is a splendid affair—nothing like it exists ; the old philosopher 
would hardly know himself in so splendid a dress. The paper, the press- 
work, the pictorial illustrations are all superior. And yet though got up in 
this costly manner, it is sold for the low sum of $2, in eight numbers. 


12.—Life and Reign of Pope Pius the Ninth, with a Biographical 
Sketch of his predecessor, Gregory XVI. Prepared as a Supple- 
ment to the 17th edition of the History of Romanism. By Joun 
Dow.ine, D. D. New York: Edward Walker. 1849. 


A Fit supplement to Dowling’s great work, The History of Romanism, and 
bringing it down to the present eventful period. We are glad to learn that this 
highly valuable book, so full of historic interest, and constantly referred to as 
good authority in the great controversy with Romanism, is having so extensive 
a circulation. It is indeed a remarkable book; and if our readers wish to 
know what Romanism is and was historically, let them get and read Dr. Dow- 
ling’s History. 


13.—History af Alexander the Great. By Jacozn Assott. With en- 
gravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Turis is decidedly the most interesting and life-like sketch of the world’s re- 
nowned conqueror that we have seen. It has all the interest and charm of 
the liveliest romance with the fidelity and truthfulness of veritable history. 
The main features of the character, the conquests, and the life of this wonder- 
ful man are here so distinctly brought out and so admirably blended and color- 
ed as to leave a very vivid and lasting impression on the reader's mind. The 
7 and grandeur of his conquests ; the pomp and magnificence and orien- 

luxury of his court and regal state while reposing on his laurels at Baby- 
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lon; and his final debauchery and melancholy end, as herein narrated, possess 
a power of fascination that rarely falls to the lot of history. 


14.—History of Hannibal, the Carthagenian General. By Jacozn AB- 
Bott. With engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


CartTuacf the rival of Rome, and long her maritime mistress, and finally 
the victim of her terrible vengeance, will ever possess a melancholy interest to 
the student of history. This beautifully written life of Hannibal, her great 
General, who carried the war to the very gates of Rome, performing the pro- 
digious feat of crossing the Alps in the dead of winter with his whole army 
and implements of war; whose splendid career of victory and conquest for a 
season covered Carthage with glory and Rome with defeat, but whose sudden 
reverses rolled back the tide of carnage and death upon the shore of Africa 
and reduced her proud city to ruin, and overwhelmed the General in hopeless 
and terrible calamity—this life, so crowded with great and startling events, 
and chequered with prosperity and adversity, glory and shame, and terminating 
in so melancholy and tragical a manner, is replete with interest and instruction. 


15.—History of Queen Elizabeth. By Jacon Aszotr. With engrar- 
ings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1849. 


QuvuerEN Exizazetu, if we judge rightly, appears here in her true light, and that 
is no very enviable one. Mr. Abbott's ee of her great virtues and 
great faults, her private character and public life, comes nearer to our ideas of 
the truth than anything we have before seen in any single history. He nar- 
rates her early life as the neglected child of a disgraced and beheaded queen 
and as the victim of Mary’s jealousy, and you become interested in her ; he 
sketches the principal events of her long and glorious reign, and you admire 
and wonder at her strength of mind, and indomitable energy of will, and poli- 
tical sagacity, and regal splendor, and state crimes; he portrays her utter 
selfishness and hypocrisy and double-dealing and cool calculating treachery 
and cruelty as a sovereign, and you loose all respect, and denounce her me- 
mory ; he shows her womanly weaknesses, her pride and vanity, her partiali- 
ties and love attachments ; the struggles of sovereign pride and love of power 
against maidenly tenderness and yearnings as in the case of the ill-fated Essex, 
and you know not whether most to pity or to blame; he paints the death-scene— 
Elizabeth prostrate on the floor, writhing in agony and calling for mercy, strain- 
ing her ear to catch the sound of prayer, forsaken by nearly all of her lords 
and other satellites who had fled to Scotland to hail King James as soon as her 
death was known, and she stung by the consciousness of abandonment,—and 
you inwardly exclaim, *‘O the littleness of human greatness! the poverty of 
a crown! the bitterness of death in a palace with not a true heart to tender 
its sympathy, or a divine consolation to offer its support !” 

This series of brief histories from the polished and graphic pen of Mr. Ab- 
bott is not only of a very popular character, but is admirably adapted to in- 
terest, particularly, the young in the study of history, He has selected the 
most remarkable characters in history, and grouped together the leading events 
in the life of each, so as to give a distinct and complete impression of their 
historic being. And while these histories wear an air or romance, and are 
highly fascinating, the author has confined himself to the facts of sober re- 
ceived history. The series will form a gallery of well-executed and striking 
portraits of these world-renowned personages. The several histories are uni- 
form in size, binding, and general appearance ; are illustrated by many striking 
= beautiful engravings ; and together make a useful and most beautiful little 
ibrary. 
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16.—Raphag@. By Avtrnonso De Lamartine. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1849. 


LamartTINE is certainly a writer of great beauty and power, whether his sub- 
ject be history or romance. This work is a fictitious narrative, full of the 
poetry of thought, the beauties of style and imagery, and the extravagance of 
over-wrought and transcendental sentimentalism. The drift of it is to illus- 
trate the power and workings of that mysterious element in man which we 
call sympathy, in the affairs of love and conjugal life ; showing that the love 
which is based on the beauties and accomplishments of person, on matrimonial 
bonds, or rank, station, and wealth, cannot secure the bliss for which the lover 
sighs in his inner soul ; that heart must meet heart in the contact, the outgoing 
and the communion of a pure spiritual sympathy, or man must pine in loneli- 
ness and die with secret grief. There is a profound truth at the bottom of all 
this ; and our regret is that the distinguished author has so marred the descrip- 
tion by the most extravagant romantic ravings and superlative nonsense, that 
all sober-minded matter-of-fact persons will only read to laugh, and sentimental 
ones to run mad. 


17.—The North British Review. November 1848 and February 1849. 


Tus Quarterly represents the Free Church of Scotland party in English 
literature, politics and religious matters, and is conducted with great ability. It 
comes nearer to our own standard of thinking and feeling than any one of the 
other great Quarterlies which give expression and direction to the English mind ; 
indeed no well-informed American ought to be without it. 

These last two numbers contain several articles of peculiar interest and great 
excellence. We have only space to specify those relating to the Authorship 
of the Letters of Junius; the Final Memoirs of Charles Lamb ; the Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh ; Baptist Noel’s Church and State ; 
Macaulay’s History of England; and the Duke of Argyle’s Essay on the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Scotland since the Reformation. 

The Review of Baptist Noel’s powerful work, though kind in spirit and fa- 
vorable in general, takes decided exceptions to some of his principles and rea- 
soning, as unsound, and pushed to extremes ; as having a decided tendency to 
radicalism in ecclesiastical matters. ‘“ We had hoped to find in Mr. Noel’s 
book a more moderate scheme of reform projected, which might have reconciled 
the extremes ; but we are compelled to say, that we despair of him as a leader 
in any great movement oi reformation, when we see him thus merging himself 
in the confused ranks of existing dissent—descending into the arena, single- 
handed, as the champion not of a Church but of a chapel—and pleading with 
all the ardor of a neophyte for a system of disunion and disorganization, the 
utter impotence of which, for any combined action, even its veteran supporters 
were beginning to deplore.” How far the decided Presbyterian feelings of the 
“North British” have influenced its judgment we know not: it anticipates 
however, far humbler and less beneficial results from this already renowed Es- 
say than are confidently predicted on this side of the Atlantic. 

The article on Macaway’s History is one of the ablest and grandest things 
we have read in many a day ; and it is doubtful whether many of the thousand 
and one reviews which it has called or will call forth, will attain to its high 
standard of merit. While the reviewer is not blind to the faults of the great 
historian, to his church partialities, and his injustice to Puritan character and 
history, he still does him noble justice, and profoundly appreciates the incom- 
parable merits of this great work. We think it vastly more truthful and just 
and valuable than the critique in the British Quarterly already referred to. 








